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NOW... 


(with the return of patent flour 
and the consumer’s readjustment 
to bread brand preferences) 


STEP UP 
YOUR BREAD| 


SALES 


with 


INTERNATIONAL 
preva ti FLOURS 


r SHER = ON A L MiILLIN G Cc OMPAN Y 
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BACK ON THE HIGHWAY! 


The 80% -extraction detour is past. Smooth going is 
ahead. Pillsbury’s distinguished bakery flours are 


again available! 


In Pillsbury’s complete line you’ll find pre- 
cision-milled, laboratory-controlled flours for 
every bakery need .. . flours with the faultless, 
unvarying, ‘year-round performance that has 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


helped so much to build the fame behind the 
name PILLsBuRY..: GREATEST NAME IN FLOuR. 


PILLSBURY'S 


BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. 8S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 

" solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


2 The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
* manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory contfolled. 



























These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad-; 
visory Committee, American Institute _of 
Baking. 


‘Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y.. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL., 


SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York,.N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
MEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


100 LBS. 
_ EAGLE’S 
80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


* Milled with the same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
Outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’S will be the best of its kind. 











Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


‘Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Choose Ismerta! 


With white flour again available, the fine, 
white quality loaf is back on the market 
in America. You'll want your bread to 
measure up to the best. 


















There is no better way to reach that 
goal than to start with top - quality 
ISMERTA for the smooth, white, su- 
perior texture so desired by today’s 
bread buyers. 


ISMERTA is milled by master crafts- 
men from the finest of selected wheats, 
chosen for their better baking quali- 
ties. ISMERTA is a wiser choice 
than ever this year. 


IsmertT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Back Again... 


To the bakers of America, this familiar trade mark has meant dependable flour of the highest 
quality for many years. We are happy that government restrictions have been removed and 
that we can again offer Kelly’s Famous to bakers everywhere as sound foundation for the pro- 


duction of a superior loaf of bread. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000}Bus. 
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You can 
do it better... 














* 
if you take 
; ! 
your time! 
THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked i 


The kind you get today is exactly the same as up_ 2Oaeewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. again before packing. 










8 
We can always attain this unifor ga? time, temperature and aeration during 
mill for storage rather than fe 
Working against the “cushion” we? “i — be resum romes to you fully aged, ready for use 
50,000 cwt. storage plant, we we spot. 


time to reach absolute accuracy in Switch to BIN-AGED*. 









* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLITS, MINNESOTA 
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MANKATO, 
J | 









Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 








a G 


100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


AY 


WUtrvate cbabaslatatatl WWAUAMLIM \Uilhgy ttt 





~_ 


OETA A NE MY UTI TOT 
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Hubbard Milling Gmpany 


Mankato. inn. 
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WE BRING THE 
NORTHWEST 
TO YOUR 
DOOR! 











lr you could take the time to travel 
with us through the great northwest wheat territories 
at harvest time ...spend a week watching the milling 
process, talking with grain buyers, laboratory control 
technicians, milling and baking specialists—the men who 
know ... you would understand why COMMANDER 
Flours are better flours. 

But you can learn the true value of what we do, right 

in your own bakery, by using these COMMANDER a ee ee 
flours that bring the cream of the Northwest wheat 
crop right to your door. We needn’t tell you all the 
advantages—or the finer quality breads they make. You 
know all that when you use COMMANDER Northwest- COMMANDER MILLING CO. 
ern Hard Wheat flours in your bakery. 


COMMANDER MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA MINNEAPOLIS BEST 


BIG DIAMOND __‘ BEST. ON RECORD 











Division of 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City «© COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis « BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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“Short” Wheat Blasts Flour Decontrol 





Blaine-Mackay-Lee 
Plant Purchased 


by New Jersey Firm 


New York, N. Y.—The New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co. of Clifton, N. J., has 
purchased the mill and property of 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., a 1,000-sack 
spring wheat mill in North East, Pa., 
and ownership is now in the name 
of North East Flour Mills, Inc. It is 
a subsidiary of the New Jersey com- 
pany and operations are under the 
direction of Norman J. Orbe, general 
manager and treasurer. 

The North East mill was built in 
1919 and has been operated by the 
founders and their sons since that 
time with G. B. Mackay as presi- 
dent and Robert M. Lee as secretary 
and treasurer. It is located on Lake 
Erie 75 miles west of Buffalo in a 
good supply situation for both rail 
and lake transport. 

Lorenzo F.. Orbe is president of the 
New Jersey company and Lawrence 
F. Orbe, Jr., is treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. The company’s flour 
brands are well known among the 
bakery trade in the metropolitan 
area. The North East mill also 
bears a fine reputation and through 
its acquisition the New Jersey com- 
pany will expand its operations and 
increase its line of offerings. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN PROFITS UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., reports net profits for the year 


ending in August, 1946, of $110,208 
compared with $106,977 in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Balance sheet fig- 
ures reveal net working capital of 
$99,275 compared with $123,187 a 
year earlier, current assets being 
$554,513 and current liabilities $455,- 
238 at the end of August, 1946. R. W. 
Ward, president, states the company 
increased the volume of business in 
the year and the improvement con- 
tinues. Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., op- 
erates baking plants in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 





OCT. 1 LISTING BELIEVED 
GROUNDWORK FOR REJECTION 


Milling Industry to Appeal If Oct. 8 Decision Is Nega- 
tive—Will Request Public Hearings—Formal 
Acknowledgment of Petition 
By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office 
The Northwestern Miller 





Sept. 20-27 CCC Wheat Takings 
Reported at Only 568,132 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—With the pur- 
chase of 568,132 bus of wheat be- 
tween Sept. 20 and 27, the govern- 
ment wheat purchasing program has 
obtained a total of 17,876,697 bus 
since the start of open market buying 
on Sept. 9. Prior to this date, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. had pur- 
chased wheat at the June 30 ceilings, 
plus two mark-ups. 

The latest purchases were made, 
in accordance with the new purchase 
program announced on Sept. 6 and 
beginning Sept. 9, through the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion’s Grain Branch offices at Chica- 
go, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Portland, Oregon. The CCC is a 
branch of the PMA and purchases 
are made by either agency. 

During the seven-day period of 
Sept. 20-27 no wheat was bought at 


Kansas City or Chicago. Minneapo- 
lis purchases were 301,467 bus and 
Portland 266,665 bus. 

This brings the cumulative totals 
during the period Sept. 9 to noon of 
Sept. 27, inclusive, to 6,142,700 bus 
from Chicago, 5,807,000 from Kansas 
City, 4,221,467 from Minneapolis, and 
1,705,530 from Portland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. H. ENNS TAKES OVER 
INMAN MILL MANAGEMENT 


Inman, Kansas.—Until further ac- 
tion is taken to select a president 
of the Enns Milling Co,, Inman, Kan- 
sas, E. H. Enns, secretary of the 
company, will be general manager 
of the milling firm, succeeding the 
late John H. Enns, whose death was 
reported in these columns last week. 











Most Grains and Products Stay 
on Short Supply List of USDA 


Washington, D. C.—Oct. 1 certifi- 
cations released by the Department 
of Agriculture include wheat, corn, 
barley, rye and grain sorghums on 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s list of 
short supplied agricultural items for 
October. 

Only oat cereals, canned corn, 
canned fruits, canned fruit juices and 
canned fruit nectars, fresh and frozen 
salmon, wet and pressed sugar beet 
pulp, rum (beverage and denatured), 
cordials, liqueurs and specialties in 
the distilled spirits class were strick- 
en from the list of certifications made 
Sept. 1. 


Most Grains and Feeds 

Prominently displayed:on the re- 
maining list of commodities in short 
supply were wheat, rye, rice, buck- 
wheat flour, corn, barley, grain sor- 
ghums, red clover, alsike clover, 
sweet clover and alfalfa seeds, mill- 
feeds and other grain by-products, 
feed screenings, animal tankage and 
meat scraps, and other animal prod- 
uct feedingstuffs. 


Proteins and Sugar 


Also conspicuous on the short sup- 
ply listing were soybeans, cotton- 
seed, flaxseed, peanut oil, peanut 
meal, olive oil, sugar beets and sugar 
cane, and sugar solutions derived 


from sugar beets or sugar cane, in- 
cluding all grades of edible syrups 
and molasses, and blackstrap mo- 
lasses, fish meal and fish scrap and 
fish oils except fish liver oils. 

The secretary’s certification list in- 
cludes all “agricultural commodities” 
in short supply, whether or not they 
are under price control at the time, 
except for items permanently exclud- 
ed from price control by the Price 
Control Extension Act and a few 
minor products which have been de- 
controlled for reasons other than ade- 
quacy of supply. 

Under the provisions of the act, 
ceiling prices can be maintained on 
agricultural commodities only if they 
are in short supply. On the first 
day of each month, effective Sept. 1, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to certify to the price adminis- 
trator commodities which are in short 
supply. 

An agricultural commodity, as de- 
fined in the act, has been interpreted 
to include any manufactured food or 
feed product containing a third or 
more by weight or volume of such 
commodity or commodities—not in- 
cluding nonfood manufactures such as 
clothing or textiles, or noncompeti- 
tive imports such as coffee, cocoa and 
bananas. 

On commodities certified in short 


supply which are now under price 
controls, USDA explained that maxi- 
mum ceilings would continue in effect 
unless specific decontrol action is 
taken. On the other hand, on items 
which are certified in short supply 
but have been decontrolled, price con- 
trol is not automatically restored. 

However, inclusion on the short 
supply list makes these decontrolled 
products eligible for recontrol. To be 
placed back" in the price restriction 
class, these commodities would have 
to be recommended for such action 
by the secretary with the written 
consent of the Price Decontrol Board 
or—in the case of items decontrolled 
by the board—by PDB itself. 


Why Wheat Is Not Controlled 


For example, corn and wheat, both 
of which are left decontrolled by the 
PDB, are on the short supply list. 
Their inclusion in the list does not 
restore them to control but does 
make them eligible for such action. 
Their inclusion also means that any 
food or feed products currently under 
control which are manufactured or 
processed from them continue under 
control. 

USDA also explained that deter- 
mination of short supply items proc- 
essed from commodities on the speci- 

(Continued on page 88) 


Washington, D. C.—The milling in- 
dustry abandoned all hopes of de- 
controlling flour by the recently filed 
decontrol petition when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture failed to strike 
wheat from the items certified as in 
short supply on the Oct. 1 recalcu- 
lations. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, in- 
terpreted Secretary Anderson’s fail- 
ure to take wheat off the October 
short supply list as a premature, 
but firm, denial of the request to 
grant free-market status to flour. 
He expressed belief that the millers’ 
petition for flour decontrol, filed 
Sept. 23 with the secretary, would 
be rejected. 

Secretary Anderson has until Oct. 
8 to issue his decision on the flour 
decontrol petition—15 days after fil- 
ing—and if he denies the petition, 
which is strongly indicated, Mr. Fak- 
ler revealed that the milling indus- 
try will ask for reconsideration of 
its plea and for public hearings at 
which witnesses will press their case 
for decontrol. 


Petition Acknowledged 

Filing of the petition, it was 
learned, had been formally acknowl- 
edged by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Sept. 23 by 
H. B. Boyd, director of price, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. With formal recognition of 
the petition, the milling industry was 
assured that the document was ap- 
proved as in correct form and need- 
ed no further changes for official 
consideration. Fifteen days are al- 
lotted by the Price Extension Act 
for the secretary to consider each 
petition for decontrol. 

After a request of the millers for 
an oral hearing of the decontrol case, 
Mr. Anderson has 10 days to arrange 
for such hearings. No time limit 
whatsoever has been set on the length 
of the hearings, thus making it pos- 
sible for all witnesses to be heard 
in entirety. 

When the public hearings are of- 
ficially closed, and the last witness 
has been allowed to plead the millers’ 
case, the secretary has another 15 
days to reconsider his first decision 
for continued price controls on flour. 
If he again rules against removing 
flour from price control, Mr. Fakler 
disclosed that the milling industry 
will appeal its petition before the 
price decontrol board. 

Although flour, as such, did not ap- 
pear on either the Sept. 1 or the 
Oct. 1 short supply list, determina- 
tion of short supply for commodities 
processed or manufactured from 
items on the specific short supply 
list is made without regard to in- 
tervening processing or manufacture. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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WHEAT, RYE SEEDING MOVES 
RAPIDLY; EARLY FIELDS UP 


Predictions Indicate Another Big Wheat Acreage and Rye 
Seedings Above 1945—Moisture Generally Favor- 
able—Rains Delay Canadian Threshing 


Winter wheat seeding is general 
and is more than half finished in 
some northern and western sections 
of the country. Early planted wheat 
is up to good stands and with soil 
moisture mostly ample, the crop 
should make rapid growth. Rains in 
the central and northern Rockies and 
eastern sections of the country fur- 
nished mostly adequate moisture for 
soil preparation, seeding and growth. 
Another big wheat acreage is pre- 
dicted. Rye seedings will be above 
1945. 

Kansas reports seeding of wheat 
advancing rapidly, with the western 
third of the state reported as being 
almost completed, the central third 
well started and the eastern third 
only a small amount seeded. Seed- 
bed preparation has been practically 
completed in all sections of the state. 

Seeding of wheat in Oklahoma con- 
tinues in the western two thirds and 
is getting under way in eastern por- 
tions, where moisture now is ade- 
quate. Nebraska reports wheat seed- 
ing about finished in the western 
counties. Wet soil has delayed op- 
erations in the south central coun- 
ties, but good progress is being made 
in the southeastern section since the 
fly-free date, which varied from Sept. 
18 along the Platte River to Sept. 25 
in the extreme southeast. 

Some scattered shock threshing re- 
mains to be done in South Dakota. 
Seeding of wheat and rye is quite ac- 
tive, with many reports of the new 
grain coming up to good stands. Very 
little late threshing in North Dakota 
was possible last week because of 
rains. Montana threshing is in full 
swing and should be nearly done in 
another week or two. Winter wheat 
seeding in that state has progressed 
rapidly and is nearly half done. Early 
wheat and rye are up to excellent 
stands in the Yellowstone Valley. 
Extensive grasshopper baiting is go- 
ing on in the early seeded winter 
wheat areas to reduce loss. Experi- 
mental trials of hydro-carbons on 
black field crickets in Pondera Coun- 
ty have proved quite effective. 


Canadian Harvest Delayed 


Rains over the prairie provinces of 
Canada during the past week were 
instrumental in delaying harvesting 
operations in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. Except in a few areas, cutting 
and threshing of grains in Manitoba 
are completed. Although scattered 
showers were experienced over Mani- 
toba, previous favorable weather had 
aided harvesting and with the excep- 
tion of flax, threshing has been prac- 
tically completed in all parts of the 
province. Fall plowing is well ad- 
vanced. Wet weather in Saskatche- 
wan delayed harvesting operations. 
Harvesting of wheat and coarse 
grains is nearing completion, with 
about 8% remaining to be cut. 
Threshing of the wheat and coarse 
grains is 75% completed. For the 
province as a whole, some 13% of the 
threshed’- wheat is grading No. 1 
northern and 61% Nos. 2 and 3 north- 
ern. Rains have delayed harvesting 
in Alberta but a few days of clear 
weather will allow the completion of 
cutting. Threshing is well advanced 
in the south and in the Peace River 


~ 


district. In other areas the progress 
of threshing varies from 10 to 90% 
completed. Fall frosts are expected 
to cause some reduction in the grades 
of late crops. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF -OF LIFE: 


CARGILL, INC., PURCHASES 
SOYBEAN PLANT IN IOWA 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Cargill, Inc., 
has announced the purchase of. a 
solvent process soybean plant at 
Washington, Iowa, and the sale of 
its expeller plant located at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Cargill’s new Washington plant was 
taken over on Sept. 17 and is un- 
der full operation in the buying and 
processing of soybeans and the dis- 
tribution of Cargill Feeds under the 
management of Hugo Lensch. 

Elmer Engberg, formerly Cargill’s 
manager at the Cedar Rapids ex- 
peller plant, will work with Dart 
Smith, manager of Cargill’s Cedar 
Rapids grain office, in the procure- 
ment of soybeans. 

William Mackey, former superin- 
tendent at the expeller plant, will 
become superintendent at Cargill’s 
solvent plant, where all Cargill’s soy- 
bean and mixed feed operations in 
the Cedar Rapids area will be con- 
centrated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
TO U. K. REPORTED HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—A press dispatch 
from London, Eng., states that the 
value of Canadian wheat exports to 
the United Kingdom during the first 
eight months of 1946 exceeded £38,- 
000,000 ($152,000,000), or twice the 
value during the same period of 1938, 














according to the Board of Trade. In 
addition the mformation. was given 
that of £61,000,000 spent by Britain 
on grain and flour purchases during 
the first eight months of 1946, £48,- 
000,000 was spent in Canada. 

The Board of Trade’s report also 
showed that Danish bacon purchases 
by the United Kingdom are increas- 
ing. These totaled 623,147 cwt for 
the first eight months of the year, 
compared with 72,237 for the same 
period of 1945. Canadian bacon pur- 
chases declined from 3,000,000 cwt 
last year to less than 2,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPORT WINS “OSCAR” 


New York, N. Y.—A bronze “Oscar 
of Industry” for its annual report 
to stockholders and employees will be 
awarded General Foods Corp. on 
Oct. 4 as first prize in the packaged 
food industry section of the annual 
survey by the magazine Financial 
World. This is the third successive 
top award for this classification the 
corporation has received and the 
magazine examined more than 3,000 
annual reports in 80 different coun- 
tries in making it. The theme of the 
report was “Peace and Plenty.” Both 
front and back covers reproduced a 
George Inness painting from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
one of the unusual features was an 
industrial creed, signed by Clarence 
Francis, chairman, and Austin S. 
Igleheart, president, which has been 
reprinted many times with outstand- 
ing editorial comment. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR MILLING EXHIBIT 


St. Paul, Minn.—A special exhibit 
depicting the history of flour milling 
has been placed on display in the 
museum of the Minnesota Historical 
Society here. The collection, present- 
ed with the co-operation of the Pills- 
bury Institute of Flour Milling His- 
tory, will be open to the public until 
Oct. 15. The Historical Building is 
open from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily 
except Saturdays. Saturday hours 
are from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. A 
special showing of the exhibit has 
been scheduled for 8 to 10 p.m., Oct. 2. 








Food Shipments for Second Quarter 
Hit All Time High, UNRRA Reports 


Washington, D. C.—Total UNRRA 
food shipments during the second 
quarter of 1946 amounted to nearly 
2,000,000 tons, reaching a greater 
volume than in any preceding quar- 
ter and a level thought unlikely to 
again be attained. More than 1,200,- 
000 tons of this food relief was in 
the form of bread grains and cereals. 

Out of UNRRA’s food shipments 
from July 1, 1945, to the beginning 
of this quarter, the United States had 
furnished 79% of grain, 99% of dairy 
products, 50% of meat, 61% of rice, 
73% of pulses, 63% of sugar, 33% of 
fish and 24% of edible fats and oils. 
Of the 346,000 tons of grain exported 
in April, about 280,000 came from 
U. S. stocks. 

Fiorello La Guardia, director of 
UNRRA, expressed great apprecia- 
tion to the co-operation of U. S. offi- 
cials throughout the food crisis. He 
recalled that in April the government 
put into effect a 25% cut in domestic 
flour consumption, a slash in wheat 
inventories of millers and food man- 
ufacturers, a 30c bonus to farmers 
for wheat delivered for shipment 
abroad during the emergency period, 
a similar bonus for corn and an of- 


fer to buy unlimited amounts of oat- 
meal for relief shipment. 

During this second quarter, re- 
sources from the 1945 crop were 
nearing exhaustion in all receiving 
countries while the new crops of 
grain, potatoes and other staple foods 
were not yet harvested. By the same 
token, these months marked the most 
difficult period for most supplying 
countries. 

Supplies expected to be available 
to UNRRA during this quarter were 
pitiably small as compared to re- 
quirements. April opened with a 
prospect of only 346,000 tons of grain, 
or less than half the required 700,000- 
ton monthly minimum to ward off 
mass starvation in many countries. 

In April, Mr. La Guardia requested 
the United States, the United King- 
dom and Canada to increase UNRRA 
bread grain shipments by 300,000 
tons. This plea was considered by 
the Combined Food Board at a series 
of meetings and resulted in a 97,000- 
ton diversion to UNRRA of shipments 
marked for various countries. 

Also in April, Mr.-La Guardia ob- 
tained from the Argentine  govern- 
ment—not an UNRRA ‘member—a 
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commitment to make delivery at once 
against its agreement to contribute 
to UNRRA 150,000 tons of wheat in 
addition to that country’s proposed 
gift of 100,000 tons to Italy. 

UNRRA representatives visited 
Cuba, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Brazil, Norway and Denmark 
and obtained further authorizations 
of operating contributions which, in 
aggregate, totaled the equivalent of 
$15,890,060. The results of all these 
efforts, measured in terms of past 
performance, brought the anticipated 
low amount of UNRRA food exports 
up to 1,950,784 for the three-month 
period. 

A breakdown of the 1,203,645 grain 
total shows that 348,969 tons were 
shipped in April, 313,391 in May and 
541,285 in June, compared with a 
total of 952,017 tons of grain exports 
in the first quarter. The low second 
quarter grain shipments in May are 
largely a reflection of the fact that 
the planned shipments for that month 
were concentrated in the latter part 
of the month and that, for a variety 
of reasons, clearances were not 
achieved until the first week of June 
—the first week of which saw 60,000 
tons of May leftovers shipped abroad. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA Exempts 
Flour Mixes 
from Control 


Washington, D. C.—AIl prepared 
flour mixes, such as pancake, waffle 
and doughnut mixes, head the list of 
several items exempted from price 
controls by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. It was specified, how- 
ever, that no self-rising flours would 
be included in the action. 

Under an amendment to Supple- 
mentary Order 132, OPA released 
these flour mixes from future con- 
trols instead of boosting the prices 
as would have been necessary in the 
near future anyway. Pricing officials 
predicted that flour mix prices would 
rise no higher without controls than 
they would if the necessary adjust- 
ments required by law were granted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
STUDIES COST INCREASES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Frank C. Miller, 
Bay State Milling Co., secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club; Frank 
Maranowski, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club; E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., committee chairman, have -con- 
tacted all flour distributors and 
placed with them forms to fill out 
showing increase in flour distribution 
costs since 1941. This data will be 
sent the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO FLOUR EXPORTS 
WELL BELOW LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Export permits for 
Ontario winter wheat flour for the 
year ending June 30, 1946, covered 
156,239 bbls. In the previous year 
exports were 360,725 bbls, or more 
than double the 1945-46 shipments. 

At present, export inquiries for 
Ontario winter wheat flour are be- 
ing received from Newfoundland and 
the West Indies, regular markets for 
this product. However,-no export 
permits are at present being issued, 
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October 1, 1946 


Census Reports 
Flour Output in 
August Up 8% 


Washington, D. C.—Approximate- 
ly 23,900,000 sacks of wheat flour 
were produced in August by the na- 
tion’s 1,123 mills whose output in 
July was 22,100,000 sacks, according 
to a Bureau of Census report. This 
was an increase of 8%. 

These mills reporting regularly to 
the Bureau of Census are estimated 
to account for 98% of the current 
total wheat flour production in. the 
United States. 

It was also estimated that the 
mills ground 51,400,000 bus of wheat 
in August, compared with 47,500,000 
bus in July, and that the offal pro- 
duction amounted to 347,000 tons, 
against 321,000 tons the previous 
month. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CO-OP REPRESENTATIVES 
IN WASHINGTON NAMED 


Washington, D. C.—Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, for two years deputy direc- 
tor general of the’ United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, has been appointed Washington 
representative of the National Feder- 
ation of Grain Co-operatives, repre- 
senting all of the nation’s major re- 
gional grain marketing co-operatives. 

Announcement was made by M. W. 
Thatcher, president of the federation, 
which closed its two-day meeting 
here Sept. 28. The federation also 
has opened national headquarters in 
Washington. Mr. Hendrickson will 
endeavor to co-ordinate operations of 
various regional grain co-operatives 
on all commodity matters affecting 
grain farmers. 

The federation is made up of 15 
independent regional grain co-opera- 
tives. These marketing organiza- 
tions are owned by 350,000 grain 
farmers and handle approximately 
400,000,000 bus of grain in a year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 
REQUEST FLOUR OFFERS 


Washington, D. C.—The Veterans 
Administration is accepting sealed 
bids for 2,040 sacks of soft wheat 
flour for its hospitals and homes, A. 
J. Harrison, chief of procurement, has 
announced. 

The flour is to be shipped to the 
following VA supply depots: Remaco, 
Colo., 1,000 sacks; Montgomery, Ala., 
410 sacks; Wilmington, Cal., 630 
sacks. 

Prices quoted must be f.o.b. these 
destinations. 

Bidding deadline is 11 a.m., Oct. 7. 
Bids, submitted in triplicate, must be 
addressed to Procurement Division, 
Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

On September awards by the VA, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
and North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, shared a contract for 
1,000 sacks of hard wheat flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. N. FOOD GROUP BACKS 
WORLD PRICE CURBS 


Copenhagen, Denmark—The con- 
ference of ‘the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, which 
closed here recently, formally ac- 
cepted the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a world food board and an 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


JULY FLOUR OUTPUT UP 26%, 
BUREAU OF CENSUS REPORTS 


Total for Month Was 22,100,000 Sacks to Bring Output 
During First Seven Months to Within 4% of 
Record Set During Same Period of 1945 


international price stabilization pro- 
gram for basic foodstuffs. 

The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion approving the objectives of 
raising the world’s health standards 
by improving the production and dis- 
tribution of foods at prices “fair to 
producers and consumers alike” and 
added that it_considered international 
machinery necessary to achieve these 
objectives. 

Most United States government 
spokesmen were violently opposed to 
the world food bank accepted by the 
conferees at Copenhagen. Consensus 
of Department of Agriculture opinion 
centered around the fact that the offi- 
cials were not interested in any step 
that threatened to take trade out of 
private hands, which they felt the 
suggested food pool would do. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JULY RYE FLOUR 
OUTPUT DOWN 52% 


—~<>— 
Bureau of Census Reports Only 20 
Mills, Active, Due to Shortage 
of Grain for Milling 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
rye flour during July amounted to 
46,000 sacks, a decline of more than 
52% from the June output of 97,000 
sacks, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported Sept. 26. Only 20 mills re- 
ported grinding rye during the month, 
as compared with 30 mills that were 
active during June. 

The decline in output was attrib- 
uted to the scarcity of the grain, plus 
the narrowing spread between flour 
and grain. 

Rye millfeed produced during July 
amounted to 680 tons, as compared 
with 1,638 tons during June. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the production 
of rye flour in the United States as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 








Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
b MEST 20 109 46 680 
SUMD scveccses 30 233 97 1,638 
| ee 22 835 352 5,590 
pC eee 18 588 265 3,100 
Maroh ..ccccee 20 537 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
fer 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November ..... 24 577 263 2,779 
October ....... 23 581 261 2,857 
September .... 24 598 264 2,978 
BEBE ic cvcics 24 742 336 3,412 
TUF cccccccece 23 659 297 3,091 
PURO cceskouse 35 654 298 3,215 


Washington, D. C. — Total wheat 
flour production of all mills reporting 
to the Bureau of the- Census was 
22,100,000 sacks in July, compared 
with 17,500,000 sacks in June, an in- 
crease of 26%, the bureau reported 
Sept. 26 in its regular monthly an- 
nouncement of flour production. It 
is estimated that 98% of the mills 
in the United States are included in 
the report. 

The sharp increase in wheat flour 
production from June to July, the 
bureau’s report stated, was the re- 
sult of a great improvement in the 
wheat supply situation, permitting 
the mills to operate at 73% of max- 
imum capacity in July, compared 
with 60% in June. The monthly 
grind of wheat totaled 47,500,000 bus, 
almost 10,000,000 bus more than in 
June. 

Production of millfeed increased 
from 253,000 tons in June to 321,000 
tons in July, the percentage increase 
in production being curtailed slight- 
ly by a small decrease in the flour 
extraction rate during the month. 
The extraction rate averaged 77.5% 
during July, 129.1 lbs of wheat be- 
ing required per sack of flour. 


Increases in wheat flour production 
were reported for all the large mill- 
ing centers with but one exception. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Kansas City, 
Mo., showed the sharpest gains, 
amounting to 85 and 84%, respec- 
tively. Increases for other centers 
were: Minneapolis, 44%; Wichita, 
43%; Fort Worth, 28%; Los Angeles, 
27%, and Buffalo, 9%. A decrease 
of 38% was reported for Seattle- 
Tacoma. 

Production of wheat flour for the 
first seven months of 1946 totaled 
148,400,000 sacks, compared with 
154,400,000 sacks for the comparable 
period of 1945, a decrease of 4%. To- 
tals for the January-July period of 
1946 indicate some changes in the 
ranking of states, based on produc- 





1946 Spring Wheat Crop Rates High 
with Cereal Chemists in Northwest 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cereal Chem- 
ists in the Northwest agree that the 
tolerance of the new crop spring 
wheat flour to over- or under-mixing 
and its tolerance to fermentation are 
two of its outstanding characteris- 
tics. A consensus of several products 
control directors is that from the 
standpoint of bakeshop performance, 
the crop is one of the best in years. 

One of the products control direc- 
tors pointed out that the 1946 wheat 
crop was the first in several years 
that has not been subjected to any 
adverse conditions during its growing 
or maturing period and went through 
its complete cycle under almost ideal 
conditions. As a result, the wheat 
was uniformly heavier in test weight 
than for the past several years. It 
is a very good wheat from a milling, 
as well as from a baking standpoint. 

The flour ash content is “about the 
same as last year’s crop,” the chem- 
ists report, with a bakers patent 
running about .40% ash. 


Absorption is reported to be up 
about 1% from the 1945 level, and 
most laboratories reported the ab- 
sorption range from 62 to 64%. 


Malt requirements on the new flour 
are, of course, up considerably but 
the chemists expressed the opinion 
that as the wheat went through a 
natural maturing process, the malt 
requirement would decline. 

Fermentation time, it was agreed, 
averaged from 3 to 3% hours, with 
the flour exhibiting considerable tol- 
erance to over-fermentation. 


The mixing time is about the same 
as for the 1945 crop, with the excep- 
tion that the new crop flour shows 
a very good tolerance to over-mixing. 
The doughs are mellow and handle 
easily, the laboratories report. 

Loaf characteristics were described 
as very good to excellent. The volume 
is up slightly, crumb color is creamy, 
and the grain good with cell walls 
thin and close. 
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tion for the calendar year 1945. 
New York replaced Minnesota in sec- 
ond place, with Kansas continuing to 
hold first place. 

Of the 1,123 mills reporting in July, 
102, were idle, compared with 110 in 
June, 140 in May, 135 in April, and 
168 in March. Of the idle mills in 
July, 73 were also idle in June. 


JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for July, 1946, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 


Daily 
wheat 

Wheat Wheat flour 

No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 

000’s omitted 

Kansas .... 69 8,309 3,845 161,420 
Minnesota . 45 5,197 2,402 129,630 
New York . 33 5,985 2,777 118,210 
Missouri .. 49 4,581 2,116 95,470 
OOD” -i.6:60:0 30 3,764 1,746 76,560 
Illinois .... 33 2,106 982 70,900 
Washington. 16 1,571 730 48,480 
Oklahoma . 28 2,366 1,107 44,480 
Se ere 66 1,666 775 47,730 
Oregon... 15 790 376 28,450 
Nebraska .. 31 1,343 627 28,450 
California . 10 777 370 16,910 
ee 8 912 426 18,260 
Colorado .. 18 805 378 15,740 
Tennessee .. 65 675 313 30,300 
No. Dak. .. 9 552 260 16,530 
Michigan .. 42 688 323 20,460 
Indiana ... 44 685 321 27,220 
Kentucky . 76 626 285 23,590 
Montana .. 15 635 299 17,100 
WO 6 teva 22 584 276 12,680 
Virginia ... 100 677 311 25,400 
Wisconsin . 6 331 155 7,760 
Penn’lvania 125 385 176 23,080 
DD $450 15 278 130 8,980 
No. Carolina 60 345 162 17,790 
Maryland .. 26 251 113 9,600 
Georgia ... I11 126 56 3,360 
So. Carolina 15 72 32 3,890 
W. Virginia 11 60 27 3,530 
Other states* 30 358 171 14,460 








Totals ..1,123 47,500 22,607 1,166,420 


*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyo- 
ming, 4. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOUTH AFRICAN MILLERS 
WANT WHEAT, NOT FLOUR 


London, Eng.—F. Bumby, general 
secretary of the National Milling 
Workers’ Industrial Union (South 
Africa), stated recently in Johannes- 
burg that the threat of unemploy- 
ment in the South African milling in- 
dustry had been aggravated consid- 
erably by the fact that the last two 
shipments of wheat from Canada had 
come in the form of 80% extraction 
flour instead of unmilled wheat. 

The result, he said, was that local 
mill workers had less work to do, 
an@ some of them in the Cape had 
already been warned that they 
might be laid off. A deputation from 
the National Association of Grain 
Milling employers recently went to 
Pretoria to discuss the question with 
Dr. A. W. O. Bock, manager of the 
Wheat Industry Control Board. The 
importation of flour instead of un- 
milled wheat is having other bad ef- 
fects, according to Mr. Bumby. 80% 
extraction flour is considerably 
whiter than that used for making 
the standard South African loaf, he 
said. Since insufficient supplies of 
bran are available in the country to 
bring all the flour to local standard, 
much of it cannot be used at pres- 
ent, and is thus of no benefit to the 
population. Applications to Canada 
for the remaining 20%, which con- 
sists mainly of bran, -to be sent to 
the union, have been refused be- 
cause of lack of shipping. 
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Federation Asks Removal of Controls 





ENOUGH FLOUR FOR DOMESTIC, 
EXPORT NEEDS, LETTER SAYS 


Continued Export Quota and License Procedure on U. S. 
Mills Allowing Canada to Take Over Outlets for 
American Producers’ Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—The Millers 
National Federation early this week 
requested Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson to remove im- 
mediately all remaining wartime re- 
strictions affecting the flour milling 
industry, warning that if such action 
was not swiftly taken, the United 
States would lose foreign markets to 
other flour exporting nations. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the MNF and spokesman for the 
group, emphasized in a letter to Mr. 
Anderson that the 85% restriction 
on domestic flour milling was com- 
pletely unnecessary in view of the 
abundant new wheat crop which, he 
pointed out, will make it possible to 
produce enough flour to meet ade- 
quately both domestic and foreign 
needs. 

The MNF, producers of more than 
90% of the nation’s flour, also ad- 
vised Mr. Fakler to press for the 
removal of export restrictions on 
flour imposed by means of quotas and 
export licenses. This export strangu- 
lation, it was explained, has permit- 
ted the United States’ largest com- 
petitor, Canada, already to take over 
many of the former United States 
foreign markets. 


The Federation Letter 


Following is the text of the MNF 
letter to Secretary Anderson: 
The Honorable 
The Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The executive committee of the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, at a meeting held 
in Chicago on Sept. 19, voted unani- 
mously to recommend immediate ac- 
tion by: the government to lift all 
remaining wartime controls affecting 
the flour milling industry. 

Specifically, the committee favors 
the immediate removal of the limita- 
tions imposed by WFO No. 144 upon 
the production of flour for domestic 
consumption, and the restrictions im- 
posed upon the exportation of wheat 
flour by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Com- 
merce by way of monthly export 
quotas and export licenses. 

The executive committee also en- 
dorsed the action of the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Office of Price Administration in 
filing a petition with you for the re- 
moval of maximum prices on flour 
from wheat, semolina and farina. 

I was instructed by the executive 
committee to present these actions 
to you, and in their behalf to request 
immediate action by your department 
to lift the 85% limitation on do- 
mestic flour production and the re- 
strictions imposed upon the expor- 
tation of flour. 

The membership of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation produces approxi- 
mately 90% of the total wheat flour 
produced in the United States. The 


actions taken by the executive com- 
mittee represent the views of the 
entire membership of the association 





and we believe represent the unani- 
mous view of the entire industry. 


Enough Flour for All 


The limitation of 85% on the pro- 
duction of flour for domestic con- 
sumption was imposed earlier this 
year at a time when our wheat sup- 
plies were inadequate to meet foreign 
relief requirements and full domestic 
requirements. The critical famine 
emergency has been met and we now 
have an ample supply of wheat to 
fully meet domestic requirements 
without restriction and still meet for- 

(Continued on page 88) 





Petition for Decontrol of Bakery - 
Products Approaching Completion 


Washington, D. C.—Work on the 
final draft of the baking industry’s 
petition for decontrol of bakery prod- 
ucts has been progressing to such an 
extent that the petition is expected 
to be ready for presentation to the 
Secretary of Agriculture within a few 
days. 

Meanwhile, the big parley be- 
tween Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee representatives and the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles Brannon, on bakery decon- 
trol was described as accomplishing 
very little more than for each side 
to present views on the situation— 
with no commitments disclosed by 
either side. 

Government spokesmen in Secre- 
tary Brannon’s office included in ad- 
dition to Mr. Brannon, Carl C. Far- 
rington, assistant administrator of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
Nathan Koenig, special advisor to 
the secretary. 


Representing the baker’s advisory 
committee were Gordon Peyton, gen- 
eral counsel for the committee; Ralph 
Ward of Drake Bakeries, Inc., chair- 
man of the advisory group; George 
Faunce, Jr., vice president of Con- 
tinental Baking Co; Charles Fleisch- 
er of the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Co; Lewis G. Graeves of 
the Charles Schneider Baking Co., 
and William A. Quinlan, counsel for 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

No indication was made as to when 
the secretary would find it conveni- 
ent to eliminate bakery products 
from the short supply list and thus 
make it possible for decontrol with- 
out the formality and time-taking 
steps toward petitioning for free 
prices. 

Government-industry conferees al- 
so discussed the critical situation 
in fats and oils. 





Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 


Expands Executive Personnel 


Dallas, Texas.—Expansion of the 
executive personnel of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, consequent 
upon substantial business increases, 
has been announced by Jack P. Bur- 
rus, president of the company, effec- 
tive Sept. 30. 

J. C. Mitchell, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the company, has been named 
executive vice president. 

G. J. Buettner, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, has been made 
general sales manager of the Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co. 

Lewis Schutts has been promoted 
from family flour sales manager of 
the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. to 
sales manager for the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. 

R. D. Zumwalt has been advanced 
from production manager of the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co. to flour pro- 
duction manager of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. 

L. R. Verschoyle, chief auditor, has 
been made comptroller of the Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co. and E. A. Ed- 
wards has been advanced from audi- 
tor to chief auditor. 

These executives will be located 
in the new offices of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. on the eleventh floor 





of the Mercantile Bank Building, Dal- 
las. The new quarters have been 
under preparation for several months 
to be ready for occupancy Oct. 1 and 
provide two and one fourth times the 
former space. 

In addition to the appointments 
listed above, Charles Harris, sales 
manager of the corporation’s Liberty 
Mills at San Antonio, has been pro- 
moted to production manager of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth. 

Most of these men have spent their 
entire business careers with the com- 
pany, R. D. Zumwalt and Charles 
Harris having begun as office boys 
and Lewis Schutts as a truck driver. 

The changes, President Burrus said, 


_were occasioned by the company’s 


growth in business to a total .cur- 
rently running at $67,000,000 annual- 
ly, necessitating a larger executive 
staff and quarters. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. oper- 
ates three plants at Dallas, one:each 
at Fort Worth, McKinney, San An- 
tonio, San Benito, Houston; Galves- 
ton, Lubbock, Amarillo, all in Texas, 
and at Kingfisher, Okla: Flour. and 
formula feed milling capacity totals 
45,000 sacks daily and will be in- 
creased substantially upon comple- 


tion of facilities now building at Fort 
Worth. Grain storage capacity is in 
excess of 17,000,000 bus. The Burrus 
feed mills operate formula feed 
plants at Dallas, San Benito and Mc- 
Kinney and is completing a large 
new feed mill at Fort Worth, with 
a capacity of 840 tons per eight 
hours. The corporation also operates 
its own bag plant. 

The origin of the Burrus milling 
business dates back to 1876, when 
the late W. C. Burrus purchased a 
small stone buhr mill in Collin Coun- 
ty, Texas. In 1890 the founder and 
his son, the late J. Perry Burrus, pur- 
chased a roller mill at McKinney, 
which was subsequently developed 
into the present company, now head- 
ed by Jack P. Burrus, grandson of 
the founder. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Distributors 
Elect R. E. Bemmels 
to Presidency 


Chicago, Ill—R. E. Bemmels of 
Bemmels-Vaughan was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors at its annual meet- 
ing Sept. 26, at the Continental Ho- 
tel. Mr. Bemmels, who has been an 
active member for many years and 
has served as vice president for the 
past two years, succeeds N. G. An- 
derson, Bay State Milling Co. 

George A.~ Shields, New Century 
Co., was ‘elected vice president, and 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, was re-elected as secretary-treas- 
urer. L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., and George Korinek, Frank 
Korinek & Co., were elected directors 
for two years. Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., was 
elected national director, to represent 
the Chicago group on the board of 
the National ‘Association of Flour 
Distributors.’ 

Applications for membership pre- 
sented and favorably voted upon 
were: active, Vanderbilt Flour Co., 
Northwestern Flour & Feed Co., and 
Joseph E. Fagan; allied, T. A. Dillon, 
Ekco Products Co., and W. M. Foster, 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Henry H. Cate Elected President and General Manager 
Succeeding E. P. Mitchell, Who Resigned; Four 
New Members of Directors’ Board 


Kansas City, Mo.—Following a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Sept. 25, it was 
announced that controlling stock in- 
terest in the company had been pur- 
chased by Henry H. Cate and asso- 
ciates. 

Announcement was made of the 
resignation of four directors of the 
company and at the same time E..P. 


Henry Cate 


Mitchell, president and general man- 
ager of the company for the past five 
years, also resigned. Mr. Cate was 
elected president and general man- 
ager. 

Associated with Mr. Cate are other 
Texas and eastern investors. The 
new directors, additional to Edgar C. 
Shook, .Kansas City attorney; Percy 
A. Brown, Percy A. Brown & Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Milton Mc- 
Greevy, Harris Upham & Co., Kansas 
City, are Mr. Cate, Thomas C. Egan, 
attorney of Philadelphia, and Jake 
L. Hamon of Cox & Hamon, promi- 
nent independent oil operators of 
Dallas, Texas. One board vacancy 
remains to'be filled at a later date. 

Mr. Cate announced that other of- 
ficers of the company would remain 
unchanged and that no changes in 
personnel or company policies will be 
made. 

Mr. Cate resigned as executive vice 
president of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, after several years 
in-that position. From 1936 to 1940, 
he was president and general man- 
ager of the Houston (Texas) Milling 
Co., and before that general’ man- 
ager of the Kimball-Diamond Mill- 
ing Co., Fort Worth, after holding 
various other posts in the Kimball 
milling organization. 

Born in North Carolina,- Mr. Cate 
was’ graduated. from the University 
of South Carolina in 1920 and estab- 
lished.a brokerage business at’ Eagle 
Pass, Texas, on the Mexican border. 
This ‘led to his employment. by the 
Larabee’. Flour Mills Co. two ‘years 
later to represent the firm in’ Mexico 
and subsequently he was placed in 





charge of the Dallas office. In 1925, 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, appointed him Dallas man- 
ager with charge of sales in Texas 
and Louisiana, and in 1930 he joined 
the Kimball interests. 

In recent years Mr. Cate has been 
prominent in industry national ac- 
tivities, serving as a director of the 
Millers National Federation, the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
and the Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation. As a member of the indus- 
try’s OPA advisory committee and 
the Millers National Federation spe- 
cial emergency wheat committee he 
spent much time in Washington in 
connection with industry problems 
arising from the many government 
regulations ranging from price ceil- 
ings to war food orders and export 
directives. 

Mr. Mitchell, who resigned follow- 
ing adjustment of his contract with 
the company for services and interest 
in the profits, announced that he has 
no immediate plans for engaging in 
business and intends to take an ex- 
tended vacation before considering 
any future activities. 

Mr. Mitchell for many years was 
vice president and general manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas 
City, and later vice president of that 
organization’s eastern operating com- 
pany at Buffalo. In 1938, he became 
vice president and sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, until his appointment as head 
of the reorganized Flour Mills of 
America in 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell became president and 
general manager of Flour Mills of 
America, under considerable handi- 
caps, following reorganization of the 
company under the Chandler Act of 
1941. At that time, although still 
financially solvent, the company had 
reached a low point in the condition 
of its properties and volume of busi- 
ness relative to its capacity and fa- 
cilities, and was top-heavy with fixed 
financial obligations. In the past five 
years of eminently successful opera- 
tions, the company’s financial and 





E. P. Mitchell 


business standing have been com- 
pletely restored and its properties 
brought back to prime condition. 


The origin of the company dates 
back to the merger of several suc- 
cessful and long-established inde- 
pendent milling concerns as the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. in 1911. In 1926, 
this company combined with the old- 
established Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, to form Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., which operated 
successfully until the general finan- 
cial collapse of the country in the 
Thirties, combined with difficult 
times in the milling industry, result- 
ed in a period of continuing losses 
terminated by the reorganization o 
the company in 1941. . 


Flour Mills of America operates 
six mills with an aggregate daily 
capacity of 22,550 sacks at Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Fort Scott, Great 
Bend and Larned, Kansas, and in 
Alva, Okla. The firm has a cereal 
products plant at St. Louis and feed 
mills at Fort Scott and Cherokee, 
Okla. In addition, milling proper- 
ties which are not in operation are 
owned at Pratt and Anthony, Kan- 
sas. 

The company owns total grain 
storage capacity of 6,150,000 bus, of 
which 5,030,000 bus is at mill loca- 
tions, 725,000 at six terminal and 
subterminal elevators and 395,000 
bus at 22 country elevators. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C. TREMEER DIES 


Vancouver, B. C.—Harold C. Tre- 
meer, 69, died recently at New West- 
minster after a short illness. Mr. 
Tremeer had been representative in 
Winnipeg for Western Canadian Flour 
Mills, now the Purity Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., from 1905 until 1912. He 
then came to New Westminster as 
the first Pacific Coast representative 
for the company. In 1917 Mr. Tre- 
meer transferred to Brackman-Ker 
Milling Co., a subsidiary of the Purity 
organization. He retired three years 
ago. 
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Soybean Ceilings 
Up 15c Bu, Mark-ups 
Also Increased 


Washington. D. C. — The long 
awaited order boosting soybean prices 
15c bu has been issued effective 
Oct... 1, 

The Office of Price Administration 
had been working on the order for 
several days upon directive from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in turn relayed from the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. 


Both the agriculture department 
and OPA officials agreed that OPA 
will make no increase in soybean 
meal or any oil meal ceiling. 

The recommendation for the high- 
er prices stemmed originally from 
Mr. Steelman’s Office of Economic 
Stabilization in the White House and 
was subsequently taken up by the 
USDA. The agriculture secretary 
forwarded the price suggestions, ver- 
batim as they were issued from Mr. 
Steelman’s office, on to the OPA. In 
order to conform with the recent 
statement by Secretary Anderson 
that price increases would not be 
issued in the future on agricultural 
commodities, the USDA recommenda- 
tion specified that the suggested 
price boosts were necessary to induce 
production. 

Commission merchants’ and mer- 
chandisers’ mark-ups are ~ increased 
to conform with the Wherry amend- 
ment to the Price Control Act. 


Meanwhile, USDA placed the 1946 
crop soybean support price at $2.04 
bu for green and yellow soybeans 
grading U. S. No. 2, 14% moisture 
basis. With the pending 15c in- 
crease, placing the market price at 
$2.25 bu, the $2.04 support figure is 
slightly above the legally required 
90% parity support price demanded 
in the Steagall Amendment to the 
Stabilization Act of 1942. 





Northwest Grain Silements Put 
Under Permit System for 45 Days 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued 
Service Order No. 617 which is de- 
signed to control. the supply of box- 
cars in the Northwest by placing all 
grain shipments in that territory un- 
der a permit system. The order be- 
comes effective Oct. 1 and will remain 
in force through Nov. 15. 

The text of the order, as tele- 
graphed-to the Minneapolis office of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, is as follows: ; 

“Service Order 617 effective Oct. 1 
to Nov. 15 inclusive, prohibits load- 
ing of wheat, barley, corn, oats, or 
rye in Minnesota, Montana, North or 
South Dakota prior to issuance of a 
permit by Fred S. Keiser. Exception 
1: Wheat consigned to Duluth, Glen- 
wood, Montevideo, Minneapolis, Thief 
River Falls, Staples, St. Cloud, St. 
Paul and Willmar, Minn., Grand 
Forks, N. D., Superior East End and 
Itasca, Wis. Exception 2: Any grain 
consigned to points in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, or California. Cars 
loaded persuant to this order may be 
reconsigned or reshipped only on per- 
mit.” 

It is believed by men in the grain 
trade here that the order was issued 


to expedite shipment of wheat pur- 
chased by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for shipment abroad. In effect, 
it gives priority to government grain, 
it is said. 

Meanwhile, the railroads’ attempts 
to obtain authorization for an _ in- 
crease of 1914% in freight rates from 
the ICC was criticized by members 
of the grain industry as a bad move, 
especially at this time. Freeman 
Bradford of the Indianapolis. Board 
of Trade charged that any boost in 
rail freight costs would widen the 
gap between rail grain and Lake 
grain shipments and destroy all 
semblances of uniformity which: he 
declared was tremendously impor- 
tant in moving the record harvests 
this year. 

I. M. Herndon, speaking for the 
Chicago Board of Trade, also contest- 
ed the proposed freight increases on 
grain at the oral arguments on the 
railroads’ application for the 19144% 
increase. During the hearings before 
ICC Commissioner Clyde Aitchison, 
various agricultural product indus- 
tries urged preferential treatment of 
their specific commodities in the 
event the commerce commission 
granted the freight hikes requested 
by the carriers. 
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PRICE SQUEEZE HALTS SALES 
OF FLOUR TO BAKERY TRADE 


Advancing Wheat Forces Majority of Mills to Withdraw 
—Buyers Well Filled by Previous Bookings—Family 
and Export Sales Only Ones Possible 


Advancing wheat costs have tight- 
ened the price squeeze on millers un- 
der the flour ceilings to the point 
where most of them have been forced 
to withdraw from the bakery trade, 
leaving only family flour and export 
outlets as the remaining business. 
Both of the latter are at the full 
ceilings for their respective cate- 
gories. Each day recently has wit- 
nessed a further creeping advance in 
wheat prices, influenced by decreas- 
ing receipts incident to boxcar short- 
ages and holding tendency of grow- 
ers. The only thing that can ease 
the price barrier on additional flour 
sales is an increase in ceilings or 
complete decontrol of flour prices, 
millers say. 

Supplies of flour in consuming mar- 
kets are ample, despite the withdraw- 
al of mills, due to the record break- 
ing bookings in the first two weeks 
after the Sept. 11 flour ceiling in- 
crease. Growing scarcity of shorten- 
ing in virtually all parts of the coun- 
try is holding a damper on bakery 
output and home baking. 


Ask Blanket Export Extension 


Millers continue to receive delayed 
export licenses, chiefly for Latin- 
American countries. A prime prob- 
lem facing many exporting mills now 
is the job of getting these shipments 
out of the country before the licenses 
expire. Some extension on older li- 
censes was granted some time ago to 
Oct. 5, but this relief is insufficient 
to meet the problem and through the 
millers’ export association the gov- 
ernment is being asked for a blanket 
30-day extension on all licenses. Un- 
less this is granted, the export mar- 
ket will be complicated as an after- 
math of the maritime strike and the 
current longshoremen’s labor difficul- 
ties on the west coast. 


Withdraw From Bakery Trade 


With the price squeeze on bakery 
flour growing a little mere intense, 
many southwestern mills have with- 
drawn from the bakery trade. Cur- 
rent bookings are made up mostly 
of a steady run of family flour orders 
and export sales made on delayed 
licenses. Last week’s volume of 
bookings averaged 116% of capacity, 
with the late days of the week fall- 
ing much below the average. This 
compares with 185% the previous 
week and only 5% a year ago, when 
mills were in a worse price squeeze. 
On the bakers’ part, recent heavy 
bookings have greatly reduced the 
need for flour for a while, although 
a fair volume of bakery inquiry is 
coming to millers daily. With many 
holes to fill, family flour trade is 
moving along at a normal pace. Clears 
strengthened somewhat with the re- 
sumption of export movement. Ship- 
ping directions are good and mills 
are running at capacity levels. 


Family Trade Only Fair 


The majority of spring wheat mills 
were forced. to withdraw from the 
bakery flour market about the mid- 
dle of last week because of the price 
barrier created by the continued 
strength in high protein types of 
wheat. This action followed an even 
earlier withdrawal on high gluten 


flours. With most bakery customers 
booked heavily, however, the with- 
drawal caused little inconvenience 
from the standpoint of immediate 
flour supplies. Family flour trade 
still is possible on the basis of full 
ceilings, but the actual volume pass- 
ing is not large, due to the substan- 
tial bookings of recent weeks. Mills 
can sell clears at the high gluten 
ceilings and standard patent ceilings, 
and report eastern buyers actively 
seeking the clears at such price lev- 
els because of the scarcity of high 
gluten flours. Export demand for 
springs is excellent, but business is 
handicapped by delay in licenses. De- 
spite the withdrawal of many mills 
on bakery business, the bookings by 
spring wheat plants last week made 
the sizable average of 173.6% of ca- 
pacity, against 399.4% the previous 
week and 26% a year ago. 


Most Bakery Buyers Filled 


Except in emergency cases, Buffalo 
mills have withdrawn from the bak- 
ery market because of the price 
squeeze. The boxcar shortage also 
is very serious. Bakers report a 
sharp increase in demand for bread 
since the meat shortage. New York 
reports offerings of flour very light, 
but since most buyers have filled 
their urgent needs, demand is not 
broad. 

Mill offerings at Boston are prac- 
tically nil, due to the price squeeze 
and the fact most mills are sold up 
on their domestic quotas. Most bak- 
eries have ample inventories of flour. 
Sufficient family and bakery flour 
is available in Pittsburgh to care for 
current needs. An electrical work- 
ers’ strike is curtailing bakery opera- 
tions and shortages of fats and oils 
are a problem. : 

Chicago business is restricted by 
lack of mill offerings. Quotas for 
domestic distribution are nearly filled, 
but most buyers have their current 
needs filled. However, demand still 
is good and more business could be 


done if mills were in better position 
to accept orders. Cleveland reports 
most of the larger bakeries and flour 
jobbers well supplied until the first 
of the year. Small bakers are not 
inclined to book ahead. Scarcity of 
shortening is a handicap to both bak- 
ery business and home baking. St. 
Louis mills reported a good demand 
from all directions, but are unable 
to book further because of the price 
squeeze. 


Blenders Interested Buyers 


Family flour business in the South- 
east is reported particularly brisk as 
shipments from some mills begin to 
arrive. Bakery demand is tempora- 
rily supplied and mills have with- 
drawn from the market. Blenders 
still are interested buyers for imme- 
diate delivery and soft wheat short 
patent for blending is up about 15c 
sack. 

On the Pacific Coast, new flour 
sales are slower, especially the higher 
protein types. Middle western and 
southeastern demand for soft wheat 
flour is very good and interior soft 
wheat mills are turning this type out 
as fast as they can. Export ship- 
ments remain uncertain, because of 
the longshoremen’s labor difficulties. 


Production 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 63,360 sacks from the preceding 
week.- Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,841,996 sacks, compared with 
3,778,636 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,690,816 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,556,522 sacks 
and three years ago 3,404,973. Pro- 
duction increased 26,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 48,- 
000 in the Southwest and 14,000 in 
the Central and Southeast. While 
production decreased 8,000 sacks in 
Buffalo and 16,000 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 21, in tons with com- 
parisons: 








7-Receints— -—Shipments— 

1946 945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis oe -»- 16,650 19,140 
Kansas City .. 1,000 575 4,375 5,875 
Milwaukee 12 30 8=—6.3,, 780 3,840 
Philadelphia .. 330 150 eee 6%. 

Week ending Sept. 28: 

Minneapolis Tr +--+» 17,670 18,900 
Kansas City .. 925 300 4,850 3,675 
Philadelphia .. 60 360 eee eee 





Durum Granular Sales Still Slowed 
by High Wheat Costs; Demand Active 


Demand for durum granulars from 
macaroni manufacturers remains ex- 
ceedingly strong, but durum millers 
find their position worsened further 
by an additional gain of lc or more 
in durum wheat prices the past week. 
These mills are continuing the pro- 
duction of a granular product repre- 
senting about 75% extraction as a 
means of conserving durum and 
breaking even on the current flour 
ceiling. Profitable production of 
fancy semolina is impossible under 
the current maximums as long as 
durum wheat remains at its present 
basis of $2.18 bu on the Minneapolis 
spot and “to arrive’ market. 

Eastern noodle and macaroni mak- 
ers are anxious for deliveries of gran- 
ulars and only a few of them have 
been getting as much as they need. 
Continuation of some phases of the 
New York truckers’ strike has been 
an operating handicap to manufac- 
turers, which has permitted granular 


deliveries to catch up with consump- 
tion. Pittsburgh plants have been 
closed by the electric workers’ strike. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Sept. 30, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.13@2.18° $2.12@2.18 
2 Durum or better.. 2.13@2.18 2.12@2.18 
3 Durum or better... 2.12@2.17 2.11@2.17 
4 Durum or better.. 2.11@2.16 a 
5 Durum or better... 2.10@2.15 i oa 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.07 2.10 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Gemt. 29-88)... 0 ccccsen *171,445 82 
Previous week ........ 204,723 98 
WORE BHO wricieseccses 235,530 112 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 28, 1946............ 2,132,424 
July 1-Sept. 29, 10945............ 2,307,695 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED DEMAND STRONG 
AT CEILING PRICES 


Consumption Expands as Feeding Ra- 
tios Improve—Higher Millfeed 
Output Well Absorbed 


Feed ingredient markets are firm 
at full maximum prices, influenced 
by an active demand and supplies 
below buyers’ wants. The re-estab- 
lishment of ceiling prices at levels 
averaging about 40 points below the 
August level on the wholesale index, 
has resulted in more favorable feed- 
ing ratios and the demand for all 
grain by-product feeds and oilseed 
meals again is very active. Inquiry 
for formula feeds also has broad- 
ened, but production is held in check 
by inability of manufacturers to se- 
cure vegetable and animal protein 
ingredients. Increased millfeed pro- 
duction since the removal of mill- 
ing restrictions is well absorbed. 
Most of the seasonally small oil meal 
production is shipped in exchange for 
oil seeds or earlier contracts, leaving 
little for the current market. 

A higher millfeed market ad- 
vanced, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration feedstuffs index 
to 207.1, compared with 206.6 for the 
previous week. The current index 
is about 40 points below the Aug. 
27 level and more than 85 points be- 
low the July peak. 


Millfeeds Well Absorbed 


The liberal millfeed output is well 
absorbed at Minneapolis. Mills now 
have considerable tonnage booked 
ahead and place only limited amounts 
on the market from day-to-day. Such 
offerings are quickly absorbed. Mixed 
car trade is active and mills apply 
considerable tonnage on that sort 
of business. Confidence in millfeed 
values at current levels grew as corn 
and oats maintained a strong posi- 
tion. ~ 

At Chicago, the millfeed situation 
is very tight with demand broad 
and open market offerings limited. 
Most of the trading is in mixed car- 
lots. Bran and middlings are held at 
the full ceiling of $49.90, Chicago. 

At Kansas City, the liberal output 
is readily absorbed. Occasional lots 
of bran appear in commercial chan- 
nels, but offerings of shorts and mid- 
dlings fail to keep up with the de- 
mand. All millfeeds are quoted at 
the full mill ceiling of $46.50 ton, 
Kansas City. 


Production 


Milling production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 55,393 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of flour. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 57,677 tons 
in the week previous and 56,015 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
570,382 tons as compared with 695,- 
544 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








F. W. STOCK PURCHASES 
WHOLESALE BAKERY 


Boston, Mass.—Frederic W. Stock, 
who until a few years ago was identi- 
fied with F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., in 
Boston, has bought out the M&M 
Bakeries, Inc., Dover, N. H., a large 
wholesale bread and cake bakery. 
Thomas J. Barry continues as gen- 
eral manager. Mrs. P. H. McManus 
was the former owner. 


> 2 wre) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Firmer Wheat Prices Pineh 
Mills Under Ceilings 


Slow Selling by Farmers and Car Shortage Hold Cash 
Offerings Below Market Requirements—CCC Buys Less 


Wheat markets are maintaining a 
strong position, despite somewhat less 
aggressive buying recently by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Strength is 
more evident in the higher protein 
brackets of cash wheat, due to mill- 
ing and merchandising competition, 
than in futures markets, which .are 
influenced more by the relatively fa- 
vorable long-time supply situation. 
Slow selling by producers because of 
the income tax factor and the car 
shortage tends to hold cash market 
offerings to levels below current 
needs of all segments of the trade. 

Slower buying by the CCC recently 
has not been explained by the agency, 
but is attributed by trade interests to 
a bogged-down export situation as 
the aftermath of the maritime strike. 
A boxcar priority order to channel 
wheat in the Northwest to the lakes 
or the west coast for export loading 
was announced last week. Wheat 
still may move to miiis for grinding, 
but other grains can move only on 
permits granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Millers Tightly Squeezed 


Millers. find themselves tightly 
squeezed between recent advances in 
wheat costs and the current flour 
ceilings. The majority of them have 
withdrawn from further bookings to 
bakers and are confining sales to 
family distributors and export out- 
lets, which carry somewhat higher 
ceilings than the bakery grades. Mill- 
ers have petitioned for flour decon- 
trol to remove the handicap of un- 
controlled wheat. 

As of Sept. 30, wheat futures closed 
as follows: Chicago January $2.01%4, 
March $1.955, the former up 1%c 
and the latter down 1%c from a 
week previous; Minneapolis Decem- 
ber $1.99%, May $1.911%4, %c and 2c 
higher, respectively; Kansas City De- 
cember $1.93%, May $1.85%, %4c 
higher and %c lower, respectively. 


Prices Double Normal Levels 


While grain prices are still well 
below the July peak they are about 
16% above the June ceiling levels, 
34% above September, 1945, and 
about double the 10-year (135-44) 
September average. At Kansas City, 
No. 2 hard winter wheat averaged 
a little over $2 bu last week. This 
is 20c bu below the July peak, but 
about 13c bu above the June ceiling 
and almost 40c above the September, 
1945, average. At Minneapolis No. 2 
rye averaged $2.29 bu, compared with 
a high of $2.65 in July, $1.53 in June 
and $1.52 in September a year ago. 
The index number of feed grain 
prices for Sept. 24 was 268.5, com- 
pared with 257.2 a week earlier, 306.2 
the high point in July, 209.9 in June 
and 168.3 in September, 1945. 


Easier Tone on Winters 

After several days of advancing 
values, cash winter wheat turned 
easier at Kansas City, with the mar- 
ket around 1%c lower on ordinary 
wheat and ic off on better protein 
varieties. Receipts continued light 
and there was no pressure of offer- 
ings, but buyers showed a decided 
lack of interest after several days 
of advances. The CCC was not a 
factor in the market, the agency 
buying: no wheat at Kansas City for 
several days; possibly because the 
maritime strike had removed the ne- 


cessity for current accumulations. 
With flour business currently light 
and millers probably now covered on 
their sales and to the extent of their 
storage facilities, there is no great 
likelihood of urgent mill demand un- 
til the next flour export quota allot- 
ments are announced and licenses 
issued. This may step up demand for 
ordinary wheat, which has been lag- 
ging the most. The trade looks for- 
ward to a rather tight cash wheat 
supply situation until January at 
least, with prospects for a downward 
trend thereafter if new crop pros- 
pects continue good. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Sept. 30, protein 
content considered. 


Ne. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.00% @2.18 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 1.99% @2.17 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.98% @2.16 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.97% @2.15 
WO. EO eeeerscvesiendxee® 2.03 @2.09 
a hn ie. Pe era eee 2.02 @2.58 
a . Sererererr ere ee 2.01 @2.07 
eh Be 00.606. 0d sere csne 2.00 @2.06 


Demand for wheat at Fort Worth 
is reported somewhat less active 
than recently, with prices 1@2c bu 
higher. As of Sept. 30, ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard was quoted at 
$2.11@2.12 bu, with 13% protein 
bringing 1c premium, basis delivered 
Texas common points. 


Northwest Markets Strong 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth is up about 5@6c on the or- 
dinary types and 7@8c on the high 
protein lots in the past week. Re- 
ceipts were fairly large with 2,865 
cars in at Minneapolis and 3,166 cars 
at Duluth. Most of this was applied 
on “to arrive” contracts, however, 
which left little for open sale. Mill 
demand, coupled with government 
buying, kept the situation very strong 
and the trading basis was advanced 
almost daily. At the close ordinary 
protein, 1 dark northern spring wheat 
was quoted at $2.06@2.07, with the 
Duluth basis 2c bu higher. Bids on 
“to arrive” lots were fully equal to 
the spot market. Durum wheat was 
2@3c higher, with the best milling 
lots of No. 2 amber and No. 2 hard 
amber trading at $2.17@2.18. Red 
durum was in broad demand follow- 
ing removal of restrictions covering 
use of red durum in the manufacture 
of formula feeds. Prices rose sub- 
stantially and neared the basis pre- 
vailing for milling qualities. No. 1 
red durum was nominally quoted at 
$2.07, Minneapolis, and $2.10, Duluth. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Sept. 30: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs......... $2.07 @2.08 
1 DNS 59 Ibs .....ceeeeeeees 2.06 @2.07 
1 DNS 58 Ibs ... eee ee eens 2.06 @2.07 
2° DNS 56 IDS ...crceerscvenes 2.05% @2.06% 
3 Di.8 G6 IDS 2. cer cevccvcees 2.04% @2.05% 
3 DNS 56 IDB 2... ceecescecees 2.04% @2.05% 


Premiums for protein are generally 4c 
for 13%, 8c for 14%, 18c for 15%, and 
28c for 16%. : 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices were firmer, following the 
trend of eastern markets, but trad- 
ing was limited in soft wheats. The 
good demand from the Middle West 
tapered off, with some sales made at 
$2.08, basis delivered Kansas City for 
soft white wheat with no Rex. Buy- 
ing was not broad on that basis, 
prices being up 1@2c bu, but eastern 
prices were better than obtainable 
on the. coast, where the demand is 
limited. ..Mills were not buyers of 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 26- 
22-28 Previous 23-29, 24-30, Oct. 2, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
pr ee eee i *925,315 899,507 928,047 856,859 754,373 
CIOS. 50 cen ctcrevenesocoense 1,477,109 1,428,620 1,302,840 1,245,088 1,238,173 
| ere ree 511,834 520,080 535,274 514,136 492,716 
Central and Southeast ........ *589,042 575,413 584,876 573,387 586,493 
North Pacific Coast .......... *338,696 355,016 339,779 367,052 333,218 
PO Ka cbreaedcrasodedense 3,841,996 3,778,636 3,690,816 3,556,522 3,404,973 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. , 
Crop year flour production 
fom Percentage of capacity operated om July 1 to——————— 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 26- Sept. Sept. 
22-28, Previous 23-29, 24-30, Oct. 2, 28, 29, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 94 91 94 88 76 9,920,246 10,945,848 
Southwest ...... 101 98 96 90 89 17,830,323 16,599,980 
peers 85 87 89 89 85 6,434,310 6,802,014 
Central and S. E. 75 79 72 72 78 6,186,153 7,528,811 
No. Pacific Coast 90 94 100 89 81 3,575,338 4,667,830 
TOtms .ccses 91 91 90 86 83 43,946,370 46,544,483 
THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output — Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 22-28 ..... 894,660 926,702 4 Week! ee eee 
Previous week .. 894,660 895,869 100 eaenrd Pheer Pet. ae 
Year ago ... 814,380 837,000 103 capacity output _ tivity 
Two years ago.. $14,380 798,502 98 Sept. 22-28 ..... 667,800 *584,064 87 
Five-year average .........+.++e0 91 Previous week .. 667,800 572,045 86 
Ten-year AVETABE ..... eee eeeeee 82 TWOP DBO .c-és% 667,800 606,772 91 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 528,783 80 
Sept. 22-28 ..... 364,320 363,575 100 Five-year AVCTAZE ......0ccecccees 70 
Previous week .. 364,320 357,613 SO TDOU-VORP BVOFEGE 6 occcic cei cccucss 65 
ZORF GHO icsccs 352,800 pegry 2 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 292,925 . 
Five-year Average ........sseseeee 81 Minneapolis 
TON-YOGF AVETEBS 2. cccvcsvccvedes 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 22-28 ..... 112,800 110,361 98 Sept. 22-28 ..... 321,360 341,251 106 
Previous week .. 112,800 100,138 89 Previous week .. 321,360 327,842 102 
Year ago ...... 111,132 106,424 96 Year a0 .....; 321,360 321,275 100 
Two years ago.. 111,132 74,610 67 Two years ago.. 318,120 328,076 103 
| at oo BVOTABS 2. ccccccsccccecs HH Five-year average .......s..ee000 84 
ON-YEAF AVETABE .....cscccccscees Gah-veak avers: . 73 
Salina 3 _ ee ee ee ey oe 2 
Sept. 22-28 ..... 84,600 76,471 90 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 84,600 75,000 89 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
TORE BOO caccss 80,556 67,003 83 , ais 
Two years ago.. 100,966 79,051 72 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average : (aes wae 84 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
TON-YOAF AVETARZS 2... cccccccscccece 88 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Sept. 22-28 ..... 786,846 *589,042 75 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 730,806 575,413 79 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- VORP GOW .scess 808,176 584,876 72 
capacity output tivity Two years ago.. 792,240 573,387 72 
Sept. 22-28 ..... 243,720 *194,383 80 DIVG-FORE BVOTORS §occcccccvcccerase 70 
Scag week .. peel shi aas TOO-SORP GVAIERS: 24k sisctvossacies 68 
ear ago ...... 225,72 » ‘i 5 : 
Two years ago.. 269,100 224,702 84 *Preliminary. 
Five-year Average ......-seseeeees 72 BUFFALO 
Ten-year AVeTAGE ........ceeeseees 71 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
“ti ss capacity output tivity 
. are rainy gga = tog SOPH. 22-28... 601,200 511,834 85 
ept. 22-28 ..... 34,2 44,31: Previous week .. 601,200 20,0 5 
Previous week .. 134,200 132,386 we ae pone ry a 
Year ago ...... 134,800 140,210 104 wey ee resins bse 
Two years ago.. 143,200 142,350 99 Two years ago.. 577,416 514,136 89 
Five-year average .............05+ 90 Five-year Average .......cceeseeee 82 
po | | eee eecree ere 81 TOM-YOOFr AVETABS ..)..ccccesccses 82 
. MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (com- 
puted from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included)... Figures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed 


yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r—Southwest—, -——Northwest— -—Buffalo— 


-—-Combined—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Sept. 22-28 .... 29,911 303,134 16,757 
Previous week.. 28,930 18,215 
Two weeks ago 27,952 17,928 
| Aree ery 26,383 336,150 18,793 
pi) BAe 25,213 308,548 17,351 
ROES 0-0 cscvwctse 25,073 313,704 15,276 
BSB orc sveccence 23,249 285,361 15,217 
Five-yr. average 25,966 309,379 16,679 


159,341 8,725 107,907 55,393 570,382 
10,532 57,677 
11,704 57,584 
221,654 10,839 137,740 56,015 695,544 
194,258 10,411 123,190 52,975 625,996 
181,751 9,977 122,486 50,326 617,941 
173/791 8,294 106,562 46,760 565,714 
186,159 9,649 119,577 52,294 615,115 





soft wheat, but were bidding against 
each other and sending high protein 
wheats skyrocketing. Baart wheat, 
10% protein, sold at $2.25 and bids 
on 11% and 12% were made of $2 26 
and:- $2.28, respectively. Protein 
wheats are short and mills will take 
anything -that. is offered. The CCC 


got little wheat as prices advanced. 
Most wheat is now off the ground-in 
the interior, with improvement of the 
car situation accounting for removal. 
Weather has been favorable, but not 
for fall planting. -Harvesting is done: 
excepting in small areas where spring 
wheat is yet to be taken in. 
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* News of the Baking Industry x 











SOUTHERN LEADER—William J. 
Colby of the Ambrosia Cake Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was chosen by 
members of the Southern Bakers As- 
sociation at their recent annual con- 
vention in Edgewater Park, Miss., to 
captain their activities in the year 
ahead, which, it is reported, promise 
to be especially intense, in view of 
the organization’s all-out indorse- 
ment of a public relations program 
for the baking industry. The new 
president succeeds another Ala- 
baman—George Ball of Ball’s Bak- 
ery, Opelika. 





CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
PREPARES FOR CONVENTION 


Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club held a well attended 
luncheon meeting at the Sherman 
Hotel, Sept. 26, which President A. 
W. Fosdyke had called for organiz- 
ing the club’s services at the con- 
vention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation to be held Oct. 13-16. 

President John T. McCarthy, Sec- 
retary Tom Smith and Searing W. 
East, all of the American Bakers 
Association, described the program 
prepared for the Chicago convention 
and all expressed their appreciation 
for the co-operation of the courtesy 
club. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, was named general chair- 
man of ushers for the convention, 
which will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel. He will be assisted by George 
L. Faber, King Midas Flour Mills; 
George Siml, George J. Siml & Co; 
L. R. Merrill, General Mills, Inc; W. 
L. Grewe, International Milling Co., 
day and sub-chairmen, and about 30 
other members who will serve at the 
general business sessions, unit meet- 
ings and the banquet. 

President Fosdyke will have charge 
of the information desk and he will 
be assisted by 10 members. 

A committee consisting of L. R. 
Wolfe, W. E. Long Co; F. J. Bergen- 
thal, Brolite Co; Tom Dillon, Ekco 
Preducts Co; George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly, and Paul Clissold, Bak- 
ers’ Helper, will assist the associa- 
tion officers at the president’s recep- 
tion on Sunday afternoon. 





S. O. Werner, treasurer, reported 
a balance in the treasury of $353.20, 
despite the fact the club has no dues 
and there has been no special assess- 
ment since 1942. 

The club also decided to hold a 
joint Christmas party with the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARR AND CONSOLIDATED 
MERGER VOTE APPROACHES 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.— As previously 
announced, stockholders of the J. B. 
Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and of the Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
Chicago, will vote about Oct. 15 on 
a proposed merger of the two com- 
panies. The merged companies, to be 
known as the Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., with resources of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 and sales exceed- 
ing $25,000,000, will be the fourth 
largest producer of crackers and 


cookies in the country. The merger’ 


will be made through the exchange 
of Consolidated shares for those of 
the Carr company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LEONARD BLOM ELECTED 
BY MINNESOTA ALLIES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The president’s 
gavel of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry was handed 
by E. W. Fierke, General Mills, Inc., 
over to Leonard Blom, bakery opera- 
tions manager for the St. Paul, Minn., 
office of Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., at the group’s first but well- 
attended meeting of the season, held 
here Sept. 27 at the Covered Wag- 
on Cafe. 

William Jenks, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., was elected vice president for 
the 1946-47 term of office, and R. M. 
Bates, Rapinwax-Co., Minneapolis, 
was continued in office as secretary- 
treasurer. 








Elected to the board of directors 
were H. L. Keverne, Swift & Co; H. 
S. Nelson, Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc; L. L. Cavanaugh, The 
Northwestern Miller, and Mr. Fierke. 

Immediate business at hand in- 
cluded plans for the spring conven- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota, discussion of the allies’ role 
in providing birthday cakes for in- 
valid veterans, and co-operation with 
state regional bakers’ meeting to be 
held this fall. 


Roland Aker of Montevideo, Minn., 
president of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, as guest of the evening 
addressed the allies with a brief re- 
view of baking industry progress dur- 
ing the war years and called for con- 
tinued observance of economic prac- 
tices instituted during the war. 





RECALCULATION 
UNDER 319 


Washington, D. C.—Between Oct. 
1 and Nov. 10 bakers are required to 
recalculate prices on products con- 
trolled under Revised Maximum 
Price Regulations 319, which covers 
pies, cakes and similar goods. After 
making recalculations, no report 
need be made to OPA if present 
prices are retained, but if prices are 
either increased or reduced as a re- 
sult of the procedure, the change 
must be reported. Bakers who sold 
to consumers in the base period, 
with less than 25% of the total net 
sales being made to retailers, must 
file with the district OPA office. If 
sales to other classes of purchasers 
totaled 25% or more, price changes 
in duplicate must be filed with OPA 
Washington headquarters. Reports 
must be made on or before Nov. 10, 
and no changes, such as including 
labor increases as a’ factor, have 
been allowed in the method of re- 
calculation since April. 


NEW YORK CHOSEN 
BY ARBA FOR 1947 


—_- mS 
Retailers’ Directors Select Convention 
Site, Indorse Public Relations 
Program, Appoint Advisors 


Chicago, Ill—The Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America will convene 
in New York, N. Y., Feb. 23-26, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, it-was announced 
here recently by Charles W. Koch 
of St. Louis, Mo., president of the 
association. Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary, and John M. 
Benkert, first vice president, will ar- 
range for the program and a special 
convention exhibition. 

The convention announcement fol- 
lowed a meeting of the board of 
directors, at which the board in- 
dorsed plans for a national public re- 
lations program and appointed Paul 
Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, 
Ill., as chairman of a committee to 
organize ARBA’s participation in the 
Oct. 13-16 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association in Chicago. 

Ralph Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the ARBA allied advisory 
committee, submitted a series of rec- 
ommendations for consideration by 
the board and, together with Presi- 
dent Koch, announced a number of 
changes in and additions to the per- 
sonnel of the committee. 

Two new members, H. J. Patter- 
son of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Emil W. Stiefvater 
of Stiefvater’s, San Francisco, Cal., 
have accepted appointment to the 
committee. 

Miss Dorothy Thomas will replace 
Miss Alice Dowling for Standard 
Brands, Inc; Harry Keller replaces 
J. E. Mapes for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
and Hugh King will serve in place of 
Ed Carlson for Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. 





OPA Working on Increase to 33 1-3% 
of Bakery Decontrolling Factor 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration is expected soon 
to change its interpretation of the 
“substantial quantity” of a decon- 
trolled item in a product necessary 
to free that product from controls. 

To the baking trade, this would 
mean that 3344.% of decontrolled 
eggs, milk or dairy products, rather 
than 20%, in any bakery item would 
assure free-price status for the par- 
ticular bakery product. 

This new policy has been in the 
wind for several weeks and is now 
believed to have reached the issu- 
ance category. OPA sources indi- 
cated that the order would be re- 
leased within a few days but bak- 
ery industry spokesmen, on the oth- 
er hand, predicted that the pricing 
agency would hold up issuance until 
after the Oct. 1 price recalculations 
on items under Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 319 are made, as 
bakers are required to make before 
Nov. 10. 

Legal advisors for the baking in- 





dustry charged that, if the new pol- 
icy is issued, it would constitute an 
attempt to extend the price controls 
beyond the intent of Congress, which 
exempts from control food products 
processed in whole or substantial 
part of decontrolled eggs or dairy 
products under the Price Control 
Extension Act as it now stands. This 
exemption rules until and unless the 
Price Decontrol Board acts to restore 
ceiling on these basic items. 


383'4,% Now Proper Interpretation 


On July 27 OPA officials deter- 
mined that a 20% content of prod- 
ucts exempted from price control 
under the act also meant decontrol 
of the finished product. Now, how- 
ever, OPA says that, since then and 
after conferences with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it has been de- 
cided that 33%% is the proper in- 
terpretation of “substantial.” A -fur- 
ther revision of past policy would en- 
able the processor to figure weight 
percentages as well as volume, OPA 


discloses. 

One point to be included in the 
policy revision that would favor bak- 
ers will be that the 33144% figure will 
overrule the 20% for decontrol. In 
other words, if a finished product con- 
tains 20% controlled sugar and 
334% decontrolled eggs, the item 
would be free of controls. Before 
the new policy was discussed, this 
percentage of sugar would have 
placed the finished commodity under 
price controls. 

OPA further justifies its new 
33% % interpretation by pointing out 
that under the present policy, 20% 
is used in one direction and 33144% 
in another to express the idea of 
what constitutes a ‘substantial’ 
quantity. The 20% is used to sig- 
nify the required content of a de- 
controlled ingredient to free the fin- 
ished product from controls, as ex- 
plained above. The 33%% has long 
been used by USDA in interpreting 
“agricultural commodities”—meaning 


(Continued on page 86) 
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EsTABLISHED 


Brand—VELVET 








Tbe WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Another Superior T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 


Road Mark to 
Better Baking 


HE milling industry is back 

again on the straight road of 
normal white flour production. 
And this Imperial Crest points the 
way to good white bread for any 
baker. For nearly 70 years, this 
trade-mark has stood for superi- 
ority in bread-making flours. You 
can rely on it. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 














LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. | 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS "i222 




















HELLO, JO! 


W ere welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 





THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








Back in the Groove 


Quality bread production can get 
back in the groove again now that 
white flour is again available. And 


the baker who uses HEART of 
. AMERICA has gone a long way to- 
| /, y ward ‘grooving. his bread sched- 





ules for smooth and trouble-free 
production of a tasty, tempting 
loaf. 


HEART of AMERICA is milled 


BNI for strict uniformity and carefully 
fl Bb motu checked at every step in milling 
to maintain top quality standards. 
That's why loaves made with 
HEART of AMERICA consist- 


ently score so well. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 





























CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Blind Poultrymen 


The first eight students have grad- 
uated from Texas A. & M. College’s 
poultry course for the blind, and 
plans already are under way to en- 
roll a new class for the coming school 
year. 

Blindness is not a barrier to learn- 
ing the chicken business, says H. L. 
Mathews, who taught the class. 

Using their sense of touch in place 
of sight, the students readily learned 
culling, and became expert at feed- 
ing, watering, and even vaccinating. 

They can’t, of course, candle eggs, 
but they do an extra good job of 
grading by size, shape, shell texture, 
and weight. They also are good at 
finding cracked eggs. 

The course was designed primarily 
to help the students go into the 
broiler business. Students who need 
financial help are aided by the Texas 
Commission for the Blind, or by 
the Farm Security Administration.— 
Farm Journal. 

The Roman Emperor Heliogabalus 
gave dinners of 22 courses and the 
guests went to a different part of the 
city for each course. 


Scottish Scone 


e OW can I use potatoes as a 

handy substitute for flour?” 
One answer to the question is pota- 
to griddle scones—the Scottish ver- 
sion of a biscuit. They not only 
serve as a quick bread with a meal, 
but the hot scones can be used like 
biscuit in shortcake types of main 
dishes, with creamed left-over meat 
or fish or vegetables poured on top? 
The following recipe yields five or 
six servings: 

Sift together two cups sifted flour, 
one teaspoon salt and three tea- 
spoons baking powder. Cut in three 
tablespoons fat with two knives or 
a pastry blender. Blend in one cup 
cold mashed potatoes. Mix one 
beaten egg and one third cup milk 
and add to the first mixture. Mix 
slightly. Roll three eighths inch 
thick, adding just a little more flour 
if needed. Cut into squares and bake 
slowly on a hot greased griddle or 
frying pan. Turn several times to 
cook through. Makes 10 to 12 
scones. 

Ancient Seed 

W HAT is the life span of a seed? 
That’s a question which can be 

definitely answered as pertains to 


specific kinds of seed. As for wheat 
grain, scientists say that its life span 


ey 72 
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a poke of pecan nuts,” 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
shot my Daniels, our congressman down 
to Washington City, nigh into 
fits when he got a letter I 
+ wrote him t’other day, not 
cussin’ the gov’ ment, neg, bel- 


N= ly-achin’ about” miith- 


helper in runnin’ 
contribute the aid of Red Saw- 
yer, who not only has the lim- 
berest jaw of anybody in these 
h’yar hills but is as loose with 
the truth as any orator I ever heard tell of be- 
tween the North Pole and Shreveport, Louisiana.” 


said Old Dad Fetchit 
“that I 


in’ but sayin’ if he 
needed a right good 
things I 


—R.E.S. 





“which the agricultural 











is 16 years at the most. To the con- 
trary, however, are the fanciful-tales 
of ancient living seeds—such as those 
about wheat grain thousands of years 
old taken from Egyptian tombs. But, 
as scientists have proven, such stories 
were frauds. 

However, a new life span for seed 
has been recorded in London. Dur- 
ing the war a German bomb landed 
near the Natural History Museum 
and scattered the Sloane Collection, 
tossing out a seed known to be 240 
years old. Dr. John Ramsbottom, the 
museum’s keeper of botany, later 
found the lotus seed, planted it and 
thus discovered the oldest known liv- 
ing seed—for it is still living and 
growing. 

In 1692 Peter the- Great introduced 
a brand new delicacy to the Russian 
nobility—bread, with butter spread 
on it. 


A Bowl of Rice 


HE scarcity of rice in England 

has been so acute that no one 
has tasted any since before the war. 
This was brought out by Rex Harri- 
son, famous English actor, who stars 
in his first American film, “Anna and 
the King of Siam,” a Darryl F. 
Zanuck presentation. Harrison says 
that he is certain that one scene in 
the film will bring a legion of other 
British actors storming the portals 
of Hollywood. 

In the film, Harrison plays the 
role of the temperamental King 


Mongkut. The scene he refers to 
merely calls for him, as the king of 
Siam, to eat a bowl or rice. Harri- 
son was delighted. 

“Do you know,” he pointed out to 
co-stars Irene Dunne and Linda 
Darnell, “I haven’t tasted any rice 
since before the war? No one in 
England has. This scene will prompt 
every English actor to try to get a 


Hollywood contract immediately!” 


Luz Blaster 
E I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
* & Co. rushed 300 lbs of a new 
insecticide to Sardinia recently to 
combat the plague of crop-destroying 
grasshoppers now invading that is- 
land. The new insecticide is as 
tough as its name—Hexachlorocy- 
clohexane. 

Heavy inroads were made in the 
ranks of the pests and obsevers re- 
port millions of hoppers shovelled 
off the roads into the ditches. Ap- 
plication methods included spraying 
from moving trains. Grasshoppers 
have been particularly difficult or 
impossible to control up to this point. 


Push-Button Farming 


HE adoption of small planes by 

farmers for use in their work is 
becoming quite common. They cover 
a multitude of services, such as dust- 
ing and spraying of crops and mos- 
quito-breeding spots, scaring away 
birds that feed on young plants, 


spreading fertilizer and spraying soil 
with oil solutions. They’re a great 
help in easing the American farm- 
er’s labors. To lessen his toil still 
more, the pushbotton farm is well 
on its way to becoming a reality. 

On a farm outside Madison, Wis., 
the University of Wisconsin is in- 
stalling a maze of buttons and levers 
for feeding and caring for livestock. 
Upon completion the farm will be 
used for a four-year experiment 
professors 
predict will cut in half the time 
dairy farmers spend on chores. It 
is estimated that dairy farmers 
spend about 55% of their time car- 
ing for stock and it is hoped to cut 
it to about 20%. 

Equipment includes a barn cleaner, 
moving on an endless chain in a gut- 
ter, that will carry manure out of the 
barn and dump it into a pile, and a 
silo -unloader that will take silage 
out of the silo and drop it into the 
feed-room in front of the cows. All 
the farmer has to do is pull a lever. 
Another time-saver is a feed proc- 
essing and handling machine. 
The farmer pushes a button, and the 
machine mixes, grinds the grain feed 
and delivers it to the animals. Also 
being installed is a hay drier. Half 
of it is constructed with one-inch 
blocks, while the other half is a new 
type with slats supported by inch 
blocks. The latter method allows 
more air to circulate up to the hay. 


Many years ago olives were so rare 
a delicacy in this country that so- 
cialites had their servants wear 
green gloves to serve them. 


From October Gold 


Where harvesters have passed, the 
hills are thinned. 

As oat-fields are obedient to wind, 

The birches, like Rapunzel who was 
fair, 

At command of the witch, autumn, 
on the air 

Let down their golden leaves like 
golden hair. 

The cut wheat lies in brilliant rows 
of gold 

Before the sheaves are made. 
fields have rolled 

To sky and back. The day has 
counted ten, 

Filled with the harvest by machines 
and men— 

Until the moon lays sheets of silver- 
foil 

Upon the stubble and the fall-plowed 
soil. 


The 


—Helen Maring. 
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A GREAT CAMPAIGN PROPOSED 


§ hw executive committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation merits the highest commen- 
dation of every miller for its‘courageous action 
in sounding the call to arms of the flour milling 
industry to join forces in a nationwide campaign 
to restore breadfoods to, at least, their former 
high place in the American diet. For many years 
the consumption of bread has been retreating be- 
fore the onward march of numberless competi- 
tive food products, constantly aided by new meth- 
ods of preparation, packaging, transportation, dis- 
tribution and—perhaps above all else—by well or- 
ganized publicity and promotion. 

Through all of these years, millers have made 
a single product—fiour, used chiefly for bread pro- 
duction, with departure from the standard pat- 
tern only in such variations as cake flours, self- 
rising, phosphated and other specialty flours and 
somewhat more attractive packaging. While all 
of these variations have contributed something 
to the defense of “the best and cheapest food” in 
the long contest for space in the two quarts or 
so space in the adult human stomach, they have, 
taken as a whole, been grossly insufficient. 

It is true that from time to time considerable 
groups of millers and bakers have made minor 
efforts to restore white bread to its earlier place 
in the diet by such efforts as the printing of the 
phrase “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food” 
on flour sacks and bread wrappers, and by organ- 
ization of the National Food Bureau — later 
changed in name to the Wheat Flour Institute; 
and we are proud to have had some part in these 
rather small-time plans, both of which were ef- 
fective within the limits of the means and effort 
available. 

The plan now presented to the industry by 
authority of the Federation Executive Commit- 
tee is quite properly constructed on a much broad- 
er base and essentially contemplates the entire 
industry being called upon to participate both 
in spirit and in that most important of all es- 
sentials providing the sinews of war in the sub- 
scription amounting to a million and a quarter 
dollars per year over a period of not less than two 
years. This period is obviously the minimum pe- 
riod during which the effort should be continued, 
since a mere splash for a year or so not only 
would have limited effect in accomplishing its 
purpose but would be tragic in exposing the weak- 
ness of the industry in the continuing Battle of 
Food. 

It is also worth while taking into account that 
the over-all campaign proposed by the committee 
should have the extremely valuable result of 
bringing millers into greater harmony through 
their being thus joined in a common effort. This 
alone, as measured by results in other highly 
competitive food industries which have been 
brought together in the cause of promotion of 
their products, might make the expenditure worth 
while as an investment in goodwill quite apart 
from the more material results sought to be ac- 
complished. 

The success of the effort to raise so consider- 
able sum of money, even in a time of relatively 
high prosperity in the milling industry, will, of 
course, be revealed only by the event. We our- 
selves as an observer from the sidelines hear much 
both pro and con, but, fairly measured, we can 
authentically report that to date the pros appear 
to be in substantial majority. 


A PLEA FOR BREAD VARIETY 


WE greatly hope that, should the members 

of the flour milling industry adopt the co- 
operative plan now under consideration and in- 
vest an amount approximating two and a half 
million dollars over a period of two years 
in nation-wide promotion of increased ‘consump- 
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tion of wheat flour and its products—long suffer- 
ing from the energetic competition of processors 
of other foods—members of the commercial bak- 
ing industry will not fail to take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded them, without cost to 
themselves, to broaden and enormously extend 
the market for their own products by engaging 
much more actively in the production and sales 
promotion of the numberless delicious baked 
products of flour which they have for many years 
past so generally neglected. 

It is unfortunate that, as the baking indus- 
try has concentrated into larger and ever larger 
units through the past quarter of a century, there 
has been a steady, and not yet interrupted, ten- 
dency to concentrate both production and sales 
promotion upon a standard product—a loaf of 
bread. As a matter of simple truth and despite 
intense rivalry in advertised claims for super-ex- 
cellence, these loaves of bread are almost as alike 
in size, quality, texture and appetite appeal as so 
many potatoes in a basket. No doubt there are 
certain differences in quality, crust, even palata- 
bility; but, broadly speaking, the housewife re- 
gards most of them merely as “a loaf of bread.” 

Meanwhile the battle of costs, methods of dis- 
tribution and profit—especially through the re- 
cent war and postwar times of regulation—have 
caused the numberless varieties of bread—hearth 
baked loaves, hard rolls, butter rolls and the in- 
finite variety of delicious products of the baker 
almost to disappear from commercial channels, 
save as they may be obtained by locating a small 
retail baker and, perhaps by standing in line, ob- 
tain some of his “goodies”; or from the house-to- 
house baker with his salesman’s basket of tempt- 
ing products. 

Without any figures to support the “guess,” 
we suspect that, if the “curve” of decline of flour 
consumption through the past quarter of a cen- 
tury were to be related to a similar “curve” 
depicting the concentration of the baking in- 
dustry into larger and ever larger units — with 
their production and accounting and sales meth- 
ods directed chiefly to securing increased volume 
for standardized “loaves of bread,” it would be 
made clearly apparent that some part—which 
we will not attempt to state in terms of per- 
centage of the whole—of the decline of consump- 
tion in the baked products of flour has been and 
continues to be due to the “standardization” of 
the loaf of bread and the difficulty, approaching 
impossibility, of buying the numberless baked 
delicacies, which ‘are so welcomed in millions of 
homes. 

In commenting on this subject on some earlier 
occasion, we perhaps told the story of a reason- 
ably well-to-do small family which had long been 
accustomed to include a “loaf of bread” in its 
daily, or every other day, order to the grocer. 
Suddenly, as light out of darkness, the family 
table was enriched by the presence of butter rolls 
—instead of the inevitable toast—for breakfast, 
hard rolls or hearth baked “French” bread for din- 
ner and other almost forgotten varieties of bread 
from day to day. Inquiry disclosed that the 
change from sameness to infinite variety was the 
result of a quite simple thing—a man with a bas- 
ket had appeared each morning at the door. Fur- 
ther inquiry also revealed that the little family’s 
bread “budget” had been increased from about 
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two dollars per month to more than six dollars, 
with everyone happier and better fed and the 
milling and bakery industry blessed by a more 
than 200 per cent increase in its gross income 
from that single customer. 

It is fair and truthful to say that, among all 
of the graphs shown to millers depicting the 
enormous gains made by so many food products, 
while consumption of the baked products of flour 
have trended almost steadily downward, the in- 
crease in nearly every major product shown has 
been in substantial part due to improved trans- 
portation, packaging, marketing and—above all 
else—variety in preparation, distribution and ap- 
petite appeal. Meanwhile, bread has continued 
to be “a loaf of bread,”—very good bread, to be 
sure, beautifully wrapped, already sliced, but, 
finally, as staple as potatoes in the bin, salt in the 
shaker or sugar in the bowl. 

The vastly increased market for canned soups 
was not the result of merely making more rather 
tasteless soup and advertising it but by making a 
great variety of more and better soups. So, also, 
with cheese; although that, if we may intrude a 
personal complaint, ultimately has been carried 
so far that, in the incredible confusion of fancy 
products and packages, we find it virtually im- 
possible to get an occasional wedge of plain old 
yellow cheese of the variety, we believe, tech- 
nically known as “New York sharp,” but -fo us, in 
our youth and for all time known as “cheese.” But 
that, perhaps is somewhat apart from the subject 
of our discussion, even though, in combination with 
half a pint, or less, of beer—when, as and if— 
it produces a rarebit delicacy above all else. 

Anyway, let us hope that, should the milling 
industry succeed in going forward with its cou- 
rageous plans for restoring bread foods to their 
own, the baking industry will wholeheartedly 
join hands and make it possible for America to 
buy the delicious products to be depicted in the 
advertisements. 

eo ee 


MEAT THE SYMBOL 


[tT doubtless is profitless, perhaps even idle, to 

comment on the meat situation in a business 
publication so closely allied as this one with bread 
foods. The tragic meat shortage is known to all 
men as the result of stupid politics and to all 
women as creating a serious problem in the sim- 
ple matter of hard living with insufficient food 
in a land of plenty. 

Yet the present meat famine is of very much 
greater significance than is evident in the tran- 
sient matter of scarcity. It is significant as show- 
ing more clearly than any other situation de- 
veloped by government direction of our economy 
through the past fourteen hard years the evils 
of a controlled economy. It is significant as prov- 
ing above all else, in that it comes closest to the 
sheer business of living, the futility of trusting 
the control of all things to a small group of poli- 
ticians, with intelligence ranging from long ex- 
perience and a surplus of technical knowledge to 
the most utter stupidity, but all of them influ- 
enced primarily less by their concern. for the good 
of the nation and its 140 millions of men, women 
and children than by desire to exert authority, 
either to prove some idealistic, even socialistic, 
theory or to fit government policies, together 
with federal laws and the manner of their en- 
forcement into a pattern of such compliance with 
demands of pressure groups as will in largest de- 
gree affect the party loyalties and votes of the 


nation. 


At this moment the current government policy 
as to restoring or not restoring meat to the tables 
of the nation is almost altogether one of whether 
to stand pat on the present monstrous program or 
finding some devious method by which the resent- 
ment of the nation can be appeased before the 
November election. 
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Now that fine, white flour is avail- 
able again, there’s double emphasis 
on the appetizing inner appearance 
of your loaf... the kind of crumb 
character that brings ’em back for 


more. 


You'll get that desirable result 
from HAVASAK. It’s backed by 
careful, laboratory-controlled mill- 
ing practice, with quality firmly 
founded on choice southwestern 
wheats, the finest ever for the type 
of loaf today’s market demands. 


Try HAVASAK. You'll like it. 


Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 











SECURITY MILLING COMPANY, INC, 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Washington, D. C.—Few addition- 
al price boosts on agricultural com- 
modities are likely to be granted, 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, stated last week in a radio 
broadcast from New Mexico, where 
he is vacationing. The statement 
came as a blow to millers, cottonseed 
and soybean processors, bakers and 
food manufacturers of all types, 
many of whom have petitioned for 
ceiling increases or outright decon- 
trol. 

Mr. Anderson took an additional 
punch at the grain industry when he 
disclosed his intent to convert the 
record grain crops into meat rather 
than to market the grain itself. This 
is the third swing of the livestock- 
grain pendulum within a year. Last 
winter the campaign was to feed cat- 
tle to avert a meat shortage; in the 
spring too much livestock was be- 
ing fed in comparison to the amount 
of feed on hand so the pendulum 
swung the other way, and now back 
it comes again. 


To End Price Supports 


A third revelation that stunned 
some members of the food field—al- 
though it has for some time been the 
known policy of the USDA—was the 
intent to withdraw the cushioning 
government price support programs 
as soon as the law permits. This 
would have a crippling effect in 
such industries as poultry raising 
and potato growing. 

As to the banning of further price 
increases, Mr. Anderson declared 
that the department’s goal is in- 
creased agricultural production and, 
since ceiling prices do not seem to 
be impeding the needed output, the 
USDA believed there should be few 
if any upward adjustments in the 
future. 

“The law may require some, due 
to changes in parity rate and the 
like,” he added, ‘but barring entire- 
ly unforeseen circumstances which 
might affect agricultural production, 
these are about the only price ad- 
justments contemplated, and what- 
ever they may be or when they may 
come, they will be held to the min- 
imum required by law.” 

Championing the livestock dealer 
whose range is full of the cattle 
clamored for at every meat counter 
in the nation, Mr. Anderson declared 
that the need at present is to convert 
feed into meat rather than to rush 
livestock to market before it is 
ready. 


Praises Livestock Raisers 


Although condemned by most peo- 
ple for feeding lighter weight live- 
stock instead of marketing it, the 
livestock men were praised by the 
secretary. He explained that the re- 
sult may not be apparent for months 
to come, but will mean more meat 
in the long run than the country 
otherwise would have. 

Reminding the farmers and produc- 
ers that government support pro- 
grams are for a limited time only, 
Mr. Anderson disclosed his intention 
to terminate such price cushions as 
soon as possible under law. The 
Steagall Amendment to the Stabil- 
ization Act requires that prices be 
supported within 90% of parity for 
two years after a formal declaration 
that hostilities have ceased. Thus 
such programs must last at least 
through 1948. 

In the long run, Mr. Anderson con- 
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Anderson Chills Ceiling Rise 


Hopes on Farm Commodities 


tended, farmers and producers would 
be better off with a market which 
will absorb their production without 
forcing the government to intervene 
by buying huge portions of the crop 
or product in order that prices will 
not drop suddenly due to markets 
glutted with certain products. 

The secretary further defended his 
stand against additional price rises 
by stating that much of the cause 
of price uncertainties and pandemo- 
nium in markets is because the na- 
tion expects more’ and more price 
boosts in one field or another. Much 
of the 1946 crop has already been 
sold, he pointed out, and the farmer 
has a right to know that what he 
earned this year will not be shrunk 
by future skyrocketing prices. 
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OPA ANNOUNCES RISE IN 
FINISHED RICE CEILINGS 


Washington, D. C.—Resulting from 
the $1-per-bbl rough rice increase 
recently directed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Office of Price 
Administration boosted mill ceilings 
for finished rice from 50c to $1.70 
per cwt, depending on the variety, 
effective Sept. 16. 

Milled whole kernels, long grains, 
were raised $1.65 per cwt; Fortuna 
variety, $1.70; Prelude and Edith 
varieties, $1.65; milled whole kernels, 
short grains, $1.55; Early Prolific 


and all other varieties, $1.60; second 
heads, all varieties, 75c, and screen- 
ings and brewers’ rice, 50c. 

OPA officials pointed out that also 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY — Roger 
W. Pratt, division manager for the 
Wallace & Tiernan Sales Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was honored at a din- 
ner at the Hillcrest Country Club of 
that city on Sept. 23. The dinner 
was given by his associates in the 
company on the occasion of Mr. 
Pratt’s 25th anniversary with Wal- 
ace & Tiernan. Starting with the 
organization at its Newark, N. J., 
headquarters, Mr. Pratt originally 
went to Kansas City for a six weeks’ 
assignment, which grew into a pe- 
riod of more than a score of years. 
His 25th year with the company 
made him eligible for the Wallace & 
Tiernan Diamond Club and for re- 
ceiving a diamond pin. At the Hill- 
crest party, he was given a pen and 
pencil set. 


covered by the price hikes are known 
increases in raw material costs based 
on higher prices payable to rice farm- 
ers during the past month for rice 
of lower moisture content. Also con- 
sidered in the action were the costs 
of official certification and deter- 
mination of moisture required by 
USDA, which must be paid by the 
millers. 

The pricing agency expressed as- 
surance that the ceiling boost would 
grant the rice industry at least total 
costs for production. However, to 
be absolutely certain, OPA is making 
additional studies to determine what, 
if any, additional adjustments may 
be necessary. 
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Los Angeles Flour 
Distributors Get 
Mark-Up Increase 


The San Francisco Regional Office 
of OPA has granted temporary high- 
er mark-ups to flour distributors in 
Los Angeles. The new order grants 
an increase of 10c sack and requires 
that distributors supply the regional 
office with cost figures for the next 
90 days in order that it may decide 
if the new figures should be made 
permanent or adjusted at the end of 
that period. 
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BRAINERD AND BURGESS 
ANNOUNCE PARTNERSHIP 


Chicago, Ill—Harold E. Burgess 
and Henry Brainerd, flour brokers, 
have formed Brainerd & Burgess, 
Inc., and will have offices at 2059 
Daily News Building, 400 West Mad- 
ison Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Burgess recently resigned his 
position as a sales executive with 
the Chicago branch of General Mills, 
Inc., and Mr. Brainerd has been en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage business 
for the past few years. He formerly 
was with the Standard Milling Co. 

Both men are well known in the 
flour and baking industries, and they 
will do a general brokerage business 
in all types of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
FEED PLANT COMPLETED 


LaFayette, Ala. — The Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. has recently com- 
pleted a formula feed plant and is 
now manufacturing a complete line 
of poultry, dairy, hog and horse and 
mule feeds under the trade name of 
“ABC Feeds.” 
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LAST QUARTER FLOUR 
EXPORTS GET APPROVAL 


Winnipeg, Man. — Sales of export 
flour may now be made to the British 
Ministry of Food for delivery from 
the mill during October, November 
and December, 1946, according to mill 
instructions from the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

The wheat price basis for this 
three-month period will be constant 
at $1.55, plus 3%c per bu carrying 
charge, which makes a total price of 
$1.5842 per bu, basis No. 1 North- 
ern in store Fort William/Port Ar- 
thur, or Vancouver. 

All sales are to be reported to the 
Canadian Wheat Board in the usual 
manner. 
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War Food Orders 
Prevent Full Use 
of Feed Supplies 


Chicago, Ill.—Still shackled by re- 
strictive wartime operating controls, 
the feed industry is not in a free po- 
sition to make maximum use of our 
bounteous harvests in production of 
meat, Walter C. Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, charged last week. 

He quoted Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson who, in a 
radio talk last week, said that 
“in the case of meat it is to the in- 
terest of the American public to see 
markets slowed up temporarily and 
meat hard to find while 52,000,000 
head of cattle and 58,000,000 head of 
hogs convert 160,000,000 tons of feed 
into top grade beef and pork.” 

Yet in the face of bumper crops, 
feed manufacturers must operate un- 
der U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture war food orders which permit 
them to use only 85% of the grain, 
grain products, grain by-products, 
and proteins used during the same 
period of 1945, Mr. Berger explained. 

“The first step in carrying out the 
conversion of these large crops to 
meat which Secretary Anderson de- 
scribes, is to release the feed indus- 
try from unnecessary restrictions,” 
he declared, pointing out that the in- 
dustry produces and distributes more 
than $2,000,000,000 worth of scien- 
tifically balanced poultry and live- 
stock rations and supplements an- 
nually. 
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Filing Procedure on 
Decontrol Petitions 
Explained by USDA 


Washington, D. C. — To clarify 
hazy inquiries concerning procedure 
for filing decontrol petitions with the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, USDA has released a de- 
tailed explanation explaining who 
may petition, how they should file 
and how denials may be appealed. 

Under the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Extension Act 
only an official industry advisory 
committee can petition the Secretary 
of Agriculture for decontrol of an 
agricultural commodity. Communi- 
cations from persons other than the 
advisory committee are not formal 
petitions, but are given considera- 
tion and provide background infor- 
mation, it was pointed out. 

Under the regulations for filing is- 
sued by the secretary and published 
in the Federal Register of Aug. 28 
and Sept. 10, the petition must be 
based on the ground that supplies 
are sufficient to meet requirements. 

After an eligible industry advisory 
committee has filed a petition for 
decontrol of a commodity, the secre- 
tary is required to grant or deny a 
petition within 15 days after the pe- 
tition is filed. If the petition is 
denied (in whole or in part), the ad- 
visory committee may request a 
hearing which must be held within 
10 days. 

The secretary’s decision must be 
issued within 15 days after the hear- 
ing. Should the petition be again 
denied, the advisory committee may 
appeal to the Price Decontrol Board 
anytime during 30 days after this 
denial has been made by the secre- 
tary. The decision made by the 
PDB is final. 
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The End of the Lunch-Pail Era 
Poses a Real Question 


’ I NHE lunch-pail era is over. Its 
passing will bring an increased 
consumption of bakery prod- 

ucts—especially in sweet goods. Such 

is the reasoning of the Department of 

Agriculture, which has established a 

special agency to encourage the in- 

stallation of factory restaurants 


throughout the country. 





By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


This rosy prediction, 
made to order for wholesale bakers, 


is not shared by practical bakers 
themselves—at least, not with the 
same high degree of enthusiasm. The 
chief argument against the idea that 
increased in-plant feeding will mean 
an increased consumption of bakery 
seemingly 
industrial establishments will change 


@ In choosing enrichment concentrates, uniformly high quality is a 
basic consideration. This is one reason why Bi-Cap Concentrates, the 


concentrates with the Pfizér label, are 


in constant demand. In Bi-Cap 


production quality control is exercised with the same precision that has 
maintained Pfizer leadership throughout a near-century. Modern plants 
and facilities and the combined efforts of a large staff of laboratory 
workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently 


pure and uniformly excellent. 
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All three types provide uniform fine par- - 
ticle size, and possess free-flowing char- 
acteristics. Bi-Cap Concentrates meet the 
recommendations of the Millers National 
Federation as to composition, allowing 
ample safety factor. All three are finely 
milled to facilitate even distribution in 

our flour. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81. 

aiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 444 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.; 605 
Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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eating habits as to location and not 
as to quantity—that the same people 
are merely eating in a _ different 
place. Anyway, the idea is worth 
looking into. Here goes: 

Factory cafeterias and canteens, it 
is certain, are now more evident than 
ever before throughout the industrial 
plants of the nation. The tremen- 
dous production schedules of World 
War II crowded hundreds of workers 
into industrial developments that 
were either isolated from communi- 
ties or were located in areas which 
did not have enough, or large enough, 
restaurants to feed large numbers of 
hungry workers, and thus the only 
practical way to keep workers well 
fed and happy was to. install in- 
plant feeding facilities. 

Shrinking of industrial production 
since the war has had its effect on 
in-plant feeding as a market for bak- 
ery products, but it is certain that 
more plants are feeding more work- 
ers with on-the-spot sandwiches or 
cooked meals than before World War 
II. What this certainty means to 
the baking industry in terms of in- 
creased breadstuffs consumption can- 
not now be determined. 

Opinion within the baking indus- 
try tends to point out that expansion 
in the factory-restaurant field will 
change nothing: the worker is mere- 
ly eating in a different place or has 
discarded his lunch-box. He isn’t 
eating any more than he did before. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
however, has a different point of 
view. The department has organized 
the USDA Industrial Feeding Divi- 
sion—to encourage the development 
of factory restaurants, and has sug- 
gested that bakeries establish special 
departments to concentrate upon ca- 
tering to the industrial market. 

Any expansion of the baking indus- 
try toward this potential market— 
if it proves to be a definite market 
over and above other established out- 
lets for bakery products—will have 
to come after the famine emergency 
because of current shortages of flour, 
sugar, fats and oils. 

Bakery industry officials reason 
that a sudden increase in in-plant 
feeding will not aid their businesses 
to any great extent since the lunches 
eaten in the plants would only mean 
that those meals would not be con- 
sumed at home or in outside restau- 
rants, or eaten from a lunch-box. 

The Industrial Feeding Division, 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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9 DO IN-PLANT FEEDING PROGRAMS MEAN 
= BIGGER MARKETS FOR BAKERY PRODUCTS = 


found properties of the vitamin, the 
‘mineral and the calorie. In other 
words, nutritionally balanced meals 
served on the job have paid off. 
There is, of course, nothing revolu- 
tionary in the long known value of 
good nutrition as a factor in in- 





however, has_ produced statistics 
showing approximately 3,000,000,000 
more pounds of food to be consumed 
by factory workers in plants where 
cafeterias are functioning than in the 
lunch-pail era. 


Sweet Goods a Factor 


In factory restaurants, the gov- 
ernment officials’ argument continues, 
most of the baked goods are “im- 
ported” and thus bakery-produced 
pies and cakes replace the home- 
made articles once carried in lunch- 
boxes. They conceded, however, that 
the increase in bread sales would not 
be appreciable since the same source 
supplies both in-plant feeding units 
and kitchens at home, as well as in- 
dependent restaurants. 

USDA officials recommend that 
part of the baking industry’s post- 
emergency program includes plans for 
building ‘factory cafeteria markets. 
They urge development of staffs 
within bakeries for delving into the 
industrial feeding field, just as the 
bakeries’ special restaurant and in- 
stitutional feeding divisions explore 
their separate markets. 

The percentage of the factories 
which have their own baking units 
to produce sweet goods for their cafe- 
terias and lunchrooms is not large, 
it is pointed out. Hence, a swift- 
growing outlet for the baked prod- 
ucts when the present tight supply 
situation loosens would obviously fall 
on in-plant feeding establishments. 

Some bakers have already launched 
plans for catering to the plants which 
do not have baking facilities. Sev- 
eral were reported to have blue- 
prints in the offing for developing 
small tarts for sale at factory can- 
teens or snack bars. 

USDA officials predict that the 
factory field will become an entirely 
new opening for bakery items. They 
contend that, with the food actually 
before them, workers who once car- 
ried their lunches would eat the more 
appetizing spreads on cafeteria coun- 
ters in preference to drab lunchbox 
contents. 

Several bakers report that, in ad- 
dition to pullman loaves, they have 
delivered 9-inch pies and 8- or 9-inch 
cakes to various plants in their own 
industrial centers. In metropolitan 
centers, the industrial feeding factor 
figures considerably more heavily in 
baking accounts than in smaller, non- 
industrial areas. 


Back in 1912, in-plant feeding was 
little more than a dreamer’s vision, 
when 200 Mare Island Navy Yard 
workers at Vallejo, Cal., banded to- 
gether in a $1 per share enterprise 
to establish an on-the-job food serv- 
In 1945 statistics revealed that 
the prewar number of 2,000,000 plant- 
fed workers had increased to nearly 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
Pure me @telilicel@ O lilele | cele me el ami 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















FACING THE 


9,000,000—and that the 200 Mare 
Island ‘‘pioneers’” had become more 
than 40,000. 


creasing productive efficiency, re- 
ducing illness and absenteeism, les- 
sening accidents and labor turnover, 
raising morale and improving labor- 
management relations. It took the 
war production period of World War 
II, however, to assert the importance 
of in-plant feeding. 

This importance was most notice- 

(Continued on page 96) 


The Value of Nutrition 


Several reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the phenomenal wartime 
growth of in-plant feeding, not the 
least of which are the subtle but pro- 








FACTS 





Silk Blass 
Santa Je Trail 


HAT’S just what the chemists 
Mm of the Kansas Milling Co. do in 
the laboratory. They face the abun- 
dant evidence that Nature is not a uni- 
form producer and their skill and the 
skill of our millers is applied to the job 
of creating a man-made uniformity in 
our flours. 


And the baker who faces the facts 
will recognize that SILK FLOSS and 
SANTA FE TRAIL have all the qual- 
ity, all the uniformity that modern 
milling science can build into top qual- 
ity flours. 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


9,000 Cwts. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 


Since 1894 3,500,000 Bus. 
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FLO U R 


Competition in producing a better loaf of bread 
now is free and unfettered by government long 
extraction flours. That's where TOWN CRIER : 
shines . . . in producing a fine-bodied, flavor- ) 
ful bread that is the mark of true quality. Let : 
TOWN CRIER help make your loaf the best | 


in the market. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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BEMIS 
MINUTE 


MOVIES 


for Shippers 
who want to save 
time and money 


“SAVED FROM A TERRIBLE FATE” 


Scenario: A Powdered Food (a mighty 
important fellow who goes into many 
products eaten every day in every 
American home) has one trouble... 
he’s allergic to contamination by the 
companions with whom he has to 
travel on the way to work. And once 
he’s contaminated ... bingo! ... he’s 
useless. A sad fate for such a fine 
character! But hold on... there’s hope! 


Happy Ending: Yes — Bemis Water- 
proof Laminated Textile Bags! They pro- 
tect him from the evil influences lurk- 
ing in warehouses, freight cars and 
loading platforms. And do it economi- 
cally, too. What a break for our friend, 
Powdered Food! And for you, too! 


PRE-TESTS STOP PROTESTS! Bemis Waterproof Lami- 
nated Textile Bags head off complaints because they are 
tested before they are put to work. Their strength and tear- 
resistant, puncture-resistant qualities are pre-proved for 


you. And their economy is attested by thousands of users. 


This Bemis Waterproof Bag is light in weight, yet is the 
strongest shipping bag made. It assures low-cost protec- 
tion against contamination, escape or absorption of odors, 
loss of flavor, insect infestation, change in moisture con- 
tent, sifting, breakage, and many other common shipping 
complaints. A Bemis Waterproof Bag can also be made 
acid-, oil-, or grease-resistant. It saves on container and 


freight costs, and also reduces damage claims, It’s ideal 

















for LCL and export shipments. Empty or filled, it saves 
storage space. 


If the exact Waterproof Bag you need doesn’t exist, the 
Bemis Shipping Research Laboratory will design it for you. 


Write today for a copy of “Seven Facts 
About Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


>) 


W1-FN.4TH ST." ST.LOUIS 2, MO. 
a a ¥. 
Plants and Offices in 33 Principal Cities 
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7. ROM modest Joseph M. Creed, 

legal advisor and Washington 
office manager for the American 
Bakers Association, the only _ bio- 
graphical statement a reporter can 
get with ease is the cliche, “I was 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


Creed’s Creed: Modesty 


By Patricia Krieghbaum 











born. Some day I expect to die.” 
Little publicized heretofore in the 
baking field, Mr. Creed has kept 
ABA members so well informed on 
governmental trends that they can 
almost anticipate actions and orders 


of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Price Administration. 
And that’s no mean achievement, 
needless to say. 

To introduce Mr. Creed and his 
keen Irish wit to the baking indus- 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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try through a personal profile was in- 
teresting, but extremely difficult, be- 
cause he was reluctant to divulge 
much more than: 

Born—Boston, Mass. 

Through his many close friends 
several sidelights developed, how- 
ever, adding colorful human interest 
to the introduction. His late father, 
David Walter Creed, was one of sev- 
en brothers, all of whom were active 
in the Massachusetts state legisla- 
ture. 

Young Joseph supplemented his 
schooling with summer work in the 
Joseph P. Manning Tobacco Co., 
whose president and owner was god- 
father and namesake of ABA’s Joseph 
Manning Creed. His experience with 
the tobacco concern was, according 
to one of his friends, probably the 
cause of his lifetime abstinence from 
smoking. 

His mother, who was Mary E. Mc- 
Cue before her marriage, has success- 
fully carried on his father’s insur- 
ance business. She sent Joseph, the 
elder of her two sons, to St. Augus- 
tine’s Grammar School and later to 
Boston Latin School. 

Even as early as his elementary 
education period, Joseph’s excellent 
vocal talents were recognized—both 
in the field of debate and choral 
work. When he was graduated from 
high school, he enrolled in Boston 
College, where he became widely 
known for successes on the debating 
team and in the glee club. 

An enthusiastic college lad, Joe 
turned photographic talents toward 
work on the Boston College year- 
book. Even now he is a moving fig- 
ure in the Boston College Club of 
Washington. His intense interest in 
football and golf stems from college 
activities. 

After being graduated from George- 
town Law School and passing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar examination, 
Mr. Creed began his busines career 
with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in 1938. In 1941 he was ele- 
vated to the War Production Board’s 
food division, where he was con- 


LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 





The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Joseph M. Creed 


nected with over-all allocations of 
sugar until the start of sugar ration- 
ing, when the sugar section was 
transferred to OPA auspices in April, 
1942. 

He then became assistant chief of 
the food priorities branch, in charge 
of approving all priorities on machin- 
ery or construction in the food field. 
He had to see that WPB food orders 
were in accord with the policies of 
the WPB clearance committee and 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board. 
Later he was transferred to WPB’s 
food order administration section, 
subsequently part of the War Food 
Administration. 

When WFA was incorporated into 
the Department of Agriculture in 
January, 1942, Mr. Creed was as- 
signed to the post of assistant under 
Clarence W. Kitchen, then deputy 
director of the Food Distribution 
Administration. 

As secretary of the clearance com- 
mittee—made up of top-level officials 
in FDA—Mr. Creed reviewed for ap- 
proval all proposed food orders and 
amendments to insure their adherence 
to committee recommendations and 
to make certain that none clashed 
with those of other government agen- 
cies. 

In December, 1943, Mr. Creed as- 
sumed his present post with the 
American Bakers Association at the 
invitation of Chairman Ralph D. 
Ward and President John McCarthy. 
The latter was chief of the WPB 
baking division when Mr. Creed was 
with the board. 

A childhood friend marvelled at 
Mr. Creed’s initiative in working his 
way into top brackets from a modest 
government job, instead of taking ad- 
vantage of attractive offers he had 
received from Boston concerns. 

Mr. Creed was married last Feb- 
ruary to Sylvia M. Scherberger of 
Norfolk, Va. The couple now resides 
in Park Fairfax, a suburban district 
of Washington. 

Mr. Creed has been active in the 
“Bakers Dozen,” a monthly supper 
club of baking executives at the Ho- 
tel Statler. When President Mc- 
Carthy is absent from the monthly 
gatherings, he acts as master of cere- 
monies and adds considerable interest 
to the meetings with his quick Irish 
wit. 

An able and well-liked president 
of ABA, Mr. McCarthy displays his 
entertaining sense of humor when he 
returns to the Bakers Dozen to find 
Joe taking over in his absence. The 
witty battle between the two good 
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friends, fired by mock jealousy, is 
always a source of amusement for the 
diners. 

Sidelights in the life of Mr. Creed 
reveal that he is a bridge fanatic 
who, according to one friend who 
suffered under the master, plays with 
a coolness and deliberation not un- 
like that of an expert swordsman. A 
classical music lover, he has a fine 
collection of symphonic records, sup- 
plemented with a complete compila- 
tion of Irish ballads. 

A loyal Bostonian, he is trying 
hard not to transfer his loyalties to 
his adopted Washington, D. C., habi- 
tat. Friends describe his fondness 
for the nation’s capital as having al- 


most transformed him, however, into 
a walking chamber of commerce for 
the district. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VITAMIN ASSAY LAB 
ANNOUNCES CHANGES 


Chicago, Ill—Howard J. Cannon, 
who organized the Laboratory of 
Vitamin Technology here in 1932, will 
now be able to devote full time to 
administrative functions because of 
recent changes in the management 
and direction of the firm. Mr. Can- 
non will co-ordinate activities of the 
biological and chemical divisions of 
the company. 

Orton F. Hixson is now director of 
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the biological division of the firm and ~ 
will be responsible for all assays and 
research work conducted by animal 
methods. Mr. Hixson has been as- 
sociated with this department of the 
laboratory since 1935. 

Lawrence Rosner has rejoined the 
staff of the laboratory and is now di- 
rector of the chemical division. Dr. 
Rosner was chief chemist of the lab- 
oratory from 1940 to 1945 and for 
the past year was head of the micro- 
chemical laboratories of National Oil 
Products Co., vitamin division. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat.”—Proverbs, XXV: 
Zi. 






















So Long 





Little Cotton Bag, Don't You Cry 
You'll Be A Pretty Dress By and by. . 









A pretty dress is only one of many attractive and 


useful things women are making with cotton bags. 


You’d be amazed at the scores of ideas for sewing 


with cotton bags, described and illustrated in the 


32-page booklet “Bag Magic”. Teachers of sewing 


classes and rural homemakers are ordering this 


unique booklet at the rate of a million copies a 


year! From advertisements in every national and 


many regional farm magazines, requests continue to 


pour in. This thrifty idea for sewing has caught on 


with a vim, giving new sales momentum to products 


packed in cotton bags. 


A BUSINESS BUILDER FOR YOU 


Manufacturers are using “Bag Magic 
for Home Sewing” to increase sales, and 
open new dealer outlets for products in 
cotton bags. Write for free sample copy 
and low quantity prices. Address: Dept.1. 


NATIONAL 


COTTON COUNCIL 


OF AMERICA 


MEMPHIS 1, 


P.O. BOX 18 


TENNESSEE 
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== . MY PROFITS GO UP * 
—= % WHEN MY FLOUR : 
. COMES IN ; 

eo MULTIWALLS 




















A Baker's Recipe for Greater Profits: 
Multiwalls deliver more flour for baking. 
Siftage is prevented ... full weight is delivered. 


Retention is eliminated ... flour cannot cling to the smooth inner 
surface of the bag. 


The “hidden costs” of bag inventory — cleaning, repairing, baling, 
shipping, and loss of bags are a thing of the past since the 


Multiwall paper bag is a one-trip container. Moreover, used bags 
are readily resold. 


Before placing your next order for flour, stop and consider the 
“extra hidden costs” .. . then ask your mill to ship in Multiwalls. 
This recipe for greater profits has been tested by hundreds of 


bakeries . . . try it and you will always say ... “ship mine in 
Multiwalls.” 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 








NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
IN CANADA 
Fonstvos iheiios Cobamie Allentown Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
M 1, . 
ens ascot Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City,Mo. New Orleans Ocala, Fla.. Seattle Toledo 
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MASTER BAKER— MASTER MILLER... 
a perfect combination 


C Dace again WHITE 
“Master Milled” 
Cannon Valley Spring 
Wheat Flour is ready to 
serve you. For better bak- 
ing results insist on these old 


favorites ... 
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HE confidence of the public in 
the integrity of bakers’ products 
has been attained largely as a result 
of measures introduced by such 
prominent concerns as the Schulze & 
Burch Biscuit Co. located at 1133 
West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. Here 
numerous varieties of biscuits are 
baked to supply retail grocers 
throughout the Middle West. 
The organization and development 
of the firm is largely the life story 
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A Story of Public Prestige 


By Darrel Doolen 


of its founder and _ builder—Paul 
Schulze. Born in Ostrode, Germany, 
on June 13, 1864, Mr. Schulze emi- 
grated to America at the age of 19. 
For a time he worked on a farm in 
South Dakota. After holding va- 
rious mercantile jobs in that state 
and in Minneapolis, he came to Chi- 
cago in 1891 as a flour salesman for 


the Washburn-Crosby Co. Two years 
after his arrival, Mr. Schulze, in as- 
sociation with his brother, William, 
organized the Schulze Baking Com- 
pany, with himself as_ president. 
About the same time he received 
naturalization papers from _ his 
adopted country. 

Under his leadership, the Schulze 
Baking Co. became one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of its kind in the 
United States. The company cred- 
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HAKO-SHORT the special ingredient that increases the efficiency 


of the shortening you use—distributes it more widely throughout 


the dough—makes it go farther—and do better. Fermentation 


is better regulated—resulting in finer grain and 
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texture of the finished loaf—when you use 


HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers Colloid.” 


Write for full information, or ask a HAKO- 


SHORT representative to call. 


Bator Bread. begins with Hake Shert/ 
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Paul 


Schulze, chairman of the 
board, Schulze & Burch Baking Co., 
Chicago, Ill., for over 50 years has 
devoted his life to the baking indus- 
try. Shortly after the turn of the 
century he began to campaign for 
bakers on a platform in direct com- 
petition with the housewife, at a 
time when 60% of all baking was 
done in the home. The accompan- 
ying article is a story of the realiza- 
tion of his early hopes. 





ited its initial success to the hunger 
of the thousands of persons who vis- 
ited the World’s Fair in 1893. The 


- business grew rapidly, and when he 


sold his interests and retired from 
the bread baking business 28 years 
later, the Schulze Baking Co., had 
13 plants in nine cities. 

Soon weary of the inactive life 
which followed, Mr. Schulze and his 





FROM INSIDE TO OUTSIDE 


Editor’s Note.—The accompanying 
article, an extract from a recent is- 
sue of the Central Manufacturing 
District Magazine of which Mr. Doo- 
len is editor, is reprinted here as an 
example of public relations material 
from inside the industry that will 
aid bakers in maintaining their es- 
teem with the public outside the in- 
dustry. Mr. Doolen’s article, while 
focused entirely on one baking organ- 
ization and one baker, reflects fav- 
orably upon the industry as a whole. 





son, Paul, Jr., bought the Quaker Bis- 
cuit Co., and the MacMahon Biscuit 
Co. which they incorporated under 
the name of Paul Schulze Biscuit Co. 
This name was retained until 1940 
when expansion brought the Burch 
Biscuit Co. of Des Moines, operated 
by Mr. Schulze’s son-in-law, Edgar 
F. Burch, into the organization and 
the consolidation became the present 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. In the 
same year the company moved into 
the new modern plant it now oc- 
cupies. 

The company manufactures crack- 
ers and biscuits, and now has 14 dis- 
tributing branches and 135 salesmen 
who operate in seven states. With 
the new streamlined building and ef- 
ficient equipment arrangement, the 
firm has more than doubled its pro- 
duction volume. Future plans in- 
clude the installation of another com- 
plete baking unit which will increase 
present production by one-third. 

Mr. Schulze is credited with the 
(Continued on page 94) 
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( == ARNOLD OF STERLING 
~ JTHORO-BREAD 


The Pertect “tour 





We are happy that we can again mill THORO- 
BREAD to our normal standards of highest qual- 
ity, unfettered by the government restriction on 


wheat extraction. 


For it is our aim to keep THORO-BREAD the 
most respected name in flour. To that end we 
devote our every effort in proper wheat selection, 


skillful milling and careful laboratory control. 


There is no compromise with top quality in the 
production of THORO-BREAD—no short cuts at 
the buyer’s expense, no carelessness in production 

. . only the simple creed of skillful and careful 


milling of the best baking wheats. 


FANOLD OF STEALITE 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Bakers to Address Their Allies 
at Supply Men’s Convention 


San Francisco, Cal. — Leading 
speakers scheduled for the conven- 
tion program of the National Bakers 
Supply House Association, Oct. 22-25 
at the St. Francis Hotel, come from 
the ranks of the baking industry. Ina 
turn-about convention program they 
will tell their allies what’s new in 
baking operations. 

Prominent bakers on the program 
include Carl Pickering, Mrs. Conk- 
lings Bakery, San Diego, Cal., who 
will discuss “The American House- 
wife’s Future as a Bakery Custom- 
er’; Ed Fredericks, Cottage Bakery, 
Hayward, Cal., who will describe “Re- 
tail Bakery Operations of Today,” 
and Fred Kappel’s Old Holland Bak- 
ery, Portland, Ore., who will explain 
“Production Problems of Today’s 
Bakers.” 

Elmer Spinden, Taste Good Bak- 
eries, San Francisco, and David 
Rubenstein, counsel for the Retail 
Bakers of San Francisco, on Oct. 23 
will deliver addresses of welcome to 
the convening supply men. 

Allied representatives on the pro- 
gram include Bertha Mae Hixson of 
Standard Brands, Inc., who will pre- 
sent an illustrated lecture on bak- 
ery modernization; John H. Beach of 
Seeley & Co., who will describe 
present day flavoring problems, and 
Jack Phalen, Rockwood & Co., whose 
subject will be the origin and manu- 
facture of cocoa and chocolate prod- 
ucts. 

A feature of the program will be a 
report by John P. Garrow, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago, Ill, and 
Eugene Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., who, as chairman and 
co-chairman, respectively, of a spe- 
cial project committee, will deliver 
a report on public relations. 

Aside from a well-rounded enter- 
tainment program involving visits to 
Fisherman’s Wharf, Muir Woods, 
Stanford University and Bay Mead- 
ows Race Track, an educational tour 
through the C&H Sugar Refinery is 
planned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOUSEWIVES TIP GROCERS 
OFF ON GOOD LABELING 


What women expect and want on 
a food label, shown by the answers 
to 2,000 questionnaires, is now pub- 
lished in a booklet, “Labels in the 
Spotlight,” of interest to manufac- 
turers of packaged foods. The ‘Mar- 
ket Basket Quiz,” which was direct- 
ed to groups of women by the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
indicated that women want labels 
that help them find the products 
which meet their families’ needs and 
tastes, help them use products to the 
greatest advantage, and give them 
clear and concise descriptions of the 
contents of a grocery package. 

The recipes on labels are used at 
least sometimes by 93% of the an- 
swering women; 25% use them often, 
and three fifths of those who use the 
recipes like to have manufacturers 
change them from season to season. 

Answers to the over-all question: 
“What should a label do for you, as 
a purchaser?” said it should help the 
housewife to know what is in the 
package, to get the right product 
for the right purpose, to spend money 
wisely and to understand how to use 
each product for best results. A 
smaller percentage of women be- 
lieved it should also make compari- 





sons and help plan meals. 

Paul S. Willis, president of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
summarizing his reaction to the re- 
turns on the quiz, said “it is obvious 
that a large proportion of women 
have definite opinions about grocery 
labeling. . . . Generally, they want 
attractive labels, with good color and 
design and orderly arrangement of 


descriptive material, in simple 
straightforward language.” They ask 
that the contents be given in the 
terms they use in recipes, so they 
can tell how many meals a package 
will serve. 

The survey was conducted by Flan- 
ley and Woodward, public relations 
council. Serving on the advisory 
committee of GMA’s public relations 
department are W. Howard Chase of 
General Foods Corp., Stuart Peabody 
of the Borden Co., Erie B. Savage, 
Jr., of General Mills, Inc., D. B. Stet- 
ler of Standard Brands, Inc., William 
G. Werber of Precter & Gamble, and 
Gene Flack of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
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OPA Clarifies Status 
of GI’s Purchasing 
Sugar on Credit 


Washington, D. C.—Veterans op- 
erating small businesses with the 
use of sugar obtained under the spe- 
cial sugar rationing order for veter- 
ans are not restricted from buying 
ingredients for making foods from 
their suppliers on a 30-day credit 
basis, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 

Effective Sept. 17, this action 
makes it clear that prohibitions 

















Covo Shortenings 


QUALITY MAINTAINED 


are all-vegetabie, 
all-hydrogenated, and are packed in 
50-Ib., 100-Ib., and 400-Ib. containe:s. 
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against direct and indirect financing 
of veterans by established industrial 
users of sugar are intended to pro- 
tect the veteran operating a sugar- 
using business. 

OPA reports that it did not in- 
tend to create a hardship on veter- 
ans by excluding them from use of 
established business practices, such 
as buying on credit, but rather to 
prevent control of ownership of their 
businesses by established industrial 
users. For example, extension of 
credit by a veteran’s supplier could be 
used aS a means of requiring the 
veteran to buy all his ingredients, 
or to buy more ingredients than he 
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needed, from that supplier, OPA ex- 
plains. 

Before investing in plants, equip- 
ment or premises for operating sug- 
ar-using businesses, veterans are ad- 
vised by the price agency to file an 
‘application with their OPA district 
office and receive a statement in 
writing that sugar will be granted 
them in an amount sufficient to 
make best use of the plants or equip- 
ment. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPORT CURBS TIGHTENED 


Washington, D. C.—Because of in- 
creasing arrivals of sugar-contain- 
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ing products from China, the De- 
partment of Agriculture warns that 
such shipments are subject to seizure 
by customs officials unless they have 
been properly authorized. Under 
War Food Order 63 licenses for im- 
ports from China containing more 





























PROVED 
PERFORMERS 





® Before offering COVO or COVO Super-Mix to the baking industry, we spent years to 
determine just what bakers wanted. COVO Shortenings were made to bakers’ own speci- 
fications—fine, uniform shortenings such as had never before been available to them. 


During the years, practical baking and frying tests have been made of every batch 
of COVO and COVO Super-Mix before shipment. These tests are still made—by practical 
bakers—who know what you expect and what really fine shortenings should do for you. 


COVO is established as the all-purpose shortening for all baking, piecrust and fry- 
ing; COVO Super-Mix for fine cakes, icings and sweet doughs with extended freshness. 


The best proof that COVO Shortenings have come up to bakers’ expectations is the 
steadily increased demand, year after year. We wish we could fill all the demand today. 


Yes, COVO Shortenings are 
proved by repeated tests and daily 
performance to be the most uniformly 
fine shortenings made for bakers. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 





than 20% of sugar may not be grant- 
ed unless the importer can show 
he imported such products during 
the base period from Sept. 1, 1938, 
through Aug. 31, 1939. Responsi- 
bility lies with the importer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Bakers Use 
440,000,000 Lbs 
Wax Paper a Year 


The baking industry utilizes 440,- 
000,000 Ibs of waxed paper a year— 
a fact which has had important con- 
sequences for the American house- 
wife, according to the Lamp, pub- 
lished by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Because bread is one 
of the most perishable of foodstuffs, 
before waxed paper came into use it 
was seldom sold outside the com- 
munity in which it was baked. Tra- 
ditionally, it was baked at home. 

But waxed paper has made it pos- 
sible for large central bakeries to 
ship their bread up to distances of 
100 miles with its original flavor 
intact; and large central bakeries in 
turn have set up new standards of 
uniformity and excellence, making 
home baking the exception rather 
than the rule, the Lamp pointed out 
in an article on waxed paper. 

Bread was the first bakery prod- 
uct to reach the market sealed in 
an envelope of waxed paper. Cookies 
and crackers soon followed it into 
individual consumer packages lined 
or wrapped with waxed paper; and 
the old-fashioned cracker barrel 
passed into history with the rest of 
the horse and buggy era. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGIA BAKERS GROUP 
HOLDS LUNCH MEETING 


Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta area mem- 
bers of the Georgia Bakers Council 
held a luncheon meeting recently at 
the Robert Fulton Hotel with For- 
rest H. Holz, secretary, presiding. 

Among those present were Howard 
Fisch, Highland Bakery, president 
of the council; C. S. Broeman, Robert 
Hix, Ernest Geer and W. E. Thomp- 
kins, all of the American Bakeries 
Co; Ralph Ward and Kenneth Holt, 
Columbia Baking Co; Russell West- 
erstrum, Colonial Baking Co; R. H. 
Bennett, Criswell Baking Co; Max 
Scondras, Zakas Baking Co; George 
Economy, Fulton Baking Co., and 
W. H. Thompson, Atlanta Baking Co. 

Out-of-town visitors included 
George Claussen, Jr., and Ernest 
Ready, H. H. Claussen Sons, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIRLINE CORP. TO BUY HARPER 


Kansas City, Mo.—The James A. 
Harper Supply Co. of Kansas City, 
will be purchased by the Airline Food 
Corp. of New York, according to an 
option disclosed here recently. The 
company will be sold for about $166,- 
000 and the deal will involve the sale 
of the 600 outstanding shares of 
capital stock and other assets. The 
sale is expected to be consummated 
on or before Nov. 1. C. Allen Harper, 
son of James A. Harper, founder, 
has entered into an employment con- 
tract with the Airline company to 
serve as vice president and general 
manager of the Kansas City plant. 
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NEW 
FORMULAS 


A Wide Variety 
For breads, rolls, 
cakes, pastry, cookies 
and specialty items. 
Every one tested by 
our Bakery Service 
Department for sure 
success in your own 
bakery. ; 


FOR YOUR 


FREE 


copy 
Ask the Russell - Miller 
Representative 


® EASY TO USE 


When open, book lies per- 
fectly flat on bench or table. 


COUPON 


BRAND NEW 














Zama 


BETTER 
BAKERY 
OPERATION 


This book has been pre- 
pared to help you bake a 
greater variety of products 
-+.use more efficient for- 
mulas. You will find many 
Suggestions that you can 
use in your bakery. 






-_Miller Milling Co. 
—— ue Department 


i Minn. 
Minneapolis 4, 
Please send me my FREE CO 


AID at once: 
i 

————— 
City 





PY of the BAKERS’ 
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There is a ring of protection around 
Dixie-Portland flours — from wheat selec- 
tion to final packaging. Skillful planning 
and watchful production control guarantee 
ideal performance of every grade and type. 
That’s why—for family trade, for bread and 
cracker bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
famous for fine baking results. 










PORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND. 
FLOUR MILLS CO. d FLOUR MILL @ FLOUR MILLS 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
| SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. xx 














yearly by the baking industry 
for sanitation practices show 
that bakers are sanitation conscious. 
They probably know that once 
pests get into a plant they practically 
take over, and it’s hard work to get 
rid of them. 

But with the aid of modern chemi- 
cals properly applied, a plant can be 
made vermin-free. Cockroaches, ants, 
flies, silverfish, rats and mice, to 
name only the common pests, will 


7 heavy expenditures made 


Cornered Vermin 
Can Be Killed 


By MARY M. O’DONNELL 


Sanitary Inspector, 
Government Services, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


not disappear with the use of a bomb, 
traps or a dab of powder here and 
there. It takes more than that. 

Exterminating is hard work. But 
then, like keeping a lawn a velvety 
carpet of green, even though it takes 
spade work, sweat and calloused 
hands, it’s worth it to have your lawn 
free of weeds. It’s doubly worth 
the effort to have your plant vermin- 
free. 

Today, more than ever before, 
members of the food industry are 





selection and 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


The proven excellence of 
SUPER-FLOUR, that has 
made it a baker's favorite 
for many years, is firmly 
based on superior wheat 


technique. The real econ- 
omy of SUPER-FLOUR 
shows up in the bakery pro- 


duction record. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 





good milling 


3,000 Sacks Daily 
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The No. 1 Enemy of Sanitation Practictioners, Whose Filth causes 
Debts, Disease, Discomfort and Deaths 


aware of the danger in having any 
food production plant infested. 
Everyone knows that vermin breed 
filth and filth breeds vermin. 

The first requirement in combating 
these pests is cleanliness. Likewise, 
basic cleanliness in a plant that is 


kept in good repair is the best safe- 
guard against reinfestation once the 
vermin situation is under control. 
Let’s look at these creatures one 
by one and see what can be done 
about them. 
Silence on the subject of cock- 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, . 

Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


























Quality, Uniformity, 
Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


Laboratory Control 








ST. LOUIS, MO. HOSTESS 
Our 97th Year SUPERCAKE 
Special 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Cake Flours 


The 





Mennel Milling Co. 











TOLEDO, OHIO © U.S.A. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 





Frank JAEGER Mi.uinec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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roaches would lead the unsuspecting 
to believe that this is not a major 
problem in the baking industry. “We 
rarely see any roaches,” it is often 
said. This may be so. Unless a 
plant is completely overrun with 
roaches, it is true that one does not 
see them in the daytime or when 
lights are on. They are invaders of 
the night or darkness—walking on 
everything, food as well as equipment 
and leaving their filth. 

Even though they are not seen, 
their tell-tale odor can be detected 
by a sanitary inspector. Masking 
the odor with a cheap scent called a 
“deodorant” only accentuates. the 
suspicion that something offensive is 
being vaguely covered or diffused. 

Cockroaches cannot live in abso- 
lutely clean surroundings. Surface 
cleanliness is not enough. Every 
nook, corner, drawer, shelf and the 
under surface of all fixed and port- 
able equipment must be scrubbed reg- 
ularly if roaches are to be eliminated. 
For example, underneath most wood- 
en work tables there is a space at 
the insertion of the legs that makes 
a favorite nesting place. To scrub 
the table top and neglect the under- 
side will not get rid of the roaches. 
Nothing less than thorough cleaning 
will do the job. Then, when roaches 
have been eliminated, it’s a simple 
matter to bait for transients—the 
ones that come for the ride with 
produce, crates, cartons, sacks and 
deliveries of all sorts. 

There is a white roach powder that 
consists of borax 68% and inert in- 
gredients 32% (which makes the 
borax attractive to roaches) that I 
maintain really gets rid of them— 
all species. The American, or giant, 
roach and the German, or small, or- 
dinary roach are completely exter- 
minated after one application. Since 
borax is not a poison and actually 
is an antiseptic this white powder 
is safe to use. But it must be lib- 
erally applied everywhere to make 
one treatment successful—hinges of 
doors, as well as cracks in wooden 
refrigerator; around and in all the 
seams of ovens; under, behind and 
over sinks; under platform trucks, as 
well as in table drawers and proof 
cabinets; stock rooms, loading plat- 
forms and trash rooms—all should be 
treated at the same time. 

If a plant is large it may take a 
crew of men several hours really to 
cover everything. This powder should 
neither be sprayed nor sprinkled 
lightly. Cracks, crevices, tops of 
doors, ledges, baseboards and other 
apertures should be filled from one 
end of the plant to the other, from 
floor to floor. A long-handled spoon, 
with powder in a No. 10 can, is a 
convenient tool of application. A 
large plant may require 100 to 200 
lbs, but because it takes only one 
treatment, it is worth while to do 
a good job. Leave the powder on 
overnight, then brush off the surplus 
powder that has accumulated on 
tables and equipment, leaving the 
bulk of the powder in out-of-the-way 
places for a week or two, depending 
upon the degree of infestation. 

More roaches will be seen the day 
after the powder has been laid than 
have ever been seen before. For a 
few days these pests may prove very 
annoying but it should be remem- 
bered that the powder didn’t bring 
the roaches. They were already 
there. The .powder simply attracted 
them out of their hiding places. They 
come in droves to eat it. And, as it 
is a stomach poison for all species 
of roaches, they are too sick to go 
back to their nests. After a few 
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days it will readily be seen that they 
are disappearing. Then after a week 
or 10 days, every inch of the plant 
must be scrubbed to remove all traces 
of nests and powder. That is the end 
of Mr. Roach and his family. 

A diehard may perhaps be seen a 


day or two later, but after that, in 


the middle of the night, turning on 
lights suddenly won’t reveal a roach. 
That is the supreme test of roach ex- 
termination. 

To maintain this ideal condition, 
after the one thorough treatment, 
all that is needed is to place one half 
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tegic areas—trash room, soiled linen 
and dressing rooms, stock room and 
loading platforms, once a week to 
catch the stray roaches that are 
brought in. This will suffice to keep 
a plant roach-free indefinitely. 

I know, because I have used over 
5,000 lbs in 85 kitchens. It has been 
well worth while. 

DDT, the “new” wonder chemical, 
is not really new; it was described 
in 1874 by a Swiss scientist named 
Zeilder. It was not until 1939 that 
it was used to combat a beetle in- 
festation that threatened the Swiss 


teaspoonful of powder in several stra- (Continued on page 82) 
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Our Customers —= 


Last season was a honey. We have never experienced such 
demand for Idaho Potato Flour in our many years of 
manufacturing. We did our level best to supply our baker 
customers. We declined orders for many millions of 
pounds from new customers, in order to supply the bakers, 
but our 3 plants couldn’t make enough. When Idaho pota- 
toes were exhausted, we shipped in several million pounds 


from California. 
* 


Our 4 plants started operating on September 15 and ware- 
house stocks will be available everywhere soon after 


October 1. 
e 


We wish to express our appreciation to our many baker 
customers who accepted the shortage good naturedly. 


Sure! You can make breads and sweet doughs and donuts 
without Potato Flour, but you can make them a lot better 
with pure Idaho Potato Flour. 


BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 


Established 1876 








FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION - 


308 West Washington St., Chicago 6 «+ Plants in Idaho 
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Our Ducks... and 
Flour Brands, Too! 


Good duck hunting and good flour milling 
are the heritage of “The Beardstown 
Mills” . . . always have been and always 


will be. 


Our ducks are back . . . Mother Nature 
always takes care of that. The first cold 
blast up north sends them winging down 
to the Illinois River marshes without fail! 


Happily, our flour brands are back, too. 
Since government limitations have been 
lifted, we are again producing the well- 
known brands upon which our 71-year-old 
reputation has been built. While we can- 
not hope to supply the full demand, we 


- are bending every effort to fill the urgent 


needs of our customers .. . fairly and 
equitably. 


“he Beardstown Mills” 


Established 1875 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Béardstown)'Ilinois 


These Well-Known 
Flour Brands 
are Back Again 


NORTHERN STAR FLOUR 
SUNBEAM FLOUR 
MINNESOTA QUEEN FLOUR 
BROADCAST FLOUR 
~ CRITIC FLOUR 
GLORIA FLOUR 
BAKERS’ SPECIAL 
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DO YOU KNOW . ee 


PI 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of.subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 58 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In order to obtain a darker replaced with corn sugar. True or 
brown crust color on angel food false? 
cakes, 10% of the sugar should be 2. A two-crust, 9-in pie will re- 


quire 13 oz of pie dough. True or 
false? 


3. When stale crumbs are used in 
a cake mix, the baked products will 
mold more readily. True or false? 


4. A mixture of two parts of flour 
and one part of shortening is usu- 
ally used to grease cake pans when 
making the high sugar content cakes. 
True or false? 


5. The acid in lemon pie filling 
sometimes causes the filling to thin 
down during cooling. True or false? 


6. Flour containing a high mois- 

















Come back and see 


“The bread we made with WYTASE had a 
better grain and improved crumb color.”* 
Every day more bakers find that WYTASE 
helps them bake better bread. And they are 
telling their friends about it, too. 
For better bread sales tomorrow, use 


WYTASE today. 


# Original report on file 








us again= 





DOUGH WHITENER 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J.R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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ture content during storage will spoil 
readily. True or false? 

7. It is permissible to use up to 
3% white corn flakes in white bread. 
True or false? 

8. When making bread with both 
hard and soft wheat flour, the soft 
wheat flour should be used in the 
sponge and the hard wheat flour in 
the dough stage. True or false? 


9. It is best to incorporate short- 
ening in a bread dough after the 
flour has been mixed in for a short 
time. True or false? 

10. Doughnuts made from a rich 
formula should be fried at a lower 
temperature than doughnuts made 
from a lean formula. True or false? 

11. Crust soakage in oven-filled 
pies can be reduced by making the 
shells a day ahead and allowing 
them to dry out. True or false? 

12. To make an egg white icing 
that will not become hard and brit- 
tle, part of the sugar should be re- 
placed by simple syrup. True or 
false? 

13. There are no objections to 
using old frying fats in cookies and 
dark breads. True or false? 

14.In making doughnuts, if part of 
the white flour is replaced with corn 
flour, the doughnuts will be more 
tender. True or false? 


15. The liquefying of custard pie 
filling is usually due to overbaking 
the pies. True or false? 

16. Small blisters on timbal shells 
are due to improper mixing of the 
batter. True or false? 

17. A high score butter indicates 
a high butterfat content. True or 
false? 

18. In order to improve the ap- 
pearance of ginger snaps, instead of 
washing them with water before 
placing them in the oven, steam may 
be used in the oven. True or false? 

19. When boiling sugar and water 
to 242° F. there will be no difference 
in a boiled icing if 1 qt of water with 
6 lbs of sugar is used for one and in 
another 6 lbs of sugar and % qt 
water is used. True or false? 

20. Pie doughs made with hard 
wheat flour require less shortening 
than pie doughs made with soft 
wheat flour to produce the same ten- 
derness in the baked crust. True 
or false? 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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r Your Hi-Speed 
| Bun Machine 


THE Vivecpolad. COMPANY 


30 WEST PERSHING ROAD ¢ KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
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It Isn‘t True—— 


The Old Saying 


“AS ALIKE AS PEAS IN A POD” 


In any pea pod no two peas are alike — x 





38 years ago when we started this mill we made the usual 
lent thie eoubievenes export connections abroad. We were admonished to make 
about a live fish our flour uniform. If it’s bad make it all bad. If it’s good 
a eae eae make it all good. 


* Remember the 


dead one until finally 


a See ee Just because it seemed the best thing to do at that time and 


it by weighing one? . 
ever since we have made 











GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR | 
UNIFORMLY GOOD 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity Elevator Space 
4,000 Cwts. 2,000,000 Bus. 
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The makers of “BETS” and 
“VEXTRAM” now offer a 
safer, more powerful san- 
itizing agent for bakeries. 


eS ee 









Special Markets Division C-106 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. ma 


‘ 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. | 
Please send my copy of the new booklet ‘‘Keep- 
ing Bakeries Sanitary’”’ and tell me how I can 
secure extra copies for my employees. | 





ME 
ene 


STREET 





CITY. STATE 


— —— —MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — — — 
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Wyoming Bakers 
ear Promise 
of Bright Future 


i Casper, Wyo.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Wyoming Bakers Asso- 
ciation, held here at the Townsend 
Hotel recently, which was the first 
meeting of the organization since 
1942, was conducted in a spirit of op- 
timism for a bright baking future. 

President Carl Eberhart, Home 
Bakery, Laramie, in opening the con- 
vention, stated that, even though the 
war had been over a year, problems 
that confronted the industry then 
were still pressing bakers. He was 
confident that the members of the 
industry could take care of them- 
selves in the future as well as dur- 
ing the war. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: E. F. Pettus, Pet- 
tus Ideal Bakery, Rawlins, president: 
Ed. H. Sommers, Wigwam Bakery, 
Cody, vice president, and Harry C. 

chleicher, Holland Pastry Shop, 

heyenne, secretary-treasurer. 

The officers and Carl Eberhart, 

ewey Dickson, Cody Bakery, Cody, 
and William C. Fletcher, Newcastle 
Bakery, Newcastle, made up the 
board of directors. 

It was voted to hold next year’s 
convention in Sheridan at a date to 
be set later. 

Afternoon sessions were opened by 
the showing of a film, featuring alu- 
minum pans and other bakery equip- 
ment, in charge of David Willason. 


Ingredient Outiook 


Victor E. Marx of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., and Frank 
G. Jungewaelter, executive secretary, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
both of Chicago, conducted a forum 
during which Mr. Jungewaelter said 
that, although he had been hopeful 
that sugar rationing would end this 
year, but now that day seems far 
away with another cut in bakers’ al- 
lotments seen in the near future. 
Fats, also in short supply, take their 
place along with sugar as a seri- 
ous problem, he said. 

The flour outlook is good, Mr. 
Jungewaelter said. This subject of 
flour brought forth a discussion from 
the floor. Some bakers present be- 
lieved there was a big surplus of 
flour in the hands of housewives 
which would have to be returned to 
the miller for remilling via the gro- 
cer. Others said the supply in the 
hands of housewives would not offer 
any problem in the way of returned 
flour. Still another group believed 
that housewives would use their sur- 
plus flour stock in home baking, re- 
sulting in temporarily reduced bak- 
ery sales for a time. 


Rumor of Sugar Stockpiles 


It was reported at the meeting 
that rumors were persistent in the 
Rocky Mountain area that some 
warehouses were storing sugar that 
wasn’t moving into regular trade 
channels. A _ resolution was passed 
authorizing the board of directors to 
investigate the allegations for possi- 
ble action. 

Mr. Marx, in discussing the short- 
age of manpower in the baking in- 
dustry, advocated that the industry 
make an effort to interest young 
men in entering baking field. He 
suggested consultation with vocation- 
al school advisers, parents and young 


i ~ 
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men coming out of high schools and 
colleges. He also advocated estab- 
lishing baking courses in the colleges 
of the country with competent in- 
structors. 

L. J. Todhunter of the L. J. Tod- 
hunter Machinery Co., Denver, stated 
that many bakers set about inter- 
viewing young men the wrong way 
by stressing pay scales rather than 
what their future in the baking field 
offers to them. Show the young men, 
he said, the value of the training they 
will receive in the bake shop and 
how it will prepare them for opera- 
tion of their own placés of business. 

Mr. Jungewaelter also declared 


SWEETEX CAKES 
MAKE MILLIONS SAY, 
“MR. BAKER— YOU WIN!” 


that parents were too prone to let 
their sons take a college course 
fitting them for the more “glamor- 
ized” jobs. If a boy becomes a doc- 
tor it takes him several years to get 
started and if he becomes a good doc- 
tor the older he gets the harder he 
has to work to take care of a grow- 
ing practice. On the other hand, a 
young man that learns the baking 
business can establish himself in his 
own shop and, at 40 years of age, 
be independent. He can take a va- 
cation and go fishing or hunting. A 
doctor, he would be too busy to do 


tha 
* He also advocated the needs for 
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(1) a uniform bookkeeping system 
for the baking industry, (2) return- 
ing at once to quality bakery goods 
even though production has to be cut, 
(3) a school for bakery management 
training, (4) closer counter-relation- 
ship between baking proprietor and 
customer to sell nutrition of bakery 
goods, as well as the products them- 
selves. Mr. Jungewaelter declared 
that bakers should work just as hard 
in selling the idea that a cake is a 
balanced food product as did the na- 
tional associations in selling that idea 
to the Office of Price Administration 
at the beginning of the war that bak- 
ers needed quantities of sugar. 
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Mack Warns Bakers 
of 40% Sales Loss 
ThroughPropaganda 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — “Warning — Man: 


Working, was the title of an address 
by Wilmoth C. Mack, business man- 
ager for the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, Ill., who addressed 
the first fall dinner meeting of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club here recently, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. Mr. Mack warned that 
the baking industry, if it is not care- 
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through the recent government-spon- 
sored campaign for substituting oth- 
er products for bread in the interest 
of wheat conservation. 

Charts illustrating Mr. Mack’s talk 
showed various stages of the baking 
industry from 1900 to 1946. In 1900, 
he said baking was a basement in- 
dustry, uncontrolled, with a small out- 
put and few customers. Corporations 
moved: into the baking industry in 
1906, mergers came in 1920 and in 
1930 the National Recovery Act 
brought federal controls after a pros- 
perous World War II period, the cry 
of a world-wide wheat shortage was 


“It is hard to build up an industry, 
but easy to tear it down. The bak- 
ing industry could lose $890,000,000 
through advertising issued recently 
which stressed saving wheat for ship- 
ments abroad,” Mr. Mack pointed out. 

“We must not lose this business. 
We must use more advertising to tell 
the worth of our baking products. 
The time is short, but a man or a 
group of men are somewhere ready 
to lead the baking industry to great- 
er success. 

“We must have better icings but 
lower costs of production, so we can 
give more to the consuming public 


ful, 





can lose 40% of its business 


raised, he related. 


for its dollar and new bakery equip- 


Here’s Your Cake Quality Story 


in a Nutshell... 








45, Remember the cakes you made 
(B= & fifteen years ago? You wouldn’t 
"al be very proud of them today. In 
fact, they’d be as hard to sell to women now 
as high button shoes. 





Probably no item you bake has shown 
more quality improvement in the past dec- 
ade than cake. And probably nothing has 
had more to do with this improvement than 
Sweetex and “High-Ratio” cake formulas. 
For Sweetex permits you to incorporate in 
your batters more of the ingredients which 
make cakes fine-eating and long-keeping. 


Sweetex “success stories’”’ have been 
common since this quality shortening was 
introduced to the baking industry in 1933. 


SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO"* SHORTENING 





*“High-Ratio” is our registered trade- 
mark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means 
that they have used Procter & Gamble’s 
special shortening pursuant to the 
“High-Ratio” Service. Procter & Gamble, ,; 
makers of Sweetex,-the “High-Ratio” / 
shortening. 


RS ik 


A Top-Quality All-Vegetable 
Hydrogenated Shortening. 


Soon after its introduction countless bakers 
enjoyed increases in their cake sales of 50%, 
100%, 200%, and more. And these success 
stories rest upon one foundation—better 
cake quality. 

You can write your own success story 
when the free use of the best ingredients 
again permits you to make real “High- 
Ratio” cakes. Few women will be tempted 
to bake cakes at home when they can buy 
the fine-eating, long-keeping cakes you can 
make so easily and profitably with Sweetex. 
Thousa.ds of bakers have proved it. 


wel 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 



















WYOMING PRESIDENT—E. F. Pet- 
tus, Pettus Ideal Bakery, Rawlins, 
Wyo., was elected president of the 
Wyoming Bakers Association at its 
recent annual convention in Casper. 
Other officers elected were E. H. 
Sommers, Wigman Bakery, Cody, 


: vice president; Harry C. Schleicher, 
~ Holland Pastry Shop, Cheyenne, sec- 


retary-treasurer. Carl Eberhart, 
Dewey Dickson, both of ,Cody, and 
William C. Fletcher, Newcastle, were 
elected to the board of directors with 
the officers. om 


ae | 





ment which, for sanitary reasons can 
be taken apart every da@yto be thor- 
oughly cleaned. ‘We must—and will 
—go ahead to new heights of attain- 
ment in’ the baking~.industry,”’ Mr. 
Mack declared. 

James F. ‘Sherry, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Company, membérship chair- 


|. man was called on by President 


Philip Wohlfarth, Jr., of Wohlfarth 
Bakeries, to report nine new members 
secured for the club roster. 

The meeting of-the national groups 
of Production Men’s. Clubs held in 
Philadelphia in-June was attended by 
two delegates of the local club, Ed- 
ward R. Bour, «Liberty Baking Co. 
and Paul S. Eberly of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. : 

The plan for.a national council of 
production men’s clubs was outlined 
to the local club by Mr. Bour and 
will be voted on at the club’s October 
meeting when delegates will be ap- 
pointed to attend a national meet- 
ing that month in Philadelphia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORTLAND FIRM NAMED 
ABM REPRESENTATIVE 


St. Louis, Mo.—The American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co. has announced the 
appointment of the Loyd C. Johnson 
Bakery Service, Portland, Ore., as 
its exclusive direct factory repre- 
sentative in Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and part of:Idaho. This 
sales organization has over 35 years 
experience in servicing bakeries in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES PARROTT, BAKERY 
SUPPLY MAN, TO RETIRE 
Chicago, Ill—James Parrott, for 

35 years representative for Chapman 

& Smith Co., Chicago, in the South- 

west, will retire Jan. 1, according to 

an announcement by John P. Garrow, 
vice president of the firm. Until the 
first of the year, Mr. Parrott’s work 
will be limited to Oklahoma and 

Arkansas. In Texas, he has been suc- 

ceeded by Gordon Frederick. 
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PEACE OF MIND 


the plus value that goes with all 


Anheuser-Busch products 


Quality is essential, but it is only one 
reason for that comfortable “Peace-of- 
Mind” feeling enjoyed by purchasers 
of Anheuser-Busch products. 


This “Peace-of-Mind”, our baker friends 
say, comes from many other sources. 
For instance: Confidence in the great 
institution of Anheuser-Busch, which is 
the result of fair dealing throughout the 
years. Confidence in the progressive 
policies and the warm, friendly, per- 














EUSER-BUSCH 


sonal interest of salesmen and top 
management alike. From security in 
teaming up with a company where 
annual sales curves point ever upward 
and where a broad program of yeast 
research assures leadership in new 
things yet to come. 

Yes, Peace-of-Mind” is a plus value 
that goes with all Anheuser-Busch 
products. It's the knowledge that by 
any measurement you are in posses- 
sion of the best the world affords. 
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Means Enrichment of Living 


S a Jerseyman by birth and 
rearing, I rejoice that the 
state by passage of the enrich- 

ment act has taken this forward step 
in the interest of its people. Civic 
leaders and organizations who cham- 
pioned the measure, thoughtful leg- 


SUCCESS 





SCHULER POTATO CHIP 





STORIES 
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Enrichment of the Staff of Life 


By Dr. H. D. Kruse 


islators who validated its benefits are 
alike to be commended and applauded 
for this achievement. 

Provision for enrichment of flour 
and bread in New Jersey is now a 
completed act. Hence, it is entire- 
ly unnecessary to put forth again the 


co. 


technical arguments for it. Rather, 
I would give an account of the ra- 
tionale and significance of the en- 
richment program. In this I would 
portray the conditions that led to 
the proposal of enrichment and, in 
contrast, set forth the desired goals 


OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CHULER is another example of the way in which American initiative and industry, 
from small beginnings, has brought the best there is to every American citizen's door. 

In 1909 Andrew S. Schuler began to make pretzels, using his father’s horse and 

wagon for ‘‘distribution’’. Later he made other food products, specializing in potato chips. 
Today, Schuler-owned farms, supervised by trained plant pathologists, produce 
325,000 bushels of potatoes annually and 40,000 bushels of certified seed potatoes for 
the many independent farmers who also supply them. 
Two modern plants in Rochester, air-conditioned warehouses, 100 motor trucks and 
modern packaging in air-tight containers, complete the picture of this industry which 
grew from a handful of men to more than 500 employees and a well-organized executive 
group...in the lifetime of its founder. 


HOW SCHULER USES RIEGEL FUNCTIONAL PAPERS 


Schuler uses printed duplex bags of Riegel's Diafane for all 
their potato chips as well as most of their other products. 
Although far from the cheapest packaging for potato chips, 
Schuler has adopted it as the best way to prevent rancidity 
and maintain their high quality standards. 





FOR FUNCTIONAL PACKAGING 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ¢ 342 MADISON AVE. ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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towards which it is a step. Then I 
should like .to point out what may 
reasonably be expected of enrich- 
ment. These topics lead us through 
that powerful sequence of diet, nutri- 
tion, and health that leaves its im- 
print on every person. 

It is the vast difference between 
conditions as they are and what 
they might be that has brought the 
enrichment program. During the 
past 10 years, numerous surveys of 
diets among people in various re- 
gions over the country revealed that 
a large proportion were ill-fed. Their 
diets were faulty because they were 
deficient in several essential sub- 
stances, among them the three vi- 
tamins — thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin. Many people were receiving 
less than recommended amounts oi 
these nutrients. Indeed, informatio: 
gained from these inquiries showec 
that the average American diet wa: 
apt to be low in these same thre 
substances, as well as in others. Th« 
inevitable consequence of inadequate 
diets is the development of disorders 
known as deficiency states. If poor 
diets were indeed so widespread as 
surveys had indicated, evidence of 
these deficiency states in consider- 
able prevalence was to be expected. 

A series of surveys throughout the 
country disclosed signs of unsatis- 
factory nutritional status among 
many persons. Some with severe, 
acute deficiency diseases were seen; 
but for the most part they had the 
less dramatic, long-standing form. 
Such impairment of nutrition did not 
make them sick, nor did it interfere 
with their everyday pursuits; often it 
did not cause any discomfort. This 
form of deficiency states is so in- 
sidious in its development and course 
that persons come to accept even pro- 
nounced symptoms as quite natural 
occurrences or are completely una- 
ware of them: Thus, unsatisfactory 
diet and nutrition was found to oc- 
cur on a large scale among the pop- 
ulation. 

As a practical point, it may be 
properly asked whether this situation 
is of sufficient moment to take ac- 
tion to improve it. On the surface, 
it may not seem of profound im- 
portance. Yet it should be pointed 
out that the symptoms of some of 
the deficiency states, even in their 
insidious form, can be exceedingly 
troublesome and actually disabling. 
As an example, the extreme sen- 





For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 


6 ) 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY | 
MADISON, N. J. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The ac- 
companying address was given 
before a recent meeting of nu- 
tritionists, medical authorities 
and representatives of civic 
groups who gathered to cele- 
brate the passage of the New 
Jersey Enrichment Act. Dr. 
Kruse is chairman of the com- 
mittee on diagnosis and pathol- 
ogy of nutritional deficiencies, 
National Research Council, and 
is nationally known as an au- 
thority on nutrition. 




















sitivity to light and the rapid fatigue 
of the eyes in ribofivan deficiency 
produces no little discomfort. Fur- 
thermore, at one stage in the past 
war, the Royal Canadian Air Force 
had lost more man-hours from a dis- 
order- of the guns asssociated with 
vitamin C deficiency among the per- 
sonnel than from any other disease. 
These complaints, therefore, may not 
be trivial. 

But as we penetrate this subject, 
we find that nutrition itself has still 
more powerful, far-reaching effects 
for good or ill. It gains its tower- 
ing significance through its influence 
over certain highly-prized attributes 
of life. I could paint two pictures: 
the one, what happens when nutri- 
tion is bad, the other when it is ex- 
cellent. But it is more pleasant, in- 
structive, and inspiring to hold up to 
view the rewards that come from 
better nutrition. 


Importance to Maternity 


First, at least 10 studies have 
shown that improvement in diet 
greatly adds to the safety and com- 
fort of the expectant mother during 
the course of pregnancy, tends to 
easier delivery, and yields a better 
infant. To take the composite in- 
formation from these many studies, 
it has been found that expectant 
mothers receiving suitable supple- 
ments of good food, over and above 
their regular diet, had fewer compli- 
cations during pregnancy, fewer mis- 
carriages, fewer prematures, fewer 
stillbirths, had a more rapid delivery, 
and produced more vigorous off- 
spring. The inescapable conclusion 
is that improvement in nutrition is 
one of the most potent protective 
measures in maternity. 
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Secondly, it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that when undersized 
children on poor diets receive appro- 
priate supplements, they gain in 
height and weight. Within limits, 
improvement in diet builds a bigger 
physique. -Admittedly there may be 
honest doubt whether a bigger means 
a better physique. Nevertheless, in 
the present market there is a pre- 
mium on height. 

Witness the first specification that 
every woman is popularly supposed 
to list in her notion of the ideal man 
—he must be tall. One enterpris- 
ing merchant capitalizing on this 
sentiment advertises special shoes so 





that “now you may be taller than 
she is.” Perhaps a more scientific 
justification for a bigger physique is 
that usually it possesses greater 
strength. Whether you regard it as 
an asset, it is a fact that with the 
advent of the newer knowledge of nu- 
trition, each decade had recorded 
greater height and weight for a giv- 
en age in children. 


Importance to the Mind 


Nutrition exerts still another in- 
fluence, just coming to be appreciat- 
ed: namely, over various functions 
of the mind. Pronounced psychiatric 
changes have long been associated 


ded sales power f 


your product! 


Vitamin enrichment will help 
on the steep climb ahead 








Bread is in a choice position to meet the heavy competition 
ahead among food products, thanks to enrichment. But be 
ready to meet this challenge . .. continue to feature enrich- 
ment ... let it help your product on the steep climb ahead 


in three ways... 


® it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED”, to feature on your wrapper. 


® it supplies your customers with additional food 
values for better health. 


® it boosts your sales ... enrichment has made more 
people buy more bread. 


And remember, the mechanics of bread enrichment are 
simple with ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS, distributed by yeast companies. 


u ROCH F vitamin DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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with niacin deficiency; conversely, 
those disappear completely when the 
nutrient is supplied. The undernour- 
ished person, in contradistinction to 
the malnourished person, is apt to 
become highly irritable yet, at the 
same time, exceedingly listless. 
Again, in studies on persons restrict- 
ed to a diet deficient in thiamine, the 
first symptoms that could be recog- 
nized were mental inefficiency fol- 
lowed by emotional instability; both 
of which receded when thiamine was 
restored. But the benefits of im- 
proving a less obviously deficient diet 
are no less conspicious. In a careful- 
ly conducted study, children receiv- 
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ing a daily supplement of thiamine 
to their usual diet, showed an ap- 
preciable increase in their learning 
ability (27%) over that of their un- 
supplemented classmates. 


Importance to Longevity 


The final relationship to be consid- 
ered—and certain to be of paramount 
interest to all—is the influence of 
nutrition on ageing and on longevity. 
One of the most striking character- 
istics of seriously malnourished chil- 
dren is their appearance of little old 
people. Many of the signs of the in- 
sidious form of deficiency states 
were once regarded as evidence of 
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ageing. While prevention of prema- 
ture appearance of ageing is not to 
be despised, most persons would put 
a still higher premium on extension 
of life. Here I must bring evidence 
from studies on animals and, let me 
add, that most of the advances in 
nutrition, as in other medical sci- 
ences, have ultimately originated 
from this source. 

It has been found that addition of 
nutrients, such as riboflavin, to a diet 
previously regarded as satisfactory, 
conferred upon rats a_ significant 
lengthening in the span of life. What 
is even more notable, this prolonga- 
tion. of life did not add to the pe- 


riod of senile decline, but of vigor- 
ous prime. It increased the total 
span of life by lengthening not the 
final years with their inevitable wane 
of strength and faculties, but the 
mid-years with their peak of per- 
formance. All-in-all, nutrition exerts 
an influence for good or ill over ev- 
ery person, at every age, and in 
many activities fundamental to liv- 
ing. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the 
difference between the existing diet, 
nutrition and health of the people, and 
what they might be. What is more, 
all these benefits from better diet 
and nutrition are definite, attainable 








B-P Diathermatic Tunnel 


Ovens are known for their efficiency and 


low operating costs in producing 3,000 or more Ibs. of 


bread per hour. ¢ 


Available in sizes from 50’ x 9 to 


120’ x 12’, B-P Tunnel ovens are also suitable for 


pie, cake or any other variety goods. ¢ 


A B-P 


Sales Engineer will be glad to study your production 


requirements and recommend the type and 


size oven best suited to your 


production needs. 
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BREAD CALLED “BASIC” IN 
MEDICAL AD 


New York, N. Y.—Physicians and 
surgeons who subscribe to the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation were reminded by Standard 
Brands, Inc., in a full page adver- 
tisement in a _ recent issue that 
bread is basic and that the vitamin 
content of enriched bread is “why 
physicians find bread such a valu- 
able asset in many of the special 
diets they prescribe.” The display is 
headed with a slogan “Give Us 
Bread,” together with an illustration 
of underfed children of foreign na- 
tions. 





goals. It is a case that calls for ac- 
tion. For the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people, the 
American diet should be improved 
so that the resulting betterment in 
bodily nutrition will, in turn, confe: 
its bounty of better physique and 
health, and a greater zest for living 
The quickest step in this direction 
can be taken through the enrich 
ment act. 


Why Bread Was Chosen 


It should be explained that en- 
richment of flour and bread calls 
for the addition of suitable amounts 
of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and 
iron to these staple foodstuffs. Flour 
was chosen as the most appropriate 
vehicle for the wide distribution oi 
these nutrients which have so often 
been found to be present in inade- 
quate amounts in the American diet 
principally because it is a_ basic 
staple consumed by almost everyone; 
indeed, it is the principal item of 
food for the lower income groups 
whose diets are most apt to be de- 
ficient and are, therefore, most in 
need of improvement. 


What May Be Expected 


Since enrichment is designed to 
improve the American diet, thereby 
to better nutritional status and, in 
consequence, to contribute to the 
achievement of higher human values, 
it may be asked what may be ex- 
pected from it: 

1—It is not a panacea. It was 
not meant to nor does it provide all 
essential nutrients. It does not nec- 
essarily make every diet adequate in 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. And 
as a corollary, it will not bring the 
highest rewards in physique and 
health to everyone. But it will im- 
prove diets containing less than sat- 
isfactory amounts of these nutrients 
and should bring corresponding bet- 
terment to nutrition and benefits to 
living. 

2.—Because so much still depends 
upon the basic diet, and because en- 
richment is only one—though a very 
important means of amending it — 
the enrichment program does not ex- 
clude other measures. It does not 
bar or obviate diet educations as an 
essential procedure. Enrichment does 
not discourage the addition of pro- 
tective foods to the diet. It is not 
a question of alternatives—each of 
these activities has its peculiar ad 
vantages. 

3.—To the American public, s¢ 
customed to highly refined foods, cn- 
richment brings improvement to the 
diet without change in the color 
baking quality, texture, and taste oi 
flour. It does not call for the culti- 
vation of new skills and tastes 

4.—It ensures the widest distribu- 
tion of needed nutrients to all the 


people. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 


To remove ink from this bag soak in rich 
soap suds over night, wash thoroughly in 
warm suds rubbing the part heavily covered 
with ink. If any traces of ink remain after 
this treatment boil in suds for ten minutes. 











he trend today is toward the con- 
servation of food and materials. That’s why 
so many thousands of housewives are find- 
ing so many practical uses for Chase Bags. 
That’s why famous national magazines and 
newspapers are featuring the use of bags for 
smart dresses and accessories. Chase Wash- 
out Inks are bright, attractive, sharp—yet 
wash out quickly and easily. The 100-pound 
flour bag simply requires laundering—and 
presto!—it’s a pillow case. Small bags make 
attractive, thrifty, usable accessories. All 
sizes may be sewn together for spreads, dra- 
peries, etc. Your customers will be pleased 
with their cloth premium, when your bags 
are printed with Chase Washout Inks. 


“Bag Magic for Home Sewing’’— Send for 
your free copy. National Cotton Council, 
P.O. Box 18, Dept. C-1, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE * DALLAS *« TOLEDO ¢ DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS 


PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 


BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
” PITTSBURGH «© KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOUS « GOSHEN, IND. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





OKLAHOMA CITY «* PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. «© CROSSETT, ARK. 
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Arkansas Bakers Told 


of Boxcar Factor 
in Wheat Picture 


Hot Springs, Ark.—Despite the rec- 
ord crop, the wheat situation so far 
this season is being affected con- 
siderably by the current railroad 
box car shortage—a factor which may 
have a tendency to affect flour sup- 
plies and bread production. 

So declared Ralph Gaylord, assist- 
ant director, bakers service depart- 
ment, General Mills, Inc., speaking in 
an address before the convention of 
the Arkansas Bakers Association, 
Inc., which was concluded here Sept. 
10, attended by over 150 delegates. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, delivered the oth- 
er feature address which stressed the 
importance of the baking industry’s 
“glamorizing” itself through the me- 
dia of public relations and advertis- 
ing. He predicted a sugar shortage 
for several months. 

Continuation of certain practices 
set out in War Food Order 1 was 
urged by Garvin Shipley, Fayette- 
ville, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation. He said that even after the 
war foods measure had been forgot- 
ten the industry should voluntarily 
continue to operate under certain 
provisions of the act, instead of re- 
turning to cutthroat practices. 

At the election of officers during 
closing sessions the following new of- 
ficials were named: 

President, Charles Meyer, Jr., Lit- 
tle Rock; vice president, Ross E. 
Anderson, Little Rock; Secretary, Ar- 
thur K. Spatz, Little Rock and treas- 
urer, C. H. Ahrens, Pine Bluff. 

Chairman of districts: No. 1, W. 
G. Shipley, Fayetteville; No. 2, Roy 
Jones, Hope; No. 3, Charles Meyer, 
Sr., Little Rock; No. 4, Judd Dean, 
Fordyce, and No. 5, L. S. Herzo, 
Blytheville. 

Allied Trades Section: President, 
Ernest O. Swope, Little Rock; vice 
president, Ned Sparks, Little Rock, 
and secretary, M. K. Shannon, Lit- 
tle Rock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS H. FLOOD SPEAKS 
TO PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania opened their fall session 
with a dinner meeting at Hotel Schen- 
ley, Sept. 11. President J. E. McNal- 
ly, McNally Bakery, presided and in- 
troduced the speaker, Thomas H. 
Flood, field secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. 

The 100 members attending the 
meeting heard a resume of various 
matters of vital interest to the bak- 
ing industry which are being con- 
sidered and acted upon at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Flood stressed the constant 
watch the trade association is keep- 
ing at the capital for the baking in- 
dustry. He stated many matters 
transpiring there are not ready to be 
told by the various heads of commit- 
tees. He predicted “brighter days 
are ahead for the baking industry.” 

Louis J. Dudt, Dudt Bakeries, 
chairman of the Bakers Vocational 
High School Committee, announced 
the appointment of R. F. Dunkel- 
berger of the Pittsburgh office of 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., as 
instructor of the course of baking. 
Mr. Dudt staied the school was held 
back from opening because of a strike 
of the electricians of the public 
school. He stated 16 veterans would 
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be selected from a waiting list of 100 
candidates to take the accelerated 
first-year course in baking. Two 
nights a week a course of instruction 
for bakers will be given. Mr. Dudt 
stated the new baking school would 
be “the finest public school baking 
ccurse offered in the country ” 

In the evening D. K. Hyland, Zot- 
ters Bakeries, showed movies of pic- 
tures taken at the picnics of the as- 
sociation from 1930 to the event of 
1946. 

John Roth, Roth Bakery; M. 
Mantsch, Mantsch Bakery; Ballard 
& Apple Bakery; Angelo Vassanelli, 
Vassanelli Bakery; Gabrish, Gabrish 


Bakery, New Kensington; August 
Bold, Gumbert Co., and Earl Bremer, 
Potter McCune Co., were new mem- 
bers announced by John Knaus, 
Knaus Bakery, membership chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RECORDS PLAN APPROVED 
BY MILWAUKEE BAKERS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Announcement of 
proposed bakery accounting service 
for members of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association, Inc., was made by 
Fred H. Laufenburg, executive secre- 
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ciation, with the Milwaukee group 
voting its approval. 

Under the proposed plan, bakery 
operators would take advantage of 
uniform operating reports maintained 
by a public accountant to be engaged 
by the state group to manage the 
new “bureau.” Cost would range be- 
tween $10 and $20 per month per 
shop, and would include the necessary 
form, compilation of income tax re- 
turns, and government returns. 

Five new members were accepted 
by the Milwaukee group: Mrs. Wi- 
nona Slater, George Krumm, John 


Wuka, Walter Helnik and Ernest 
Hecht. 


tary, at the September meeting of 
the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Asso- 





Howard A. Clark, Manager of Technical Service, 
Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands Incorporated, 
who has been with the organization for 25 years, knows 


what yeast hardiness means to bakers. 


HARDINESS 





AKERS everywhere tell me that they deA 
B pend on the Hardiness of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to assure proper and uniform yeast 
action in their doughs. Hardiness is mainly 
dependent upon the selection of a hardy 
culture, proper balance of food materia! for 
yeast growth, thorough washing of the yeast 
and maintenance of cool temperatures before 
and during shipment. Thus Fleischmann’s 
Yeast can take it. Even during the hottest 
weather you can depend on the top quality 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast today, tomorrow and 
the day after. 
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Slight Increase in Food Supplies 
Seen for 1946-47 Consumption Year 


Washington, D. C. — A slight in- 
crease in world food supplies can be 
expected for the 1946-47 consump- 
tion year (August-July), compared 
with 1945-46, but the level attained 
still will be considerably below the 
prewar average. 

With continued favorable weather 
for the growing and harvesting of 
food crops, increases in production 
during the current year apparently 
are more than offsetting the reduc- 


tion in food stocks. Since deficit re- 
gions account for a major part of the 
expected increase in output, interna- 
tional shipments required to maintain 
emergency levels of consumption in 
1946-47 will be smaller than in 1945- 
46. But if the difficult feed situation 
in many areas is to show some im- 
provement in 1946-47 as a whole, 
there will be continued need for large 
imports, even though wartime econ- 
omies in the utilization of domestical- 


ly-produced crops still are practiced. 

The foregoing is a highlight sum- 
mary of the fourth of a series of sur- 
veys of world food prospects prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions for the President’s Famine 
Emergency Committee. 

A preliminary report on the world 
food situation will follow these four 
surveys of world food production 
prospects, and will be issued Nov. 4. 

The OFAR survey shows that most 
of the increased world food produc- 
bigger crops of wheat, sugar and 
tion for 1946-47 has resulted from 
potatoes and a larger fish catch. 
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Frank G. Jungewaelter 


FEATURED SPEAKER—Frank 


G. Jungewaelter, executive  secre- 
tary of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, delivered leading ad- 
dresses during the September conven- 
tions of both the Wyoming and Ar- 
kansas bakers’ associations. 





Some increase is likely in supplies 
of rice. The same is true of vege- 
table and marine oils, but a drop in 
animal fat production will partially 
offset this gain. No increase is ex- 
pected in meat, nor in dairy prod- 
ucts during the coming year. 

The greatest increases over 1945- 
46 in food production apparently have 
occurred in southern and western 
Europe and French North Africa, but 
substantial increases also are _ indi- 
cated in the Philippines and Japan. 

North American food production 
this year may equal the record out- 
put of 1944. Food crop acreage in 
the southern hemisphere has expand- 
ed, and output should be consider- 
ably larger than the below-average 
crops of the last two years. Food 
production in India and China in 
1946-47 is likely to exceed 1945-46. 

Conditions for the 1946-47 wheat 
crop have been generally satisfactory 
in the principal producing countries 
of the northern hemisphere, and ex- 
cept for drouth in parts of Australia, 
an expanded acreage has been plant- 
ed under favorable conditions in the 
southern hemisphere. Should grow- 
ing conditions continue favorable in 
the latter area, during the next few 
months, the world output of wheat 
may nearly equal the prewar av- 
erage of 5,900,000 bus and exceed 
1945-46 by about 13%. World stocks 
are at an unusually low level, how- 
ever, and total supplies for the cur- 
rent year will therefore show little, 
if any, increase. 

The world’s 1946 rice acreage may 
be somewhat larger than 1945 when 
it was only 90% of prewar. It will 
continue to be considerably below 
prewar, however, because of unset- 
tled conditions in several important 
producing countries. 

The world output of sugar in 1946- 
47 promises to be somewhat larger 
than the previous year, but below 
prewar. Stocks are unusually low, 
and supplies will continue to be far 
short of current unrationed needs. 
European sugar production is expect- 
ed to show substantial increase, and 
the Cuban crop may be 10% larger 
than the 4,500,000 tons harvested 
last spring. The United States sug- 
ar crop probably will be the largest 
since 1942. 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 44.) 





































1. True. Corn sugar caramelizes 
at a lower temperature than either 
cane or beet sugar. 


2. False. The amount of dough 
required will run about 10 oz. 


3. False. The use of stale crumbs 
has absolutely no effect on the mold- 
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ing of the baked products. Mold 
spores are killed during the baking 
process and develop on the products 
from some outside source after bak- 
ing. 


4. False. Usually two parts of 
shortening and one part of flour is 
used. Some bakers add a small 
amount of edible oil to this mixture 
in order to thin it down somewhat 
to make it easier to spread on the 
pans, 


5. True. Lemon pie filling contains 
acid which breaks down the starch. 
Acid, heat and moisture convert the 
starch into a sugar solution. A 


cooked lemon filling should be cooled 
as rapidly as possible so as to pre- 
vent this breaking down effect. 


6. True. A high moisture content 
promotes the activity of the enzymes 
present in the flour causing the small 
amount of fat contained in it to 
rancidify. 

7. True. White corn flakes are 
sometimes used in bread doughs to 
increase absorption. The U. S. gov- 
ernment standard specifies that no 
more than 3% may be used in white 
bread. 

8. False. The hard wheat flour 
should be used in the sponge as it 


THAT’S WHY AMERICA’S BAKERIES USE SO MANY 
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GLEN MIXERS 


340 QUART CAPACITY 


Listed below are some of the reasons why 













you get smooth-textured LARGE cake 
batches with AMF Glen Mixers: 
PLANETARY ACTION develops batch in 
less time. Safeguards against over- 
worked batters. : 
SPECIAL BEATERS available for eac 
type mixing job. Beater stays In mixer 
when bowl is removed. 
VARIABLE SPEED provides batch control 
at all times by selecting exact — 
speed best suited to individual formula. 
Speed changeable without stopping 
machine. 
EASY TO OPERATE — 5-button Push 
Panel Board controls motors, beater, 
saddle and head. Hand wheel — 
variable speed drive. Tachometer indi- 
cates beater speed...all within easy 
reach of operator. 
ONE MACHINE MIXES EVERYTHING 
One machine takes care of all mix- 
ing jobs, either creams, foams, “ 
icings. An ALL-PURPOSE mixer use 
on a complete range of cake items. 
Write the Bakery Division, Depart- 
ment 105, for literature. 


AMF Glen Mixers are also available 
in 120 and 160 quart capacities. 









THERMO-RADIANT OVENS + GLEN MIXERS + STANDARD BREAD WRAPPER (Agi \ END LABELER + BREAD PAN CLEANING AND GREASING MACHINE 
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takes longer to develop the gluten 
in a strong flour. 


9. Trie. It has been found that 
by adding the shortening after the 
flour has been mixed in for a short 
time that the absorption will be 
slightly greater: Some bakers add 
the shortening with the salt, sugar 
and other dry ingredients in order to 
eliminate the danger of forgetting to 
put it in the dough. 


10. True. A rich doughnut con- 
tains a high percentage of sugar and 
milk. Milk contains lactose (milk 
sugar). The richer the formula the 
faster the doughnuts will color up 
due to the rapid caramelization of 
the sugar. 


11. True. The shells should be 
placed on a rack where the air can 
circulate over them to dry out. 


12. False. Simple syrup will not 
prevent the hardening of an egg 
white icing. By replacing part of 
the sugar with invert syrup, honey 
or corn syrup the icing will not be- 
come hard and brittle. The moisture 
content would have to be adjusted 
slightly as the above ingredients con- 
tain about 15 to 20% moisture. 


13. False. Due to its poor odor 
and flavor old frying fat should not 
be used in baked products as the 
eating quality of the products made 
with it will be impaired. It is best 
to dispose of it to a soap manufac- 
turer. 


14, True. The doughnuts will also 
absorb slightly more fat. The per- 
centage of corn flour used and the 
type of white flour used will have a 
bearing on this absorption. 


15. True. The proper baking of 
custard pies is a very important step 
in their production. As soon as the 
filling is set, the pies should be re- 
moved from the oven. 


16. True. This trouble is due to air 
being incorporated into the batter 
while it is being mixed or stirred. 
The mixing or stirring should be done 
carefully and slowly for best results. 


17. False. Butter is scored for 
flavor, color and texture. The gov- 
ernment standard for butter is that 
it must contain not less than 80% 
of milk fat. A high score does not 
necessarily indicate a high fat con- 
tent, as the other points may score 
high, bringing up the total score. 


18. True. By using plenty of moist 
steam in the oven this washing can 
be dispensed with. 


19. True. In each case when the 
sugar and water is boiled to 242° F. 
the mass will contain exactly the 
same amount of water. The only 
difference is that it will take longer 
for the formula containing the 1 qt 
of water to reach the desired tem- 
perature, 


20. False. Shortening has a mel- 
lowing or softening effect upon the 
gluten in the dough. A hard wheat 
flour contains a greater quantity of 
protein and also a more elastic type 
of protein than a soft wheat flour. 
Therefore, more shortening should 
be used in order to produce the same 
tenderness or shortness in the baked 


crust. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA APPOINTMENT 
Vernon C. Usher, Inc., has an- 





nounced the appointment of Car] A. 
Wilson, 31 E. George St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind:, as its sales representative 
in Indiana for Usher products. Prior 
to this connection, he was with the 
Seavey & Flarsheim Co. 
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A PROTECTIVE 
FLOUR BOND 





The Mills of Shellabarger 











HITE flour is back again and shortages have eased a little, but the nation is 
not yet entirely out of the woods. Millers still may not produce flour freely 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 











NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


for the domestic market and there are many potential dangers that could bring back 
artificial wheat scarcity again, such as government competition for wheat for export 


and boxcar shortages. 
We cite these unhappy facts not in a spirit of pessimism, but merely to illustrate what 


we mean when we say that this Shellabarger Crest is a protective bond for the flour 
buyer. For the vast wheat buying and storage resources of the Shellabarger Mills 


give the flour buyer extra protection against 
such future hazards. 


It is your protection for a wider selection of 
choice baking wheats, just as careful labora- 
tory control is your protection against devi- 
ation from top quality standards in milling 
these wheats. You can be sure that the flours 
that bear this Shellabarger trade-mark have 
the extra measure of quality that will help 
you make better bread. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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ALBERTA 


The Diamond Bake Shop has 
opened for business at Black Dia- 
mond. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


George H. Yezovich has opened a 
new bakery business at Fernie. 
Joseph Strasman has installed a 


new automatic bread-wrapping ma- 
chine at the Salmon Arm (B. C.) 
Bakery. The unit is now wrapping 
1,500 loaves per hour, but has a max- 
imum capacity of 3,000 loaves an 
hour. 

ARKANSAS 


F. N. Ball has opened The Sweet 
Shoppe at 405 Cordell in El Dorado, 


featuring cakes, pies, sweet rolls and 
bread. 

Mother Mac’s Kitchen has been 
opened by J. W. Moffett at 544 W. 
Hillsboro in El Dorado. He will fea- 
ture cakes, pastry, rolls and fancy 
bread. 

The Colonial Baking Co. in Little 
Rock has announced the appointment 








ONLY 





THE BEST 


In any shortage or emergency, quality 









bakery products are more important than 


ever. Adequate amounts of nonfat dry milk 


solids in your bread and other baked foods 


help to keep them in popular favor — pre- 


ferred for their appetite appeal and higher 


food value. 


Keep your bakery products in this pre- 


ferred position by the generous use of non- 


fat dry milk solids now. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





of A. B. Hervey as sales manager. 
Mr. Hervey succeeds D. Shermer, 
who recently purchased the Aunt 
Betty Bakery in Texarkana. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Carpenter have 
purchased the New Bakery in Benton 
and will operate it as the Benton 
Maid Bakery. Mr. Carpenter served 
in the army for four years. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scholte of 
Menlo Park are now operating the 
Belmont (Cal.) Bakery. They are the 
owners of the Round-the-Clock Pastry 
Shop in San Mateo. 

The Dos Palos (Cal.) Bakery was 
sold recently to Mr. and Mrs. Car] 
K. Keeler of Vallejo. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Vanderwynkle, the former own- 
ers, have purchased a bakery in Ingle- 
wood, Colo. 

Richard Hartzel Smith has ac- 
quired a half interest in the Home 
Leaven Bakery and Fountain Lunch 
in Willows. He was recently released 
from the navy. 

Alphonse Borel has sold Smith’s 
Bake shop, 1507 Grand Avenue, San 
Pedro, to Thomas G. Campbell. 

Samuel Zietz has purchased the 
Alvarado Bakery, 209 South Brand 
Avenue, Glendale, from P. J. Alvara- 
do. 

John Ganio has sold the Holly Ideal 
Bakery, 1712 North Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, to Umberto Sarno. 

Frederick J. Quint has sold the Pe- 
ter Pan Bakery, 217 East Queen 
Street, Inglewood, to Mandel Harten- 
stein and Rubin Weber. 

Earl Robertson has purchased the 
Life Market Bakery, 2536 University 
Avenue, San Diego. 

Bertram Klein has become owner 
of the Model Bake Shop at 117 West 
Main Street in Alhambra. 

Chris Peterson, formerly the own- 
er of the Emporium Bakery in Oak- 
land, recently bought the Royal Bak- 
ery in Benicia from Ear] Loring. 

R. A. Knutson has completed the 
renoVating of his Peninsula Bakery 
in Redwood City. 

E. V. Greider recently added a deli- 
catessen and frozen food department 
to his Blue Ribbon Bakery in Mill- 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 





oa 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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REPRESENTATIVE—John T. Sher- 
ry, 1609 Investment Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed rep- 
resentative for Vernon C. Usher, Inc., 
in the Pittsburzh area. Mr. Sherry 
has had 25 years experience in serv- 
ice to bakers of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Mr. Sherry will 
maintain an ample and fresh stock 
of Usher’s products .at Pittsburgh, 
and thus will be able to fill current 
requirements. From time to time, 
Mr. Sherry will have at his dispozal 
the services of Ralph W. Hain, the 
Usher bakery production consultant 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 





brae, at the same time changing the 
name to Greider’s Bakery & Deli- 
catessen. 

James Gegan recently sold his Cole 
Avenue Bake Shop in Los Angeles to 
Ed. Sutherland and David Schultz. 

The Thompson Pie Co. has complet- 
ed a $65,000 modernization program 
of its building at 375 Prevost St., 
San Jose, according to Manager R. 
D. Thompson. The modernization 
program included a complete remod- 
eling of the building, new baking 
equipment, and the installation of a 
$30,000 freezing plant, all of which 
will boost the plant capacity to some 
10,000 pies a day. 

Simpson Singer recently purchased 
Kennedy’s Donut Shop, 4918 Hunting- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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ton Drive, Los Angeles, from William 
and Nora Kennedy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Marten have 
sold Marten’s Bakery in Richmond to 
Jack Lewis. 

Herbert Mueller recently bought 
the Superior Bakery, 230 E. King St., 
Tulare, from Manuel Ribeirio. 

Chester and Norine Lister sold 
their Lister’s Bake Shop, 888 W. 9th 
St., San Pedro, to Anita S. Ramos 
and Clarence Fowler. 


DELAWARE 


Betty’s Bake Shop, Inc., was grant- 
ed articles of incorporation by the 
secretary of state recently. It has 


BAKERS! P'% 
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PROGRESS 


Attend Bakers Annual Meeting - 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago —— October 13-16, 1946 





500 shares of no par value. The main 
office is located at Rehoboth Beach. 


ILLINOIS 
Dale’s Pastry Shop at Farmer City 
has been opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Will Erickson and Dale Quast of 
Normal. New equipment has been 


Diese dake eta: 


installed and the shop has been re- 
decorated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Merz have 
purchased Steier’s Bakery at 6824 
Windsor in Berwyn. 

Bernard L. Billbert, Jr., and Lud- 
wig J. Konoshi, who operate the Ma- 
jestic Bakery in Kankakee, have pur- 

































New York. 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














p"" THESE friendly faces in your own advertising 
—in newspaper ads, posters, car cards. Let their 





smiling enjoyment win new users for your own bread 
and other baked goods. 

Retouched 8 x 10 prints of any subjects you select 
will be sent without charge to any baker. 

We won't even ask whether you are a user of 
Cerelose because we realize that in these days of 
scarcity, many more bakers would be using Cerelose 
if we were able to supply them. 

Order ad photos by number. Address your re- 
quest to Advertising Department, Corn Products 
Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, 































Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 


Advertising Department 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 











Precision-milled TOPPER can 


meet today’s exacting bakeshop 
conditions because it always has 
the inherent baking values that 
can produce a fine textured, soft 
loaf and one with tasty eating 
qualities. With TOPPER in your 
doughs, shop schedules run like 
clockwork. Its uniformity is pro- 
tected by constant laboratory and 
baking tests. 


Bake “TOPPER”. Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















, 1946 
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There is an extra measure of baking 

value in POLAR BEAR that has made 

its superior reputation over many years. 

With white flour back again, it is setting 

the quality standard for competition in 
your market. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 





ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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chased the Richard Finke building 
and equipment in Peotone. They will 
open a bakery there as soon as sup- 
plies and materials are available. 

The B. R. Bakery at 3344 W. 38th 
Place, Chicago, was damaged by fire 
recently with a loss of $300. Anton 
Kwasitowski is the owner. 

The Vacek Bakery at 3648 W. 26th 
St. in Chicago has been sold to Ru- 
dolph Pristoupimsky and James Benes 
by Charles Vacek. The new owners 
have renamed it the Lawndale Bak- 
ery. 

INDIANA 

Articles of incorporation have been 

filed by Kreamo Bakers, Inc., Hunt- 
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ington, formed to do a wholesale bak- 
ing business. The corporation has 
1,000 shares of no par value capital 
stock. Incorporators are William M. 
Reed, Ramo S. Perry and Julia M. 
Baker. 

Ed. Fettig has remodeled the Bon 
Ton Bakery in Columbus. 

Christopher Jacobs has purchased 
the Sanitary Bakery in Alton from 
C. Neal Dykstra. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Belmond (Ind.) Bakery. 


IOWA 


The bakery in Story City has been 
reopened by Mr. Valline. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Lachmund of 
Primville, Ore., have purchased the 
Mrs. Carl Johnson Bakery in Carth- 
age and have opened for business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Pilcher have sold 
their bakery in Wilton Junction to 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Salyer of Dav- 
enport. 

Andy Bergeson, who has owned the 
Puritan Bakery in Iowa Falls for 
12 years, sold the property to W. C. 
Barber of Des Moines. 

A branch of the Byers Bakery Co. 
of Davenport was recently opened in 
Durant. 

Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has 
leased the Spencer Building, 232-240 
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W. Third St. in Davenport, and plan 
to remodel the second and third floors 
of the building at a cost of $10,500. 

Fred Eilers and Louis Rumme have 
opened the Quality Pastry Shop at 
19 S. 12th St. in Fort Dodge. 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Correctionville by James Casey. 


KANSAS 


C. Ballard Jones, who has operated 
the Jones Pastry Shop in Salina 
since 1938, recently sold the firm to 
Robert J. Falta. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wilson have 
sold their bakery in Jewell to Leslie 
E. Logue. 

O. E. Eakins has purchased Moll’s 
Bakery in Lawrence and has changed 
the name to Eakins Bakery. 

W. H. Bondurant has sold the 
Bondurant Bakery in Ness City to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Pfannenstie! 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Elite Do-Nut Shop in Roxbur 
hes just re-opened in a new, modern 
shop. 

Schimpf’s Bakery in Cambridge ha 
been purchased by Kurt Grimm. 

The William L. Durland Bakery i: 
Somerville has been closed and its 
equipment, name and good will hav: 
been soid at an assignee’s sale. 

The Civilian Production Admini 
tration has approved the applicatio 
of Federal Bake Shops, Inc., Daven 
port, Iowa, for alterations to a build 
ing to be operated as a wholesa! 
and retail bakery at Northhampto: 


MICHIGAN 


Werner Ammann, who has operai 
ed the Manistique (Mich.) Home 
Bakery for the last year in partner- 
ship with Walter Moon, has _ pur- 
chased the latter’s interest in the 
business and become the sole owne! 
Mr. Ammann will operate the firm 
as the Quality Bakery. 

The foundation for a large addition 
to its baking plant is being comple:- 
ed by Hoyler & Baur of Escanab 
The addition will provide extra ove: 
room, more wrapping and packin: 
space and a loading platform. A ne\ 
mixer was recently installed. 

An automatic doughnut machire 
has been installed at Tanner’s Ba! 
ery in Frankfort. 

Antoch’s Bakery in Grand Rapids 
has been sold to Jerry Hempel and 
his sons, John and Clarence, by Mr 
and Mrs. John Antoch. The nev 
owners have changed the name to 
Dutchess Pastries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Geiger have 
opened a bakery in Otsego. 

The Merchants Wholesale Bakery ai 
Marquette is building extra loadin: 
and packing space and adding to it: 
garage. 

MINNESOTA 

Edward Shea recently purchased 
the Parkers Prairie (Minn.) Bakery 
and opened it for business. 

The Mann Bakery in Cold Spring 
has been sold to Melvin Sherman o 
Long Prairie by Lyle F. Mann. 

Sam Pavnick has purchased the in 
terest of his partner, George Mc 
Pheron, in the Lake Pepin Pastr: 
Shop at Lake City. 

Arnold Grotte has opened th 
Grotte Bakery at Bagley. 

Alger Myers has purchased an in 
terest in the Vienna Bakery at Blu: 
Earth from his brother-in-law, Hen 
ry Mikkelson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilber Rienstra hav: 
sold the Rienstra Bakery at Luvern 
to Floyd Kelley of Pipestone. 

The Valley Bakery was opened re 
cently .at Shakopee. Elmer Dahl is 
the owner. 

L. A. Stucky, who has operated the 
City Bakery at Pine Island for th: 
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Frank X. Ragan 


SPECIAL SALESMAN—Joseph A. 
Lee, vice president of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., has announced 
that Frank X. Ragan, former New 
York sales manager. for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Loius, Mo., has joined 
the Fleischmann division, as special 
sales representative, with headquar- 
ters at the Standard Brands home 
oflice. Mr. Ragan has been closely 
associated with the baking industry 
for many years. 





last 20 years, has sold the firm to 
Charles Miller of Wabasha. 


MISSOURI 


Henry B. Denker has opened a new 
bakery at St. Charles, which will be 
known as the Cottage Bakery. Mr. 
Denker was recently discharged from 
the service, after being in the South 
Pacific three and one half years. 

Otto and John A. Thomas have 
opened the Thomas Bakery at 112 W. 
Fifth -St., Sedalia. 


NEBRASKA 

Eddie Sydow has completely re- 
modeled the City Bakery, Rushville. 

M. O. Babcock has opened a pastry 
shop and bakery in Auburn. He was 
formerly in the bakery business in 
Humboldt. 

Wilbur Clawson and Raymond F. 
Douglas are managing the bakery in 
Beaver City. The two men have been 
employed at the Moline Bakery in 
Norton. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Waldensian-Pitt Baking Co. 
has been granted a charter to deal 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 
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in bakery products at Greenville. It 
is capitalized at $200,000. Incor- 
porators are J. P. Rostan, Sr., Earl 
B. Searcy, Sr., and Silvio Martinal, 
all of Valdese. 


NEW YORK 


A business name has been filed for 
Biehler’s Bakery at 12 Buffalo St. in 
Hamburg by Norman G. Biehler, Jr. 

Kaufmans Bakery, Inc., 296 E. Fer- 
ry St., Buffalo, has been granted.a 
permit by the city division of build- 
ings to enlarge its shop at a cost of 
$4,500. 

Billing’s Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to make and sell baked 


goods in Jamestown. Capital stock 
is $10,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are Knute R. Billing, Betty A. Bill- 
ing and Ingvar R. Billing, all of 
Jamestown. 

A business name has been filed for 
the Main Bake Shop in Lockport by 
John F. Rongo. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in Buffalo for the Dixie 
Cream Donut Shop in Kenmore. Part- 
ners are Gordon J. Leaman and Silas 
E. Ryder, Jr. 

Herman’s Pastry Shop has moved 
from 1812 East Ave. to 1816-20 East 
Ave. in Rochester. 

Mrs. Bertha Olson and Merrill S. 
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Olson have reopened the Swedish 
Pastry Shop in Elmira as Olson’s 
Bakery. 

Raymar Bake Shops, Inc., has been 
chartered to manufacture pastries, 
baked goods and biscuits in the 
Bronx. Directors are Louis B. San- 
tangalo, Anne McMahon and Robert 
T. Curran, all of the Bronx. 

Beverly Bake Shops, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Kings County. Directors are Sam- 
uel Shapiro, Ruth L. Katz and Sel- 
ma Kaplan, New York City. 

Dutchess Irene, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture baked 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Need help with your new bread wrappers, 
bands or end seals? Then call M & E 
Service. They’ll get you exactly what you 
want—and fast! As so many bakers do, 
why not depend upon The Long Company’s 
Material and Equipment Division for 
your special requirements in wrapping 
supplies. This service was developed 

to meet your needs—it’s fast, accurate 
and trouble-free. 

You can depend on M & E Service 
for other baking ingredients, equipment 
and supplies, too. 

No matter what you need—an accurate 
thermometer, a special paint, a mixer, or 
a can of grease—you can get them all 
quickly, easily and with real economy in 
time and effort. Your complete satis- 
faction is our guarantee. 

Ask for information on any product 
you require, or write for illustrated 
literature describing M & E Service. 


“(ng it. 


- « YOU'LL LIKE IT 








CHICAGO 1, 





155 NORTH CLARK STREET 


© ADVERTISING 

© COST CONTROL 

© ENGINEERING 

@ LABORATORY AND RESEARCH 
@ PRODUCTS CONTROL 

@ RADIO 


ILLINOIS @ MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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60 Enrollees Begin 
Autumn Series 
of Sales Clinies 


Milwaukee, Wis. — A “full house” 
of 60 bakery shop sales girls has 
been enrolled by the Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades As- 
sociation for the autumn series of 
sales and merchandising clinics which 
began Sept. 16 at the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School; according to C. 
G. Swanson, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the allied trades clinic 
committee. 
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Postponed a week beyond Sept. 9, 
original opening date, because of the 
nearness to the Labor Day holiday, 
the clinics are being held Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, with 
each registrant attending one session 
each week for a 12-week period. 
Classes have been held down to 20 
members to provide a more “person- 
al approach” to the problems under 
discussion. 

Clinic leader is Mrs. George Klein, 
retired Milwaukee bakery shop op- 
erator. Material for the clinic series 
was developed by Mrs. Klein with the 
assistance of Minnette Crouch of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who 


made available some basis material 
which had been used in a school con- 
ducted in Minneapolis several years 
ago. 

Additional “Instructional” and dis- 
cussion material is being provided by 
members of the allied trades, with 
trade publications including The 
Northwestern Miller lending their 
support by providing copies of their 
publication for study of the latest in 
selling and merchandising ideas. 

The 12-weekly clinics will cover 
such items as beauty aids, window 
trimming, store card writing, pack- 
aging, voice and speech training; 
store, showcase and window lighting, 





The truth, 
the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ! 


A LL NONFAT dry milk solids may look 
alike — but they’re not! 


There are various grades — just as 
there are various grades in butter, eggs, 
and other ingredients you use. 


The real test of any nonfat dry milk 
solids is in its performance. Borden’s 
Breadlac is but one quality—extra 
grade!...and we make absolutely cer- 
tain of that for you through Borden 
Bakery-Tested methods. 


The milk from which Breadlac is 
made must pass strict chemical and bac- 
teriological tests. 


Samples of nonfat dry milk solids are 
then sent to the Borden Bakery-Test 
Laboratory where they are again 
checked, tested, and baked in bread 
under bakery conditions. 


Doughs are tested for absorption, 
acidity, fermentation. 


The finished loaves are scored for 
appearance, flavor, bloom, texture, keep- 
ing quality. 

Only the batches representing sam- 

ples that meet stringent requirements 
are sold as Breadlac. 


You get more uniformity in your mix, 
more absorption, and thus a greater 
yield when you use Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac. You get the kind of 
bread your customers want and de- 


mand: Bread with fine flavor, bloom, 

good color and texture! A bread that 

slices better and stays fresher longer! 
Make your bread with 6% Borden’s 
Breadlac and you will have extra- 
quality bread — the kind everyone 
wants, 


Have You a Baking Problem? 


Borden bakery engineers will be glad 





your own bakery! And there’s no 
charge; it’s all a part of our service to 
you. Ask your jobber about this—or 
write to us direct. 


Suggestion for Specialties! 


PARLAC.,.. for your baked special- 
ties such as soft pies, cream fillings, 
custards, and icings. Borden’s Parlac is 
spray-dried powdered whole milk, and 
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and methods to improve merchandis- 
ing techniques for sales girls. 

At the conclusion of the clinics 
girls completing the course will be 
graduated Dec. 10, at ceremonies in 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. auditorium. 
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COUNTY SUGAR FACTOR 
CHANGES MADE BY OPA 


Washington, D. C. — Sugar aillot- 
ments based on population changes in 
certain counties were recently an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as follows, with the new 
allotment factor appearing below: 


Alabama Nebraska 
New Old New Old 
Dale 0 15 Adams 20 10 
Etowah 10 20 Box Butte 0 20 
Houston 0 10 = 
Jefferson 0 10 Nevada 
Mobile 60 70 Clark 120) 3150 
penne } a “ 7 
Greenlee 20 70 
Mohave 50 10 New Mexico 
Pima 40 30 Bernalillo 15 19 
California ia 4 es 
Alameda 50 30 : 
Butte 15 0 North Carolina 
Contra Graham 30 100 
Costa 160 130 New 
Kern 30 15 Hanover 70 &) 
Marin 40 20 Onslow 40 90 
Merced 15 0 
Napa 40 20 Ohio 
San Benito 0 10 Trumbull 10 ) 


San Diego 80 50 


, San Mateo 50 30 Oregon 
Santa Clara 20 15 Crook 30 
Santa Cruz 15 10 Deschutes 10 5) 
Solano 160 110 Douglas 30 ) 
Stanislans 30 15 Jefferson 70 20 
Tulare 15 0 Josephine 30 ) 

Lane 20 19 
Colorado Lincoln 20 ) 
El Paso 15 30 Multnomah 50 30 
Florida South Carolina 
Alachua 10 0 Charleston 30 50 
Bay 110 140 
Dade 30 20 Tennessee 
Franklin 40 50 Davidson 10 0 
Monroe 50 60 Montgomery 0 0 
Volusia 10 0 
@ ‘ Texas 
oars Bastrop 15 20 
Barton 10 0 Bell 40 30 
Glynn 60 12u Brasoria 90 70 
Houston 60 50 Dallam 30 60 
Muscogee 50 60 Lawson 40 0 
Hays 20 0 
Idaho Hockley 70 80 
Elmore 60 40 Loving 0 50 
—" Lynn 50 so 
IHinois McLennan 10 0 
St. Clair 0 10 Moore 110) )—-130 
Indiana Utah 
Tippecanoe 15 0 Davis 80 50 
" Tooele 60 50 
lowe Uintah 10 0 
Story 10 0 
K Virginia 
_— Arlington 100 60 
Riley 15 10° Blizabeth 
Sedgwick 30 40 City 50 60 
Seward 20 50 
Shawnee 30 0 Independent 
F Cities 
Kentucky Buena 
Christian 0 10 Vista 50 40 
Henderson 10 15 Charlotte- 
Union 0 30 ville 15 10 
— Hampton 60 50 
Louisiana Newport 
Vernon 70 80 News 50 60 
Maryland Washington 
Anne Clark 60 100 
Arundel 20 15 Franklin 30 60 
30 
Michigan Kitsap ate 1 
Ingham 0 10 Wisconsin 
Sauk 15 0 
Mississippi 
Harrison 30 60 
Hinds 0 15 


Jackson 80 100 
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New England Bakers 
Laud J.D. Dickson 


Boston, Mass. — Members of the 
New England Bakers Association 








Oct 








to help you with a problem-—right in it contains the cream of the liquid milk. gathered from all six states at the B 
Harvard Club here recently, to honor ir 
their immediate past president, John B 
D. Dickson, Bay State Bakery, Inc., g 
“ & Brockton, Mass. He was presented Ir 
if e with a tea and coffee silver service, a 
0 ns and a scroll on which appeared the B 
signatures of those attending the din- St 
a ee ner. ; S| 
{ BAKERY ‘ , The presentation was made by tl 
SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS \. TESTED,/ FOR BAKERS Charles V. Gridley, Gridley Baking . 
ewenn aces?” Co., Cambridge, Mass., who succeeds a 
The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Mr. Dickson as president of the asso- ‘ 
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John D. Dickson 


ciation. William A. Hefler, White 
House Bakeries, Inc., Boston, also a 
past president of the. association, was 
toastmaster. Robert E. Sullivan, 
executive secretary, who praised 
the efforts of Mr. Dickson during his 
four years as president. Other speak- 
ers included Joseph G. Reilly, secre- 
tary of the Brockton Chamber of 
Commerce; William Card, a director, 
and H. J. Schinkel, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Cambridge, a member of the 
NEBA board of governors. 

Raymond J. Ziskin, | Standard 
Brands, Inc., Hartford, regaled the. 
audience with dialect stories. Vocal 
selections were given by E. C. John- 
son, H. A. Johnson Co., and Richard 
P. Schultz, Mayflower Doughnut 
Corp., with Paul Mulvanity, Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co., as 
pianist. 

Mr. Dickson, in responding to the 
presentation, thanked the members 
for their loyal support during the 
trying war years and the board of 
governors for their co-operation and 
guidance. 
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COUNTERFEIT STAMP 
USER HIT BY AGENCY 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Ralph Davis, en- 
forcement attorney for the Office of 
Price Administration, has filed a com- 
plaint against a Pittsburgh baker 
who refused to tell OPA agents where 
he had bought counterfeit sugar 
stamps used to purchase 480 lbs of 
sugar at a grocery last spring. In 
all purchases, shielding the source 
of illegal coupons will be followed 
by the prosecution of the persons 
using the coupons, OPA has warned. 
OPA has resumed active prosecution 
against sugar racketeers in this en- 
tire district. 
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Boston and Baltimore 
Join in Request 
for More Sugar 


Boston, Mass. — Joining with the 
Baltimore Retail Bakers Association 
in a plea for more sugar, the Master 
Bakers Association of Greater Boston 
got the fall season under way. Act- 
ing at the request of the Maryland 
association for concerted action, the 
Boston group unanimously agreed to 
send immediate requests for increased 
Sugar allotments to Paul Porter of 
the Office of Price Administration 
and Clinton Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture. 

Announcing increased membership 
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in the organization, President Ed- 
ward Klemm stated that the time 
was ripe for an active public rela- 
tions drive in the area. Plans were 
discussed and the October meeting 
will be devoted to a fuller discussion 
of the needs and the methods of at- 
tacking the problem. In the mean- 
time, a committee is working on 
background material and the collec- 
tion of up-to-date ideas. 

Along with plans for an active year 
in attacking the bake shop prob- 
lems, the group also plans for a so- 
cial program second to none in their 
history. Already Albert Priehl has 
begun re-organization of the bowling 


league which was so successful in 
prewar days. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CINCINNATI NUTRITIONAL 
INSTITUTE SITE CHOSEN 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A site for a re- 
search project in the outskirts of this 
city has been selected as the head- 
quarters of the newly organized 
Robert Gould Institute for Nutri- 
tional Research. Dr. Arthur Lejwa, 
institute director, has announced. 

Supported by the Robert Gould 
Research Foundation the institute 
was recently endowed by Robert 
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Gould of Cincinnati with an initial 
grant of $100,000. 

The institute will engage in re- 
search along any lines which affect 
the public health by conducting stud- 
ies directed toward the nutritional 
evaluation of foods and their rela- 
tionships to other factors, such as 
hormones and enzymes. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, 
And back of the mill is the wheat 
and the shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will.” 
—Maltbie D. Babcock, Give Us This 
Day Our Daily Bread. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Headquarters 


OIL & SNOWDRIFT 
SALES CO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS > HOUSTON 
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Cente wnial Flouring Mills Co. 


















GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS INT) VEL: ° WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 



























TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND * OREGON 






HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTtLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 



























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ee 4 | on S( 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 3 : oe ay - Bane wy 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 





RE 
R E G Oo GS N I Z E D F Oo R ESTABLISHED 1865 
Quality and Shop Performance SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 





Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. Cd Often WALLA WALLA, WAsNGTON 


WINONA, MINNESOTA Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Millers of - HARD SPRING WHEAT and R YE FLOURS Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
ars 





The full values of extra milling skill 
and laboratory control can again be 
applied by the miller to his utmost abil- 
ity, now that government standard ex- 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, 


President 





traction has been eliminated. You'll 
find those plus values of excellent mill- 
ing in AMERICAN flours. They’ll 
give you smooth, trouble-free produc- 
tion and a tasty, good-looking loaf. 


O 
arican Flours. inc. 


PAUL ROSS, 
Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS - 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading soitrs 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants . 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, MEW YORK 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ York — di 

1 ew Yor! Nashville Peo: 
ae ye as Chicago Enid Galveston 

Becsixcgye B Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








_ Jones-HerrecsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 





Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| 
| 


i 






RESEARCH EXPANSION 
PLANNED BY COLLEGE 


Additional Uses of Wheat Flour and 
Starch to Be Sought by Washing- 
ton State College Staff 


Pullman, Wash.—Expansion of re- 
search work on wheat flour and 
wheat starch is planned for the Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, it was announced here by Dr. 
J. L. St. John, chairman of the di- 
vision of chemistry, Washington State 
College. 

Further evaluation of Pacific 
Northwest wheats, including club and 
other soft wheats, and the increased 
utilization of wheat starch and of 
these wheats for both pastry and 
bread purposes are primary objec- 
tives of the expansion program, Dr. 
St. John said. 

The chemistry laboratories are be- 
ing enlarged to make room for the 
addition of a Buhler experimental 
mill, baking laboratory equipment 
and other apparatus. Dr. M. A. Bar- 
more, fromerly stationed at the Fed- 
eral Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory 
at Wooster, Ohio, is being transferred 
to the Washington Experiment Sta- 
tion by the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try to co-operate in the variety evalu- 
ation work at that station. This 
work will be co-ordinated with the 
work in progress at Pullman and 
with the work of the Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Association. 

Plans are in progress for further 
work on wheat starch through the 
development of methods for starch 
evaluation and its modifications to 
meet various starch requirements, 
Dr. St. John said. New uses for 
starch, including wheat starch syrups, 
will also be given consideration by 
added personnel in the division of 
chemistry as rapidly as facilities be- 
come available. 

“Work of the types contemplated 
should be of value to both the pro- 
ducer and the miller in the improve- 
ment of flour quality and utiliza- 
tion, and in the possible development 
of added outlets for wheat flour and 
wheat starch in times of cfop sur- 
pluses,” Dr. St. John said. 
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SOVIET UNION’S GRAIN 
OUTLOOK REPORTED GOOD 


Washington, D. C.—The condition 
of winter and spring grains in the 
Soviet Union, outside of the central 
and southern regions, has been re- 
ported as satisfactory or good, ac- 
cording to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. This includes such impor- 
tant regions as the Don-North 
Caucasus, middle Volga, Urals and 
Siberia, as well as the western part 
of the Soviet Union. 

Harvesting weather was generally 
better than in 1945, when it was very 
unfavorable. Should favorable weath- 
er conditions continue during the 
harvest season, it may be possible, 
with the somewhat increased acre- 
age and manpower and draft power 
supplies, to gather a somewhat 
larger grain crop than in 1945, though 
it would still be appreciably below 
prewar. Prospects for grain exports 
in 1946-47, however, will depend al- 
most as much on the policy and de- 
cisions of the Soviet Government as 
on the size of the crop. 

Considerable contrast in weather 
conditions in different sections of the 
Soviet Union, characterized the 1946 
growing season, resulting in a rather 
spotted harvest. 

Dry hot weather prevailed in the 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo, 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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spring and early summer in many 
southern and central regions of the 
European U.S.S.R. Many regions of 
the Ukraine also suffered from the 
drouth, which affected crops adverse- 
ly. July rains that broke the drouth 
in many districts had a beneficial ef- 
fect on millets (the acreage of which 
apparently increased this year in ee 
dry areas) and corn. 
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COMMITTEE TO STUDY FEED 
BREACH OF CONTRACT RULE 


If the rules of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association are to 
be changed to provide a specific pen- 
alty for nonfulfillment of contracts 
“where prices are at ceiling, and it 
is impossible to buy in and establish 
a loss,” a similar provision should 
be made to include all feedstuffs, 
grain products and grain by-products. 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








ork 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHA 
Operating: 
Chicago @eseh a Elevator 


Kansas 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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This request was filed by the feed 
distributors’ committee of the asso- 
ciation at the latter’s convention in 
Chicago recently. 

The association’s trade rules com- 
mittee previously had reported that 
rules 7, 8 and 30 cover the matter 
of nonfulfillment of grain contracts, 
and it issued a statement expressing 
belief that present rules also will 
cover the other commodities men- 
tioned. It requested, however, that 
a special committee of feed dealers 
and distributors be appointed to con- 
sider whether it would be desirable 
to amend portions of rule 15 of the 
organization’s feed rules in so far as 
they refer to breach of contract by 
the seller. 
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Consumption of 
Oats and Barley 
Reported Lower 


Toronto, Ont. — When compared 
with the previous year, preliminary 


estimates for the crop year 1945-46 . 
indicate that the domestic consump-° 


tion of oats and barley in Canada 
declined by about 15 and 12% respec- 
tively, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. 

Since the amounts used for hu- 
man food, seed and industrial pur- 
poses remain fairly constant from 
year to year, the decrease in do- 
mestic consumption can be largely 
attributed to smaller quantities used 
as feed during the past season. 

While the domestic disappearance 
of Canadian feed grain in 1945-46 
was substantially below the peak do- 
mestic consumption years of 1942- 
43 for oats and 1943-44 for barley, 
it was still well above the five-year 
average of 1934-35 and 1938-39. Only 
once since 1939 has the domestic 
consumption of oats fallen below the 
five-year average. 

The bumper crops of 1942 provided 
ample supplies for the sharp midwar 
increase in domestic feed-grain con- 
sumption and during 1942-43 the dis- 
appearance of oats soared to 469,- 
000,000 bus. A year later barley 
reached the high mark of 203,000,000 
bus. Since that time smaller crops, 
reduced year-end carryover stock and 
a declining livestock population have 
resulted in a gradual but steady de- 
crease in the amounts of oats and 
barley consumed in Canada. 
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ee. not how good, but HOW bee J 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress ... is that of “‘unsatisfaction’’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘“‘How better” has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


CARGILL 


4 
SPECIALISTS IN Gran 





STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 





“ = ‘auuaees 


MINNEAPOLIS 





. Mer. Grain en 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 


grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 














CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic arid Export 
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Train Employees for Efficiency 





By 





Ke Leslie Lincoln Ke 


O obtain maximum production 

and minimum operating costs 
bake shop employees must not only 
raise their efficiency to a high level, 
but must maintain it there. Tech- 
niques for doing this are many and 
varied. The chief means of main- 
taining efficiency, however, include 


provisions in personnel programs for 
adequate evaluation of employees, 
continuation training, work incen- 
tives, and various other items. 

Following are suggestions for keep- 
ing employees at a maximum efii- 
ciency level at all times: 

1. Employee evaluation. Create a 
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system of employee evaluation which 
will enable you to determine wheth- 
er each individual is doing the high 
standard work expected of him. 
This system, viewed in the final an- 
alysis, must be based on the quantity 
and quality of work turned out by 
the individual. Thus, the means of 
evaluation should vary with the in- 
dividual and the specific job. 

A bakery salesman, for instance, can 
often be rated as to efficiency by the 
customers he serves, by a check of 
his sales records, and by analysis of 
any particular factors affecting his 
case, such as duties in addition to 
selling, difficulty of selling his par- 





' EXPERIENCE 


As you increase the milk content of your breads again—and add more milk 
to other baked products—remember the experience of bakers who have used 
BOWMAN UPC*% for many years. That experience confirms these values that are 
so important today, with ingredient shortages and restrictions still in effect. 


* BowMAN UPC* pioneered in developing the abe BowMAN UPC* may be used in amounts above 


scientifically controlled, preconditioning treat- 


6% without excessive binding action on doughs. 


ment that assures the baker complete uni- * Doughs made with plenty of Bowman UPC* 
proof up and bake out into beautifully colored 


formity of baking results. 


a8 Added dry to the mixer, BowmMAN UPC* ab- 
sorbs water instantly, for thorough incorpor- 
ation and distribution throughout the dough. 


EJ Assists in maintaining normal fermentation. 


full volume loaves. 
% BowMAN UPC* adds higher nutritive value 


and that rich good-to-eatness that assures 
consumer satisfaction. 


Specify BOWMAN UPC* nonfat dry milk solids and you will realize why so 
many leading bakers have standardized on BOWMAN UPC* for so many years. 









*BOwWMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids 


PRECONDITIONED with not more than 
1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 


5 0 W M A fa 1) A i » Y C 0. 140 WEST ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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ticular clientele, etc. The plant 
bookkeeper may well be evaluated 
on the basis of work, quantity of 
work, quality of work, and perhaps 
comparison of his work with that 
done by others in identical jobs. 

If the owner of the plant employs 
a manager, he should judge his effi- 
ciency by over-all sales, efficiency of 
employees under him, retention of 
old customers, addition of new, cred- 
it performance, etc. 

2. Continuous training. Just be- 
cause your personnel has been trained 
to a high degree in their work, do 
not think for a minute you can stop 
and let things ride. Training in busi- 
ness today must be a continuous 
thing. Thus, training must be con- 
tinuous if maximum efficiency is to 
be maintained. Employees tend to 
forget what they have learned. New 
developments are constantly occur- 
ring which should be incorporated in 
the employee’s fund of knowledge. 
Changes occur which must be brought 
to employee notice. 

In a continual training program, 
use any method which best does the 
job you are trying to do. When 
providing continuation training, keep 
in mind the individual you are in- 
structing, the job he is performing, 
and the information you are attempt- 
ing to put across to him. 

3. Incentives. An excellent means 
of maintaining high efficiency is to 
provide high incentive for that high 
efficiency. In short, the way to make 
a man efficient is to pay him for it. 
Obviously, it is cheap economy to pay 
a man half again as much as the 
average employee if he accomplishes 
two or three times the work of the 
average. Yet many employers, ex- 
pecting maximum efficiency, pay all 
individuals—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent—the same wage for the same 
job. 

Your incentive system may well be 
based on the employee evaluation 
program discussed above. In other 
words, employees will be paid for 
the amount of work they do, rather 
than for the type of job done. Pe- 
riodic revisions of incentive payment 
scales must be made in order to al- 
low for changes in efficiency, im- 
provements, etc. Moreover, employees 
must thoroughly understand upon 
what bases they are rated. For only 
in this way can they strive for great- 
er efficiency and improved work 
methods. 

4. Morale. Keep morale at high 
tide by letting employees know you 
appreciate and are aware of their 
high quality efforts. In short, get 
yourself a reputation as being a man- 
ager who is looking for top-notch 
workers and who is willing to pay 
for them when he finds them. In, 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker . 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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this way, the first-class members of 
the labor market will beat a path to 
your door. Quality of selection will 
be increased, and competition for 
jobs in your establishment will re- 
main hot. Thus, you will be able 
to choose the cream of the crop to 
work for you, and those you do em- 
ploy will like you so well they will 
do their utmost to stay. 

5. Turnover. Avoid labor on 
over where possible. Discharging an 
employee and hiring a new one brings 
increased costs through comparative 
inefficiency, cost of selection and 
training, etc. In skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs, old workers know a 
thousand and one things about the 
business which a new employee can 
gain only through experience. Thus, 
once again we have loss of efficiency 
through labor turnover. 

Try as you will to prevent it, you 
will have some labor turnover. In 
this connection, of course, always 
select and train with the idea of 
maintaining high standards of effi- 
ciency in mind at all times. Yet, in 
spite of all care used in personnel 
placement, individuals who for one 
reason or another are not first class 
will creep into the organization. By 
scientific selection and placement 
their number may be kept at a min- 
imum! 

Here the answer is either transfer 
or discharge. In either case, act and 


act quickly. Do not waste time and- 


money with a square peg in a round 
hole. If you think the misfit might 
be used profitably in another posi- 
tion, try him out, giving what train- 
ing is necessary. But if a worker 
turns out obviously unfit, then dis- 
charge him at once and hire a suit- 
able substitute. If you would have 
top-notch workers, do not be afraid 
to part with an inefficient worker 





mn. 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled ‘for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


d 


Tester 
“Lai > gating 
0 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


g 
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merely because you have spent time 
and money on his selection and train- 
ing. Inefficient workers are con- 
stant leaks in your profit barrel. 
Get rid of them! 


6. Comparisons. Do not permit 
yourself the luxury of “assuming” 
you have the most efficient organiza- 
tion, or the best selection and train- 
ing program, of any bake shop in 
your area. Make sure of yourself 
by scouting around a little. By per- 
sonal observation, do what you can 
toward comparing employee  effi- 
ciency in your organization with that 
in various competing organizations. 
If your employees compare favor- 


(‘ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR M 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT CM 


ably, hold your course and strive 
constantly to improve. But if they 
do not compare favorably (be hon- 
est with yourself), then analyze the 
situation, attempt to learn where 
the competition has bested you, and 


make revisions in your own setup - 


to suit. 


7. Efficiency at the top. Finally, 
never forget that efficiency begins 
at the top. If you would have effi- 
cient employees, set an example for 
them yourself. Keep your own mo- 
rale high, and do not be old man 
gloom. Your attitude will be reflect- 
ed in those who work for you. Keep 
your own work methods systematic 
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and scientific, and your employees 
will follow your lead. In brief, be 
as efficient as you would have your 
employees be! 


ain 
<S 





WORLD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Going beyond 
national aspects of a public relations 
program, the department of public 
services of General Mills, Inc., has is- 
sued 500,000 copies of a poster in 
support of the principles of world 
peace as exemplified in the United 
Nations. The posters were displayed 
before and during United Nations 
Week, Sept. 22-29. 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





m—P “Ye eres : 
=ROGALSKY MILLING | 


* MEPHERSON, KAN 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 













JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSAuLe St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H]TLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 






P. O. Box 646 




























E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 






’ 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices ° 
New York City and San Francisco 





















FOOD REMAINS VITAL IN 
EUROPE, OFFICIAL REPORTS 


Winnipeg, Man.—While crop con- 
ditions throughout Europe generally 
are better than a year ago, food is 
still the number one problem in the 
minds of millions of people in that 
part of the world and will continue to 
be for some time. This opinion was 
expressed here last week by W. C. 
McNamara, commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, following a 
five-week survey of grain crops and 
food conditions in Europe. 

The inspection trip was arranged 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and Mr. McNamara was 
invited to accompany a group of lead- 
ing American agriculturists in the 
survey which covered the greater part 
of Europe. Traveling almost entirely 
by air, the party was able to visit 
practically every country in western 
Europe and the Danubian area. 

“Everywhere in Europe people are 
endeavoring to produce as much food 
as possible in order to prevent the 
return of semi-starvation conditions 
which existed in many areas last win- 
ter,” Mr. McNamara said. ‘People 
in Europe have been too close to 
hunger and starvation since the war 
ended not to be food conscious for 
some time to come.” 

Mr. McNamara expressed the view 
that it would be at least another year 
before Europe will have adequate food 
supplies and until most European 
countries accumulate some reserve 
stocks of food to meet variations in 
crop production in their own coun- 
tries and in exporting countries. 

He emphasized that lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities and 
lack of stabilized currencies are mili- 
tating against the proper distribution 
of food products in Continental Eu- 
rope. These factors are making life 
very difficult for urban populations. 

Conferences were held with gov- 
ernment authorities in various Eu- 
ropean countries. Mr. McNamara 
stated that the governments of all 
countries visited gave every co-op- 
eration in providing information re- 
quired for a proper analysis of their 
food situation. Everywhere there 
was appreciation for the immense 
stocks of wheat made available by 
Canada and the United States dur- 
ing the past year when the food sit- 
uation in Europe was very critical. 

One has to visit Europe to realize 
how important was the effort made 
by this country in shipping wheat and 
flour and other food products during 
the past 12 months, Mr. McNamara 
said. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCARCITY OF GRAIN IN 
EAST AFRICA REPORTED 


London, Eng.—It is reported from 
East Africa that the deterioration in 
the supply of cereals which occurred 
in July and caused a reduction in the 
daily ration of grain meal for African 
consumption from 2 Ibs to 1% lbs 
has worsened. The harvest. in 
Tanganyike has largely failed and 
the crops in Kenya are described as 
patchy. 

Until corn is available from 
Uganda in October the position will 
be difficult. However, the govern- 
ment has decided not to resort to the 
importation of food in view of the 
world situation but has called upon 
the community for further sacrifices, 
recommending in particular the full 
use of the potato surplus to con- 
serve grain. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
@ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











Flour Specialists ficou 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








L.C. SPINDLER 





QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK sy 
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Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











9HILADELPHIA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’” London 





Cable Address: ““DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane . LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & Co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR : 


Ooezs, Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LORRON, E. C.3 
9 | andine Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST ; 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DirpLoma,"' Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxiiiP,” Dundee 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 





Cable Address: “Osieck,’’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
° STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA}) AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FrLIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,”” Haarlem 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘ Jos’’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 


BIGGEST BUYERS. OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 





De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 


The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address* “Locomotion,’ ’ Rotterdam 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) ¥ 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


| Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of a City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


_ FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: bar ag s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange - NEW YORK 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ANALYSES 


Dependable, Prompt Servic 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CAGO, Til 
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Produced in One of America's Most Modern Milling Plante 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There is less need now for bakers to 
worry about simply getting enough 
flour to keep operating, but there is 
more need to think about bread qual- 


ity. That’s where these star brands 


can help. They are skillfully milled 


from the best of wheats. 


te 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














WESTERN MILLING Co, 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT : 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


<> 
Don Jorgensen Named President 
of Des Moines Feed Club, 
September 10 


Des Moines, Iowa—Don Jorgensen, 
retiring secretary-treasurer of the 
Des Moines Feed Club, was elected 
president at the annual meeting at 
the Hotel Commodore, Sept. 10. 

Other officers named were Don 
Stewart, vice president, and Gene 
Gourley, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Jorgensen, who is manager of the 
grain and jobbing department of Sar- 
gent and Co., succeeds H. H. Kirk- 
patrick. 

Preceding the business meeting, 
Bert Stolpe, promotion manager of 
the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, explained provisions of a new 
bill which has passed both house and 
senate, and is designed to broaden 
the market for agricultural products 
through a nation-wide research pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Stolpe urged the feed men to 
get back of the measure and see to 
it that congress makes an appropria- 
tion to put the bill into effect. He said 





Don Jorgensen 


the feed industry would profit great- 
ly by this legislation, as it would 
promote poultry and livestock pro- 
duction. 

President Jorgensen appointed 
Mark Thornburg, secretary of the 
Western Feed and Grain Association, 
chairman of a committee to seek in- 
formation about the bill. Others 
named to the committee were Hugh 
Kelley, Carroll Swanson, Harvey 
Hazen and Mr. Stolpe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW GEORGIA FEED MILL 
TO BE READY ON OCT. 1 


Atlanta, Ga—A new feed mill to 
be known at the Lagrange Feed Mill, 
Inc., has been organized at LaGrange, 
Ga., and is expected to begin opera- 
tion Oct. 1. The mill will manufac- 
ture feeds of all kinds and provide 
facilities for custom grinding of feed 
and corn. 

Equipment for the mill will be 
moved from the feed mill at Blue 
Springs Farm near Hamilton, Ga., 
and additional machinery has been 
purhased. 

Officers of the corporation include 
J. R. Newman, president; John No- 
land, vice president and general man- 
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ager, and W. T. Culpepper, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors are J. R. Newman, W. 
T. Culpepper and Fuller Callaway, 
Jr., Hills and Dales Farm, all of La- 
Grange, Ga., and Cason Callaway of 
Blue Springs Farm, Ga. 

The organizers of the new com- 
pany believe that the new mill will 
be of great value in further promot- 
ing beef and dairy enteprises in La- 
Grange and surrounding territory. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1946 Crop Soybean 
Support Price 
Set at $2.04 Bu 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 crop 
soybean loan and purchase program, 
announced Sept. 25 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
provides a support price to farmers 
of $2.04 per net bushel and is based 
on U. S. Grade No. 2, 14% moisture. 
Premiums and discounts are the 
same as in 1945. This support price 
applies to both green and yellow soy- 
beans. 

Loans are to be made by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to farmers 
at rates equal to the support price 
for soybeans of any class, carrying 
not more than 14% moisture, grad- 
ing No. 4 or better, and stored on 
farms in approved storage facilities. 

Where other adequate markets are 
not available, county agricultural 
conservation committees will be au- 
thorized to purchase soybeans at the 
support prices, for the account of 
the CCC. The CCC also will have 
available agreements under which 
soybean processors may obtain fi- 
nancing where needed for soybeans 
purchased at support prices. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SAMUEL JACKSON LEAVES 
COMMODITY MARKET POST 


Chicago, Ill—Samuel D. Jackson, 
former United States Senator from 
Indiana, has resigned his full time 
post as governor of Associated Com- 
modity Exchanges to devote atten- 
tion to his law practice, Ody H. Lam- 
born, president of the National As- 
sociation of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades, Inc., has an- 
nounced. Mr. Lamborn said Mr. 
Jackson will continue work for the 
association in a consultative and ad- 
visory capacity. 

In tendering his resignation as gov- 
ernor of the associated exchanges, 
Mr. Jackson said that he was exer- 
cising an option in the agreement 
made upon his appointment a year 
ago, whereby he might relinquish 
some of his duties after the first 
year. “I feel that during this time 
we have seen complete vindication 
of the exchanges’ program of self- 
regulation and great progress in the 
establishment of the true position of 
commodity exchanges in our national 
economy among officials, farmers, in- 
dustry and the general public,” he 
said. 

Mr. Lamborn said that Mr. Jack- 
son’s resignation as governor was re- 
ceived with regret by the directors. 
“We are pleased that he has con- 
sented to play a leading role in the 
association’s program of educating 
the trades and the public generally 
as to the value and utility of com- 
modity exchanges,” Mr. Lamborn 
said. 
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Northwest Cash Farm Income 
Running 10% Above Last Year 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cash farm in- 
come in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
Bank District was 10% higher dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
as compared with the same period in 
1945, according to a Sept. 30 survey 
statement issued by the local branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. South 
Dakota, particularly, was high com- 
pared with a year earlier, reflecting 
the excellent crop and livestock con- 
ditions in that area. 

Cash farm income in the third 
quarter this year is expected to show 
a large increase over that of a year 
earlier, the bank says. This will re- 
flect the sharp rise in farm prices 
which occurred after June 30, as well 
as the heavy marketings of livestock 
and grain. 

Slaughter of livestock under fed- 
eral inspection for a four-week pe- 
riod ending Aug. 17 was about 38% 
greater than the preceding four 
weeks and it was a third larger than 
a comparable period a year earlier. 
The increase in hog slaughter over a 
year ago was approximately 50% 
for the four-week period—a great- 
er increase than for any other class 
of livestock. 

These abnormally large livestock 
marketings at this time are, of 
course, a reflection of a temporary 
return of free farm markets with 
sharply higher farm prices. 

Farmers took advantage of the 
temporary higher price level by 
heavy marketing of livestock, some 
of it unfinished or at relatively light 
weights. Livestock marketings have 
been extremely light since OPA was 
reinstated in late August. As a re- 
sult, cash farm income in the July- 
August period may show a bulge, 
with a depression following in the 
September-October period. 

Marketing of the large 1946 grain 
crop at prices currently higher than 
a year ago and some liquidation of 
livestock numbers indicate that cash 


farm income for the year 1946 may 
be substantially higher than it was 
in 1945. 

For the country as a whole, cash 
farm income the first half of 1946 
was about the same as it was in the 
first half of 1945. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated, howev- 
er, that cash receipts from farm 
marketings for the year may ap- 
proximate 10% over that of 1945, 
chiefly because of a higher price lev- 
el. With increases in costs of farm- 
ing, however, net farm income is 
expected to be only slightly higher 
this year. 


Crops About Determined 


Crop production in the ninth dis- 
trict during 1946 is now pretty well 
set. Only corn and a few other late- 
maturing crops will be affected to 
some extent by the date of the first 
killing frost. If the frost holds off 
until about the first of October, the 
quality of the corn crop will be im- 
proved. There was still considerable 
corn on low ground in Minnesota in 
mid-September that needed an addi- 
tional two weeks to produce matured 
corn. Heavy rains and below normal 
temperatures during much of Sep- 
tember tended to retard maturity. 

In contrast to the United States 
as a whole, where grain production 
is estimated at an all-time high, pro- 
duction in the ninth district will prob- 
ably average about 10% below the 
record high of 1945. The crop this 
year, however, is probably the fourth 
largest on record, and it is about 46% 
-arger than the 1934-43 average. 
JANUARY-JUNE CASH FARM INCOME 

Ninth Federal Reserve District 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
1946 


1935-1939 in % of 

State average 1945 1946 1945 
Minn. ... $154,557 $391,418 $ 408,596 104 
Ms BR cies 37,444 147,940 167,597 113 
, BR vee 45,700 170,267 219,758 129 
po 26,447 74,863 75,534 101 
9th Dist.. 301,082 878,763 967,730 110 
U. S. ... 3,416,392 9,263,000 9,267,000 100 





USDA EXPECTS CONTINUED 
RICE SHORTAGE IN 1947 


Washington, D. C.—A _ continued 
critical rice shortage during 1947 was 
forecast by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as the USDA Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations re- 
vealed that world rice production for 
1946-47 would reach only 90% to 
95% of prewar output. 

Although predicting that the new 
rice crop would rise approximately 
10% above last year’s production, 
USDA officials deplored the fact that 
rice stocks are now at an extremely 
low level—particularly in the heavy 
importing and consuming countries 
such as China, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands and the Indo-China republics. 

If normal weather conditions pre- 
vail during harvest, China’s 1946 rice 
crop is expected to exceed 1945 but 
will be from 10% to 15% less than 
the average (1935-39) prewar produc- 
tion. In India, where acreage is at 
a high level, the harvest may exceed 
last season and be larger than pre- 
war if weather remains normal. 

Japan’s crop is reported to be sub- 
stantially better than last year but 
Korea’s was hurt by June floods. 
Philippine rice acreage is only slight- 
ly more than last season, or about 
80% of prewar. The harvests in the 
prewar surplus area of Siam, Burma 


and Indo-China will be far short of 
prewar. 

Europe’s 1946 rice crop will be 
larger than last year, USDA experts 
predicted, but substantially below 
normal production. The OFAR de- 
clined to estimate figures concerning 
the western hemisphere’s rice acreage 
for 1946-47, declaring that it is too 
soon to give even close approxima- 
tions. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR EXPORT GROUP 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEET 
AT ST. LOUIS NOV. 1 


Washington, D. C. — The annual 
meeting of the Flour Millers Export 
Association will be held at St. Louis, 
Mo., on Nov. 1 at the Statler Hotel, 
beginning at 10 a.m., Martin Smith, 
general manager, has announced. 

A top-flight government official— 
one who is described by Mr. Smith 
as one who not only knows the an- 
swers to flour export questions, but 
makes them—will be the speaker at 
a luncheon arranged for the same 
day. Requests for hotel reservations 
for the night of Oct. 31 should be 
made promptly, Mr. Smith urges. 

Matters pertaining to government 
policies, prices and other flour ex- 
port matters will be discussed at the 
meeting. 
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Baker's Doorbell 


(Continued from page 65) 





products, biscuits and crackers, with 
offices in New York. Incorporators 
are Lawrence Dick, Rose H. Shlivak 
and Sylvia Feigenbaum, New York 
City. 

Angelus Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Rochester. Directors are Abraham 


S. Schtablerg, Laura R. Throp and 

Elizabeth I. Streeter, Rochester. 
The Clarmac Baking Corp. has 

been formed to conduct a general 
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bakery business in the Bronx. Capital 
stock is $5,000, $100 par value. Di- 
rectors are Beatrice R. Fliegel, Lee 
Grossman and Edith Koenig. 

The Sandra Baking Corp. has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
Kings County. Directors are Louis 
L. Grossfield, Sherwin Grossfield and 
Beatrice Grossfield, New York City. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A branch was recently opened in 
Bismarck by the Mayflower Dough- 
nut Co. at 703 Memorial Highway. 

A bakery is being constructed in 
Williston by the Sweetheart Bakeries. 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


BAKERS! Pla% 


October 1, 1946 





PROGRESS 


Attend Bakers Annual Meeting - 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago —— October 13-16, 1946 





OHIO 


J. H. Lehman, owner and mnager 
of the Lehman Bakery in New Lon- 
don has received permission from the 
Civilian Production Administration to 
build a $50,000 addition to his plant. 

In Ringing The Baker’s Doorbell 














































































last month, an item was published to 
the effect that Fischer’s Bakery in 
Cincinnati had been recently estab- 
lished. Actually, this bakery had 
been in operation for more than 25 
years, but was incorporated on- 
ly recently. Incorporators and offi- 
cers are John Fischer, president, Mrs. 
Louise Fischer, vice president and 
secretary, and a daughter is the third 
stockholder. W. D. Murphy, G. W. 
Kennealy, Jr., and E. T. Dixon, who 
were listed as incorporators, were at- 
torneys for incorporation. 

The Frantz Home Bakers, Inc., 
East Liverpool, is making extensive 
building improvements and additions 
to its plant. The additions will pro- 
vide added cake shop, shipping and 
wrapping facilities. 

Floyd Jobe is opening a bakery at 
West Union. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Kinder Cookie Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated to do business in 
Oklahoma City with $10,000 author- 
ized capital stock. Incorporators are 
Karie Hedrick Wayland, Byrne A. 
Bowman and Glenn C. Williams. 

R. W. Sinn has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Howard Lam, 
in the Chandler (Okla.) Bakery. Mr. 
Lam has joined the staff of the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. in Okla- 
homa City. 

The Holsum Bread Co., Muskogee, 
has purchased the W. G. Shipley Bak- 
ing Co. and will operate it with im- 
proved equipment. B. Howard Smith, 
chairman of the board of the Hol- 
sum Co., said the firm has ordered 
$10,000 worth of new equipment for 
the plant. It also operates the Mar- 
vel Baking Co. at Miami. 

Harry Alexander, president of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Association, has 
purchased a truck for his Butter 
Krust Bakery in Oklahoma City. 

A cake machine was recently in- 
stalled in the Butternut Bakery in 
Lawton. 

New trucks have been added to 
the equipment of the Betty Anne 
Bakery, Perry, and Bill’s Bakery, 
Clinton. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery in El Reno 
has purchased an automatic cake 
mixer. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Sooner Bakery in Norman. 

A retail bakery department has 
been added to the Greenleaf Grocery 
in Norman. 

OREGON 


The Steele Baking Co. has been 
opened at 5423 S.E. Harold St. in 
Portland by C. C. Steele. Mr. Steele 
was formerly with Langendorf’s in 
Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Maddy have pur- 
chased the Dallas (Ore.) Bakery from 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Kracher. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lloyd Schopp, who recently was 
discharged from the army, has pur- 
chased the interest of Clarence Witt- 
rock in the Canistota (S. D.) Bak- 
ery. He is managing the bakery with 
his brother, Cliff Schopp. 

Brownie’s Bake Shop in Brookings 
has .been sold to Wendell Fish of 
Winona, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Brown. The Brown’s have op- 
erated the shop for the last twelve 
and one half years. 

Melvin Inhofer of New Ulm, Minn., 
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has purchased Runchey’s Bakery in 
Madison. 

Leonard Nelson has opened his 
new Ice Cream Store & Bakery 
Goods Shop in the old location of his 
feed store. The building has been 
completely remodeled and redecorat- 
ed 


TEXAS 


Claude Bartlett and Lennie Rob- 
erts have opened a new bakery in El 
Campo. 

William Weidemann and Lloyd 
Staley have opened the Cameron 
(Texas) Pastry Shop. 

Fred Jackson’s Bakery in Cameron 
is being remodeled to include a foun- 
tain where soft drinks and coffee will 
be served. 

Uncle Walt’s Bakery in Austin is 
being extensively remodeled. 

D. B. Brown has purchased the 
American Bakery in Fort Worth 
from David L. Kelly, and will op- 
erate it under the same name. Mr. 
Kelly has retired. 

John McClure is opening a new 
bakery in San Angelo. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Gaither have 
opened a new bakery in McGregor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Leslie have 
purchased the Barnett Bakery in Per- 
ryton from Gene Barnett. They will 
operate it as Leslie’s Bread and Pas- 
try Shop. 

The Home Bakery in Gatesville has 
been opened by J. D. Allen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Zumpf have 
opened the Main Pastry & Coffee 
Shop in Kerville. 

Osborn’s Bakery in Cisco has been 
sold to Donald Howe and Albert 
Backtle by Mr. and Mrs. Marvin B. 
Osborn. 

The Harvey Baking Co. has been 
opened in Odessa. Phillips and Paul 
Harvey are the owners. They are 
planning to install a new oven. 


VERMONT 
The plant of the Zeno Bakery 
Corp. at Bellows Falls, which was 
destroyed by fire last Christmas Eve, 
is being rebuilt. The first of the new 
units will be completed about Nov. 
1. Bernard Zeno is the owner. 


VIRGINIA 
The building occupied by C. F. 
Moring, distributor for the Lynch- 
burg (Va.) Steam Bakery, was dam- 
aged by fire recently with a loss of 
several thousand dollars. 


WASHINGTON 


Brown’s Bakery at 9622 Roosevelt 
Way, Seattle, was opened recently by 
Thomas and Robert Brown. The lat- 
ter was recently released from the 
Coast Guard. 

Fred Blake, Jr., recently discharged 
after three years service as a baker 
in the navy, has joined his father at 
the Hi-Quality Bakery in West Seat- 
tle. The shop has been completely 
renovated. 

R. N. Chalfan recently purchased 
Mrs. B’s Bakery in Seattle from Gus 
Gimness. Mr. Gimness owns two oth- 
er bakeries in Seattle, the. New Mod- 
ern French Bakery and Anita’s Bake 
Shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Aylward 
are constructing a $25,000 building 
on Colville St. in Walla Walla to 
house their Palace Bakery. The bak- 
ery has been located at 46 E. Main 
St. for the past 12 years. 


WISCONSIN 

The Buris Sunlit Bakery of Eau 
Claire has received and installed a 
new bread molder. 

A modern front has been installed 
on the Nolinberg Baking Co. at 
Rhinelander. The firm is also ex- 
panding its baking plant at Iron Riv- 
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er, Mich., by adding to its garage 
and packing room area. 

William J. Tonkin, manager of the 
Eddy Baking Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
has been appointed manager of the 
new bakery recently purchased by his 
company, the Lehman Bakery, Su- 
perior. He took charge Oct. 1. 

Gerald Frickelton of Iron Moun- 
tain is opening the Sally Ann Bakery 
in Niagara. The building has been 
repainted and remodeled. 

James K. Zecherie of Bloomer has 
purchased the Home Bakery in In- 
dependence from Henry J. Hooyerink. 
Mr. Zecherie spent three years over- 
seas with the army. 


Boston Bakers Gain 
Publicity From 
Movie, Broadcast 


Boston, Mass. — Boston bakers are 
now benefiting from two campaigns 
by other organizations which play up 
the role of bread in a well-balanced 
diet. 

The school committee of the City 
of Boston has announced that its 
visual education department had ar- 
ranged for a number of showings of 
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the film “Golden Glory,” which tells 
the tale of wheat and its essential 
part in diet. The film will be a part 
of a program to bring diet guidance 
to the students. 

The second announcement came 
from the Boston Chapter of the 
American Red Cross and told of the 
scheduling of the radio program, 
“Food for All,” over a Boston out- 
let. The program, featuring the casts 
of several leading air shows, also ad- 
vocates bread as an essential ingre- 
dient of every meal. In co-opera- 
tion with the radio program, Boston 
bakers are displaying windew cards 
announcing time and station for the 
broadcasts. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


A straight line is the shortest distance 


between two points ... and the most ef- 


ficient, too. 


You get that direct wheat 


field to bakery economy when you buy 
HUNTER flours, milled from choice coun- 


try-run wheats that come from our own 


“backyard.” 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Farmers Dissatisfied with Wheat Deal 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont. — Many signs are 
pointing to the fact that the wheat- 
growing farmers of western Canada 
are by no means happy over the set- 
up created for them by the contract 
with Great Britain, whereby the 
greater part of their wheat is to 
be turned over to Britain for the 
next four years at prices which will 
have no relationship with open mar- 
ket quotations. An increasing 
amount of dissatisfaction with the 
terms of this agreement is being ex- 
pressed. 

The minister who made the deal 
is now back from England and is 
getting ready for the inevitable ex- 
planations. He is confronted with 


a vast array of questions from farm- 
ers and Canadian businessmen. 

In actuality, there is not very 
much that anyone can say on such a 
subject. The terms of the deal have 
no relation to ordinary commercial 
procedure and can only be described 
as a speculative venture of a new 
and untried kind on a scale which 
only a government could risk. It 
has none of the attributes of sound 
business procedure and cannot be 
measured by any of the standards 
which even the biggest commercial 
corporations are compelled to use. 

So far as farming opinion has been 
able to organize itself it would ap- 
pear that there is much doubt as to 
the wisdom of this new development 
in the Canadian marketing system. 
The price to be paid by the moth- 
erland for her share of the 1946 
crop is far below what an open mar- 
ket would yield. The loss to wheat 


farmers on this crop alone will be 
well over $80,000,000. 

One considerable group of west- 
ern farmers is already on strike by 
way of protest. No new crop wheat 
from this year’s harvest has so far 
been delivered by this group. Their 
action is a foolish one and will get 
them nowhere, though it is having 
the effect of arousing public interest 
in the subject. 

In the meantime Canada is carry- 
ing out her contract with Great Brit- 
tain and will continue to do so. There 
is no doubt as to that. When the 
1946 crop has been marketed it 
should be possible to determine the 
extent to which this agreement has 
been a foolish one. The whole pic- 
ture will by that time be more clear- 
ly visible and world conditions may 
then be such that both the parties 
will be willing to make changes or to 
call off the deal. 





PLANNED BRITISH FLOUR 
IMPORTS ABOVE AVERAGE 


Toronto, Ont.—A statement of pre- 
war imports of Canadian flour into 
the United Kingdom in a recent is- 
sue of “Milling,’’ Liverpool, appeared 
in a discussion of the recently signed 
four-year wheat agreement between 
the two countries, in which part of 
the quantity of wheat specified is to 
be supplied in the form of flour. The 
figures cover 10 years, as follows: 

Sacks, 280 lbs 

lo) | eee gee ice ee 1,682,000 
eee ee ee 1,450,500 
TASS: cosncss eeeneeee 

1,695,000 
1,626,000 
1,811,000 
1,678,500 
1,559,000 
1,688,000 
1,499,000 





According to the terms of the An- 
glo-Canadian long term agreement 
“Milling” says Britain is committed 
to purchase from Canada 4,000,000 
sacks of flour in 1946-47 and 3,200,- 
000 sacks in 1947-48. In each of 
these two years there will be an ad- 
ditional quantity up to 1,120,000 
sacks, dependent upon the outturn 
of the crop. In each of the seasons 
1948-49 anda 1949-50, Britain will pur- 
chase a minimum of 2,400,000 sacks, 
the actual tonnage to be negotiated 
at a later date. It is provided in 
the agreement that Britain is at lib- 
erty to re-sell any of the foregoing 
quantities. 

From this it will be seen that the 
quantity of flour to be imported from 
Canada in any one of the next four 
crop years is substantially larger 
than in any one of the 10 years prior 
to the war. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT VISIBLE UP SHARPLY 
Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions in- 
creased by roughly 17,700,000 bus 
for the week ended Sept. 20, to total 
97,229,224 bus. Practically all of 
the increase was from the Canadian 








lakehead west. Railway cars are 
piling up at the lakehead and, as a 
result of the congestion already in 
evidence, an embargo has been placed 
on the movement of barley from the 
three prairie provinces to Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. Restrictions 
have also been placed on the move- 
ment of oats to the Canadian lake- 
head. 

The clean-up of Canada’s wheat 
supplies during the summer months 
and the somewhat retarded move- 
ment of new crop .supplies to sea- 
board ports has reflected material- 
ly in the movement of Canadian 
wheat to overseas destinations. Dur- 
ing the first seven weeks of the 
current crop year, which began on 
Aug. 1, less than 13,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat have cleared to over- 
seas destinations, or less than 25% 
of the comparative total a year ago. 
The figures are 12,828,189 bus and 
53,270,880 bus, respectively. 


CANADIAN DURUM OUTTURN 
SET AT 9,900,000 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada 
will harvest a larger crop of durum 
wheat this year than a year ago, and 
the second largest quantity since 
1939. Production this year is esti- 
mated at 9,900,000 bus. This com- 
pares with 5,900,000 harvested a year 
ago, and 11,000,000 in 1944. 

The demand for durum wheat has 
been keen for some time with sup- 
plies falling short of requirements 
before the crop year ends. The cur- 
rent crop year will probably be no 
exception. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOXCARS BEING MOVED 
FOR GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian railways 
are getting as many boxcars into 
the western grain fields of Canada 
as possible. Each line expects to 














NEW COMPANY FORMED—Oil crop seeds from western Canada will 
be processed at Fort William by a new company incorporated under a 


Dominion charter. 


Known as Edible Oils, Ltd., the new $1,000,000 in- 


dustry is headed by K. A. Powell, president of Hallet & Carey, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, and a former president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. J. 
G. Ross of Moose Jaw, president of the Prairie Vegetable Oil Crops, 
Ltd., is vice president, and W. A. Powell, secretary-treasurer. The proc- 
essing will be done in the building shown above, located at Fort William, 
and convenient to both lake and rail shipping facilities. The buildings 
were purchased early in the war years by Hallet & Carey, Ltd. The 
equipment in the plant will process about 30,000. tons. of oil seeds yearly, 
and an output of at least 8,000 tons of oil supplemented by oil cake and 


meal is anticipated. 
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use from 23,000 to 28,000 cars for 
the grain movement this year. 

The Canadian transport controller 
is reported to have made the state- 
ment that 60,000 cars will be needed 
to move this year’s grain crops, leav- 
ing about 50,000 for all other freight. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the 
number available for moving grain is 
insufficient. 

Adding to the strain on rolling 
stock is the fact that many cars will 
not be able to unload at the lake- 
head, but will have to make the 
longer haul to lower lake and east- 
ern ports as lake boats which would 
normally take grain from Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William will be re- 
quired to move coal to build up east- 
ern Canada’s depleted stocks of this 
commodity. Fast loading and un- 
loading of ocean freighters will be 
essential to prevent freight cars pil- 
ing up at ocean ports. 
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TOTAL CANADIAN GRAIN 
YIELD ABOVE AVERAGE 


Toronto, Ont. — The official esti- 
mates of the three western wheat 
pools indicate that western Canada 
will harvest 924,300,000 bus of all 
grains in 1946. This compares with 
735,300,000 in 1945 and a 10-year 
average of 748,400,000 bus. The esti- 
mates include 440,400,000 bus of 
wheat; 314,300,000 bus of oats; 156,- 
100,000 bus of barley; 5,100,000 bus 
of rye and 8,400,000 bus of flax. 

1946 oats crop is estimated at 314,- 
343,000 bus, compared with 279,000,- 
000 last year. The barley yield is 
forecast at 156,076,000 bus against 
147,000,000 and flax at 8,433,000 bus 
compared with 7,144,000. 
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GOOD WEATHER MAY RAISE 
ONTARIO WHEAT ACREAGE 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario farmers 
have been sowing fall wheat and in 
some sections considerable quantities 
have already been put in. In some 
parts, however, dry weather has de- 
layed this work owing to the ground 
being too hard. It is believed that 
given more favorable general con- 
ditions the area seeded will be much 
greater than a year ago. Heavy 
rains cut down acreage last year 
while in the present season drouth 
is threatening to make a reduction 
in the intended acreage. Practically 
all the soft winter wheat produced 
in Canada is grown in Ontario. 
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CONTRACT SIGNED 


Toronto, Ont.— The Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough, Ont., has signed 
a contract with the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL) providing for wage increases 
of about 15c an hour, according to 
a report issued by the union. The 
company estimates the new contract 
will increase its payroll by 21%. The 
increase is made up of a 3c-an-hour 
increase across the board; a 9% 
raise to maintain take-home pay on 
a reduction of the work week from 
48 to 44 hours; afternoon and night 
shift bonuses of 3 to 9c per hour and 
a minimum hourly production bonus 
of 7c. The contract also provides 
for pay for eight statutory holidays. 
Although the union has several con- 
tracts in the western prairies, the 
Peterborough mill is the first to be 
unionized in Ontario. An irrevocable 
check-off for one year is now in ef- 
fect. 
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KANSAS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN Smooth and efficient bread 
LOAF will always be the big production doesn't just 
value in uniform, strong, fine happen. It is based on many 
spring wheat flours. things, but one of the most 
important is a flour that fits 
right in with your shop pro- 
cedures. SUNNY KANSAS is 


that kind of flour. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eAKSB CImTY , MINNESOTA 











aa ti THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat WICHITA - KANSAS 


ALSO SEMOLINAS CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





‘eer MILLING COMPANY 














CROOKSTON, MINN. “RUSSELL'S BEST” " THE CROWN BAG CO. 
‘“AMERICAN SPECIAL 2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Our mill is located in the high protein Telephone 4-3017 
wheat district of central Pa aye mar Dealers In Used Bags & New 
° enge » and secures most 0’ s Ww 
King Milling Company Gras ittchigns. fort Wheat ahuG ce gees +s Gatton aint avian 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN Successful Millers for Fifty Years RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Bags For All Purposes 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


Manes Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Cornered Vermin 





(Continued from page 41) 


potato crop. Then during World 
War II it was used extensively to de- 
stroy insects—flies, mosquitoes and 
lice, carriers of communicable dis- 
eases. Its use has been broadened— 
despite its slowness in killing insects 
—since its residual action provides 
protection against a number of pests. 
But it is not effective for cock- 
roaches; that is, not any more so than 
many other types of sprays which kill 


on direct contact. Its residual action 
is negative for the hidden and far 
more numerous roaches of various 
generations. But it is successful in 
treating the following pests. 


Flies 


There are several reliable makes 
of 5% DDT solution in an odorless 
kerosene that will relieve a plant of 
99% of its flies. While these are 
mostly summer pests, some do linger 
on and lay eggs that develop months 
later. One spray treatment is effec- 
tive for about three months. 

Warning: DDT must be used care- 
fully; the employee who uses it in a 
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spray machine or bomb should wear 
a mask and rubber gloves. And 
great care should be exercised to see 
that DDT does not come in contact 
with ingredients, food or utensils. 
As flies are usually overhead (look 
up and see the fly specks), all light- 
ing fixtures, exhaust fans and ducts, 
tops of window frames and doors 
should be sprayed. All screen win- 
dows and screen doors should be 
painted with this solution—a slap- 
happy method, with quick motions, 
paints a door (both sides) in a jiffy. 
Toilet rooms (walls and ceilings) 
should be sprayed. DDT should be 
used when the plant is closed, all 



























































STAYS FRESH LONGER... 


RED STAR YEAST 
& PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Zuality Leaders Since 1882 


COMPRESSED YEAST e 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS e 


BAKING POWDER e 


creased yield, too! 


ACTIVE DRY YEAST e YEAST FOOD 
MALT SYRUP e 


... the flavor of your bread is better too, and aroma, and 
crust color... and grain and texture are improved as well 
when you use Red Star Active Dry Yeast. 


This modern, more convenient yeast costs no more to 
use . . . produces easier-to-handle doughs. . 


. and in- 


Why not get the whole story? Write to the Director, 
Technical Service Department. 


FROZEN EGGS 
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working equipment should be covered 
and, of course, away from heat or 
flame, because of the kerosene base, 


Ants, Lice and Bedbugs 


These periodic troublesome pests 
all respond to DDT in one applica- 
tion, painted on wherever they have 
been seen. They disappear like magic. 
If there is earth near by (windows on 
or below ground level) ants may re- 
appear, but generally they are sus- 
ceptible to the residual action and 
die off. Infrequent but annoying 
scourges of lice and bedbugs need 
immediate attention. One employee 
may have innocently brought them 
in, but other employees will be very 
provoked if they get them. Paint 
brush application of a coat of DDT 
to all suspect areas—lockers, chairs, 
benches and coat hangers in dressing 
rooms, as well as on toilet seats, is a 
simple matter. 

Silverfish 


These slender, wingless insects that 
dart with the speed of lightning are 
found in warm, damp areas and 
around pipes in basements. The same 
treatment, painting with DDT, will 
get rid of them. But it is well to see 
that no supplies are left on any floor. 
Platforms or skids with pipe legs, 
at least 12 inches high, should be 
used to store merchandise. 


Rats and Mice 


Pride, as well as common sense, 
should demand that rats and mice be 
exterminated from any place that 
produces food. The cost of rat de- 
struction and consumption has been 
estimated by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service at $2 a year per 
rat and the number of rats is esti- 
mated as the same as the American 
population—roughly 130,000,000. 

Rats are not only destructive, but 
can cause a number of diseases. Even 
a dead rat—trapped or pois »ned—is 
a hazard unless 10% DDT powder 
has been widely used before baiting, 
because the fleas that all rats harbor 
will leave a dead rat to seek a new 
host. Fleas crawl up and bite ankles. 
Many waitresses and counter sales- 


"‘DAIRYLEA’ 


6-6 


Use at least 


6% DAIRYLEA* 


Non-fat Dry Milk Solids 
in your bread and you get 
these 6 advantages: 

1—Flavor 

2—Nutrition 

8—Texture 

4— Appearance 

5—Color 

6—Better Keeping 

Qualities 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


























DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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women in bakeries have been bitten. 
They didn’t know what bit them until 
they developed typhus fever, and only 
then was the origin of the bites in- 
vestigated. 

It is useless to attack a rat prob- 
lem in an infested building until the 
building has been rat-proofed, be- 
cause rats reproduce so rapidly. 
Killing off a few rats is only a tem- 
porary expedient when a single pair 
of rats can produce six to ten litters 
a year, and each litter will average 
nine young. 

The young in turn start reproduc- 
ing when they are only three to four 
months old. To rid a plant of rats, 
the building must be carefully in- 
spected outside and inside. Every de- 
fective area—loose bricks or boards, 
holes and spaces under doors must 
be repaired. When repairs have been 
made and all means of access closed 
off; when all doors have metal strips 
at the bottom and screen doors have 
hinges, then rat catching can begin 
in earnest. 

Traps and fresh meat baited with 
red squill or No. 1080 (sodium fluor- 
acetate) can be used to catch rats 
that are in the plant, providing new 
influxes are kept out. (No. 1080 is 
not available to the public, but only 
to sanitary engineers and extermina- 
tors.) 

Mice will be eliminated if rat- 
proofing is done, because they, too, 
nibble their way in where there is a 
small hole. Mice inside can be 
trapped readily if all merchandise 
is kept off the floor and, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, clean’ traps 
should be set even after the last 
trace of mice is gone—just in case. 
It is a good idea to have flour sacks 
brushed off before stacking when de- 
livered. In this way it can be deter- 
mined that sacks have no contamina- 
tion—mice feces—on them on a given 
date. If feces appear later on, the 
proof is indisputable that mice are 
in the stockroom. 
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Germans Used 
Waste Yeast to 


Enrich Biscuits 


Washington, D. C.—A _ vegetable 
“sausage” made from wood wastes 
was one of the many yeast products 
developed by the Germans to supple- 
ment their wartime diet, according 
to a report by the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, 
which revealed that yeast extracts 
also were used to enrich meat and 


spaghetti sauces, vegetable dishes, 
macaroni, biscuits, soups and 
gravies. 


The development of food yeasts and 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


1SDOM 
be 


‘OIA-CLUTEN 
FLOU 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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their utilization in Germany are de- 
scribed by Dr. Folke Skoog, technical 
representative for the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Dr. Skoog’s report indicates that, 
while waste-product yeast does not 
have the high food value of brewers’ 
yeast, it contains over 50% high qual- 
ity protein and more than 4,500 cal- 
ories per kilogram. It is extremely 
rich in vitamin B. 

The vegetable sausage, said to re- 
semble liverwurst in odor and taste, 
contained 80% dried yeast, 10% soy- 
bean and 10% flavoring. 

Up to 20% wood-sugar yeast was 
added to canned peas without harm- 
ing the taste, according to one Ger- 


Used on salads 
and vegetables, yeast powder was 
said to have flavor like parmesan 


man food expert. 


cheese. Yeast was used with par- 
ticular success as a substitute for 
meat extracts, which had formerly 
been imported. A considerable quan- 
tity of low grade yeast was pressed 
into briquettes for high protein ani- 
mal feed. 

Construction of plants to manu- 
facture palatable food yeast had a 
high priority under the Reich self- 
sufficiency program. Emphasis was 
placed on the production of yeast from 
cheap and waste products. In 1944, 
when production reached 15,000 tons 
of dried yeast, the chief sources were 
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wood-sugar and beech. sulphite-waste 
liquor. Prohydrolysate from straw 
and spruce wood used in the staple 
fiber industry and whey from the 
dairy industry were also used. Brew- 
ers’ yeast production, on the other 
hand, declined sharply as the quality 
of German beer was reduced during 
the war. 

Considerable progress was made in 
large scale production methods, par- 
ticularly by the use of continuous 
flow processes, emulsion cultures and 
mechanical defoamers. Rapid 
growth of yeast was achieved with- 
out the inclusion of organic nitrogen 
in the substrate. 










been producing prize-winning flours for 
more than 60 years. And that solid base 
is your assurance that these fine flours 
will do an outstanding job in the bakery. 
No expense is spared-in milling REX 
and CHARM to produce them from the 
finest wheats with superior baking char- 


acteristics. 


THE NAME 


Underneath the names — REX and 
CHARM-—lies the solid quality founda- 
tion of a milling organization that has 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE COMPLEAT RANCHER.—You 
would never think it is what it really 
is. Ostensibly it’s a book on how 
and whether to go into the ranching 
business, and it is that all right; but 
it is much more. It is a piece of 
fine writing on a high philosophical 
plane. It comes mighty close to be- 
ing real literature. One of its most 
engaging characteristics is its meta- 
phor, the simple and homely origin 
of which is range and summit, cor- 
ral and kitchen. 

The author—and this is how the 
book came within my orbit—is Rus- 
sell H. Bennett, president of the 
board of trustees of Dunwoody In- 





dustrial Institute, Minneapolis, and 
one of the community’s most finan- 
cially substantial citizens, long close- 
ly associated with the agriculture, 
the forestry, the mining and the man- 
ufacturing of this part of the North- 
west. Among his many personal in- 
terests—and in this case it is also 
a business interest—is his ranch in 
Alberta, just north of Glacier Park, 
and it is around his experiences there 
that he has spun his accumulated 
ranching wisdom, weaving it upon a 
skein of rhetorical beauty. The spe- 
cial savor of the book lies in such 
paragraphs as these: 

“IT recommend therefore that you 
find out alone with yourself as early 
as possible whether you are inwardly 
peaceful and happy in range country. 
It is certainly no reflection upon you 
if you come to find in the vast range 
country that East and West are hard 
to keep pushed apart. 

“If, however, you come to find 
a recurring sense of elation in being 
alive and in the country, you may 
have found your calling. This sense 
of elation is by no means continu- 
ous; you cannot expect it to be so. 

It is only at odd moments, 
days or even weeks apart, when you 
look up and see that the range, in 
whatever mood it may lie, in what- 
ever aspect it may wear, is to your 
liking that you experience this lift 
of the spirit of which.I speak. 

“It is profitless to analyze why 
this sense of elation comes over one. 
It my case I believe it is because 
range country, unscarred by the work 
of man, has perfection on a grand 
scale. t is as if some very choice 
work of art that one meets (but 
rarely meets) in a gallery should 
suddenly expand in its perfection 
to a scale as vast as all outdoors. 

“And it is silent country; there is 
too much noise in the mechanized 
world. Range country is quiet, and 
over it blows a clean, pure air. It 
is air that has not been breathed and 
burned and battle-smoked for untold 
generations.” 

More about the range country, 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


apropos of setting the ranch house 
out of reach of the chinooks and out 
of sight of the cold summits: 

“The view of the mountains is al- 
ways there; we have. it before us in 
the day’s work, and a two minutes’ 
walk around our hill will bring it to 
us in the evening. We have come 
to feel that it is just as well not to 
see the mountains from our windows, 
since there is such a thing as living 
too intimately with grandeur.” 


@ Of social security: “The old-time 
cowboy asked no favors, and what 
commends him to me especially at 
this time is that he was not everlast- 
ingly on the prod, as most of the 
people in the cities seem to be, about 
his own security. I can survey the 
urban scene with some detachment, 
and the intensity of the search for 
security of various kinds—of job, of 
health, or of person—is both puzzling 
and alarming. Security is a mirage, 
and the intensity with which it is 
being pursued is engendering disunity 
and stagnation. The paradox of the 
search is that the more ardently in- 
dividuals and groups and classes 
strive for security the less collec- 
tive security there is to go around. 
Business asks for props and adventi- 
tious aids from government, and the 
farmer seeks security by forming con- 
gressional blocs, and labor unions 
seek it in the closed shop and the 
checkoff. It is not hard from this 
distance to discern that in the fren- 
zied zeal of these groups the rights 
and dignity of those who seem to get 
in the way are being trampled under 
foot, and resentments aroused and 
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injuries inflicted, and the basis on 
which the true kind of security can 
rest, namely, a large volume of pro- 
duction in goods and services, is be- 
ing undermined. 

“A mirage usually "reflects some- 
thing real, but in a false direction. 
Security can be both a mirage and 
a real objective, in that it is illusory 
but attainable. But we can’t head 
directly toward it, for if we do we 
shall run into black lava and dry 
washes; the direction in which it lies 
is that of sustained and harmonious 
production of those goods or serv- 
ices which each of us best knows 
how to fashion. If we don’t learn 
this lesson we shall have to learn 
its alternate, which is that we can- 
not legislate ourselves into ease and 
affluence. 

“If it is to be the latter, it will be 
the urban classes that will sit long- 
est at the feet of that stern teacher, 
adversity. 

“I state this, I hope, without the 
complacency that might arise from 
the possession of herds and fields and 











the lore of the trade. Country folk 
in general, although they may take 
pride in their self-sufficiency, do not 
view with detachment the perplexi- 
ties and sufferings of the city people. 
I have heard many a time some farm- 
er or rancher’s wife exclaim: ‘How 
terrible to walk the streets and not 
know for certain that you will have 
food, or that you can chop your own 
wood.’ ” 


@ Of genetics: “When visitors from 
the city are with us, and the talk 
falls upon the improvement wrought 
within a herd by selection of indi- 
viduals through successive genera- 
tions, someone is almost sure to ex- 
claim: 

“‘Now, if only the human race 
could get the benefit of the same 
treatment that livestock people apply 
to their cattle! What a wonderful 
improvement could be made in a 
short time!’ 

“The analogy is, however, false. In 
breeding animals we have narrowed 
our objectives within limits attain- 
able by selection. Thus, what the 
dairyman wants is high milk produc- 
tion; what the hog raiser and beef 
producer want is a higher rate of 
gain, put on in the right places. With 
the single-minded pursuit of a sin- 
gle objective, the relatively inflexible 
material—germ plasm—that we work 
with becomes manageable. 

“But who shall say what should 
be the objective of him who under- 
takes the Olympian task of changing, 
by parallel methods, the human race? 
Before you launch into any program 
of development, you should have your 
goal in sight. Would you, in the 
human race, aim at greater tracta- 
bility, more docility? Or is it reason 
that you want, or greater endurance? 
Do you want a man who is just in- 
telligent enough to carry out orders, 
and yet not so intelligent that he 
‘unto himself direction arrogates’? 
And what admixture do you wish 
of the qualities of the heart? 

“These questions may give some 
ideasof the complexity of the task 
that faces the geneticist who at- 
temptsto control the mechanism of 
human heredity. He is stopped al- 
most on fhe threshold of his quest 
because; -i he is an honest man, he 
cannot define his objective. He can 
do. something on the negative side, 
such as elimination of mental defec- 
tives, but even here he must proceed 
with caution, for genius and insanity 
are sometimes not far apart. 

“I have dropped, among other 
youthful conceits, that of wishing to 
inflict upon humanity my own kind— 
or any other kind—of animal hus- 
bandry, and I have become deeply 
grateful for the rare flowering of the 
spirit that one meets in all walks of 
life, in all kinds of surroundings, and 
amidst all but the most demeaning 
of vocations.” 

Probably not more than three of 
those who read these lines of com- 
ment are at the moment intending 
ranchers eager for handbook knowl- 
edge of branding, roping, emasculat- 
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ing and all the multitudinous pic- 
turesque and stimulating things that 
make up ranch life (as the dude, at 
least, thinks of it). But most of the 
rest of you, nevertheless, if once you 
pick up the book and look into it, 
will keep at it to the end. (“The Com- 
pleat Rancher,” Rinehart; $2.75.) 


For the house organ of the Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., V. R. West, director of public 
relations for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has written an entertaining article 
on the flour milling industry in Min- 
nesota. After outlining early devel- 
opment, boom days and final decline, 
he makes the guess that “while Min- 
nesota may never regain its top posi- 
tion in flour milling production, it 
probably will not decline any fur- 
ther.” 

e@e@ 


% % % QUASI-PUBLIC.—M. W. 
Thatcher, manager of the Farmers 
Union Terminal Association and 
president of the National Federation 
of Grain Co-operatives, has been re- 
elected to the board of the Central 
Bank for Co-operatives in Washing- 
ton. A press release from FUGTA 
says this marks Mr. Thatcher’s third 
three-year term as a director of the 
“quasi-public” agency. The “quasi” 
is not too obvious in the following 
facts about the bank: Founded in 
1933 under the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, along with 12 district banks 
for co-operatives. Provides credit 
for farmers’ co-operative purchasing, 
marketing and farm business service 
organizations. Commodity loans 
made “to finance the handling of 
readily marketable commodities or 
farm supplies, secured by such com- 
modities or supplies. Operating cap- 
ital loans used to supplement co- 
operative association’s own capital 
funds during times of peak seasonal 
activity. Physical facility loans made 
for the construction, acquisition or 
refinancing of physical facilities used 
by co-operatives in preparing, han- 
dling, storing, processing or mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodi- 
ties or farm supplies or to co-opera- 
tives furnishing farm business serv- 
ice.” % % ®% Step right up and get it, 
folks! It’s ice cold, it’s red hot— 
right out of the federal treasury. 


Dr. R. A. McCance (British) is 
one of the all-or-nothing-at-all nutri- 
tionists—a natural foodist, presum- 
ably. He is so pessimistic over food 
enrichment as to predict “the Neme- 
sis of the gods” for any mortal bold 
enough to think he can substitute 
synthetic vitamins for those con- 
tained in high extraction flour. It 
is to be supposed that he does not 
add to or subtract from anything in 
Nature that comes to his dinner plate 
—not even in the matter of removing 
the hide from his beef. 


DISILLUSIONMENT.—“David,” 
reads a paragraph right in our own 
paper, “was carrying 10 loaves of 
bread and 10 cheeses to his brethren 
when he met and slew Goliath. (1 
Sam. 17:17, 18).” But it just hap- 
pens that I’ve been debunked on 
this point. It would appear from 
the magnificent fictionized account 
of David’s life written by Gladys 
Schmitt'.and published recently by 
Dial Press, New York City, that it 
was an old guy named: Elkanah who 
laid the giant low and David merely 
wrote song and lyrics about it. 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you’re like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 


Me ! Butter/ 







To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
G 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘process SALT 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bidg., N.¥.C. 
Home Offices: 
800°Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill. 

Pres New York Sales Office: 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 








45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25: Broad Street New York City 











Bakery Decontrol Factor 





(Continued from page 16) 
that a processed product must con- 
tain 334%4% of an agricultural com- 
modity to be classed as agricultural. 

Joseph M. Creed, counsel for the 
American Bakers Association, took 
quick issue with the new policy in- 
terpretation, declaring that court 
precedents have held anything from 
a trivial amount to 99% to be “sub- 
stantial.” Although the 20% figure 
as originally used to exempt some 
bakery products was chosen arbi- 
trarily, he pointed out that even 
20% can be justified as ‘“reason- 
able.” 

OPA would find it considerably 
difficult, Mr. Creed says, to justify 
this new increase to 3344% as equal- 
ly reasonable. 

William A. Quinlan, counsel for 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, agreed with Mr. Creed’s 
assertions and advised bakers affect- 
ed by the change to seek the coun- 
sel of their attorneys before accept- 
ing the 3344% as valid. 

Mr. Quinlan also recommended that 
regional bakery association officials 
advise their members that the valid- 
ity of this move is doubtful if OPA 
seeks to enforce it. The weight to 
be accredited to the new ruling, he 
pointed out, is questionable in view 
of the fact that OPA gives no formal 
justification for the selection of 
3344% as “substantial” in the face 
of its previous 20% ruling. 

Both Mr. Creed and Mr. Quinlan 
believe that OPA will withhold its 
ruling until after recalculation of 
bakery product prices under RMPR 
319, to avoid forcing bakers to re- 
calculate prices twice within the 
course of a few days. 





ACTIVE MAN—Forrest H. Holz, act- 
ing secretary-treasurer of the South- 
ern Bakers Association, recently left 
an army majority for a deep dive in- 
to a whirlpool of baking industry ac- 
tivities. Not only was he recently 
appointed secretary of the Georgia 
Bakers Council, but he was chosen 
to carry on the duties of C. M. Mc- 
Millan, secretary of the Southern 
Bakers Association, who has resigned 
to take up. confectionery association- 
al work in Washington, D. C. Un- 
til such time as SBA officials decide 
upon a full-time director for their as- 
sociation, to carry out an extensive 
program, Mr. Holz assumes full re- 
sponsibility for a position in which 
previously he had served only as an 
assistant. 


ATION} 
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for is Products 


Since 1915 


Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 
Paste, Macaroon Paste, Shelled and 


Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
» Write For Price List Today! 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 
1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


““Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity er Cable Address 
800 bbls OK *“Washita” 
am... of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI! 
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Dwayne O. Andreas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Erwin E. Kelm 


ADDITIONAL OFFICERS — Two additional divisional vice presidents— 
Erwin E. Kelm, in charge of the grain division, and Dwayne O. Andreas, in 
charge of the vegetable oil division — have been elected by Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Three new assistant vice presidents were also confirmed: 
H. D. Watson, mechanical division; R. B. Parrott, country division, and T. 
T. Hale, feed division. Mr. Kelm, who joined Cargill immediately after his 
graduation from the University of Minnesota in 1933, has devoted his en- 
ergies entirely to grain merchandising. He has specialized in handling and 


selling barley for a number of years. 


Mr. Andreas gained his experience 


in the vegetable oil field with the Honeymead Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
which was purchased last year by Cargill. Mr. Andreas came into the Car- 
gill organization first as manager at Cedar Rapids. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Every now and then, the familiar 
description, “the Pillsbury family,” is 
corroborated in specific fact. A case 
in point is the recent marriage of 
Bruce Cruzen, assistant to H. J. Pat- 
terson in the bulk products depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Annette Almquist, also of the firm’s 
Minneapolis office. The couple re- 
side at 7020 James Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. 

& 


John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Cain have 
left for a vacation motor trip to 
Colorado, where they will visit friends 
and relatives in the vicinity of Den- 
ver and Colorado Springs. 

* 

William O. Foelker of the account- 
ing department of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited his former associates in the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. office while re- 
cently vacationing in Kansas City. 

= 

W. C. Olson of the Johnson-Olson 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, recently vis- 
ited the grain trade in Kansas City. 

€ 

L. A. Mackenroth, vice president of 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, was a 
recent New York visitor. 

~ 

Burton F. Bowman, manager, new 
and industrial products department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
made his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s New York office during an 
eastern business trip. 

& 

Marvin J. Swanson, in charge of 
branch operations for the St. Paul, 
Minn., office of Red Star Yeast & 


Products Co., figures he is a good 
deal more than 9 lbs to the good—- 
ie., in baby weight, not English 
money. On Sept. 21 he was present- 
ed with a son, Gregory Marvin. 

e 


E. Walter Morrison, president of 
the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, and Mrs. Morrison are visiting 
their daughter and. son-in-law in 
Topeka, Kansas. 

& 


James W. Miller of the Kansas City 
office of The Northwestern Miller 
has returned home from St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Kansas City where he un- 
derwent a minor operation, Sept. 20. 


L. Busch Faust has been elected 
vice president of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. A grandson of the founder of 
the company, Adolphus Busch, Mr. 
Faust has been a member of the 
board of directors for many years, in 





history repeats 
x F fF 


NCE again a William Kelly is 

listed as a stockholder in the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. William Kelly, son of 
W. N. Kelly, vice president, and 
grandson of the late William Kelly, 
founder of the firm, received from his 
father a block of stock in the com- 
pany when he recently celebrated a 
birthday. Young Mr. Kelly a short 
time ago went to work in the grain 
department of the mill after serving 
as commander of a bakery unit in 
the Philippines campaign. 





charge of grain buying department. 
He also served as president of the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis 
during 1945. 

@ 


A. W. Sparks, Illinois representa- 
tive, and Ray F. Schrameyer, Indiana 
representative, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, were in St. Louis re- 
cently, visiting the home office of the 
firm. 


P. N. Ness of Minneapolis, with the 
wheat department of the Internation- 
al Milling Co., recently visited the 
trading floor of the Duluth Grain 
Exchange, meeting old friends. 


E. F. Merrill, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, visited 
friends in Hutchinson, Kansas, while 
en route with Mrs. Merrill to Colo- 
rado for a vacation. ‘They also 
stopped at Manhattan, Kansas, to 
visit their son, Fred, who is taking 
a milling course at Kansas State 
College. 

* 


Clyde Truesdell, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office for B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Kansas City, is 
general chairman of MHutchinson’s 
community chest drive. 


Charles W. Colby, president of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Board of Trade, 
who underwent a major operation 
several weeks ago, has returned to 
his office. 

@ 


Leslie Miller, president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected to the board of directors 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
New York, N. Y., on Sept. 26. 


John Bailey of the National Biscuit 
Co., New York, N. Y., formerly in 
charge of the company’s mill at To- 
ledo and later promoted to take 
charge of all milling operations for 
National, recently visited Toledo. 


Kenton Keilholtz, formerly identi- 
fied with the grain, milling and feed 
business as Southworth & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, was back for a recent 
visit with his son. He now is re- 
tired and lives on his estate at “‘Sky- 
high,”’ Hollywood, Cal. 


A. P. Shanklin has been appointed 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Carrier Corp., to have charge 
of all domestic sales activities. 


A. O. Johnson, representative for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Columbia, S. C., visited the 
regional office of the company in 
Atlanta. 

* 


Two sons of John H. Frazier, man- 
aging director of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, are now as- 
sociated with P. R. Markley & Co. 
John, Jr., former navy lieutenant, has 
been with Markleys for’ several 
months. Eugene L., former army 
B-24 pilot, who was a prisoner of war 
after being shot down over Vienna, 
joined the company only recently. 


Curtis Scott, president of the Gro- 
cers Baking Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
has purchased for $53,500 10 acres of 
land and the suburban residence of 
V. V. Cooke, prominent automobile 
dealer. The home is known as one 
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IT’S MURDER 
eo @ @ 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—P. H: Baum, 
vice president and director of sales 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was assured that 
jury service in district court would 
take little of his time when he sought 
to be excused. He landed as fore- 
man of the jury in a murder trial 
first thing and was in court nearly 
four days. And this was all in vain, 
besides. The jury was discharged 
because of being hopelessly dead- 
locked. 





of the show places of the Louisville 
area. 


Charles R. Kolb, assistant general 
manager of the eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, has been 
a recent visitor in New England. 
One stopover was at Nashua, N. H., 
for the annual outing and golf tourna- 
ment of the Bakers Club of Boston 
at the Nashua Country Club. 


Walter Woolman,’ president of 
Woolman & Co., Philadelphia, has re- 
turned to his office for the first time 
since his recent operation. He had 
been convalescing at his Bay Head, 
N. J., summer home. 


R. C. Woods has been placed in 
charge of public relations for Gener- 
al .Mills, Inc., in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware. He 
will continue as company district 
manager with offices in Philadelphia. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


“HUNDRED PERCENTERS” 
MEET AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A. E. Fairney, 
sales manager for spring wheat flour, 
eastern and southeastern division, of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
conducted the third annual get-to- 
gether for the 11 following ‘Hundred 
Percenters”’: 

A. C. Riemer, Delmar, N. Y; Frank 
R. Prina, New York, N. Y; Ray C. 
Perry, New Orleans, La; H. M. 
Wiltse, Hamburg, N. Y; L. V. Enoch, 
Albany, N. Y; Dudley B. Huff, Jr., 
Paterson, N. J; C. C. Chinski, New 
York, N. Y; John DiVincenzo, Phila- 
delphia, Pa; William Albright, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Charles Brown, Greenwood, 
Miss., and W. O. Hutt, Shreveport, 
La. 

Vice presidents C. M. Hardenbergh, 
E. J. Quinn and D. K. Yerxa of 
Minneapolis, E. D. English of Kan- 
sas City, and F. S. Birkenmeyer of 
Buffalo, also attended, together with 
S. S. Adair and R. R. Winters of 
Minneapolis. 

Highlights of the outing included 
a fishing trip on Mille Lacs lake and 
the Minnesota- Nebraska football 
game. 


DEATHS 


B. A. Holland of Macksville, Kan- 
sas, for a long time Macksville man- 
ager for the Kansas Milling Co., died 
recently in'a hospital at Great Bend. 
He had been seriously ill less than a 
week, but had resigned his position 
last spring owing to declining health. 
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OFFICERS RENAMED 
BY BUCKWHEAT GROUP 


Grover Town Re-elected President, 
P. G. Schumacher Secretary at 
Annual Meeting in Elmira 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Buckwheat Association 
was held Sept. 20 at Elmira, N. Y. In 
accord with the custom of previous 
years, the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the luncheon was devoted 
strictly to business problems pertain- 
ing to the buckwheat industry. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of President Grover 
Town and Secretary P. G. Schu- 
macher. 

At the suggestion of President 
Grover Town, a moment of silence 
was observed in memory of Franklin 
L. Lewi and James H. Gray, whose 
deaths occurred recently. Both gen- 
tlemen had been members of the as-: 
sociation for many years and were 
regular attendants at the meetings. 

A canvass of acreage and yield con- 
ditions was conducted and the reports 
were uniformly favorable and almost 
identical with the last report of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Only one or two cases of 
frost damage were reported. With 
favorable weather for harvesting, the 
buckwheat yield is expected to about 
equal the 10-year average. The usu- 
al practice of ascertaining what the 
ideas of members are as to the value 
of buckwheat was carried out and 
the average arrived at was $2.62 cwt 
for recleaned grain to the grower de- 
livered to the mill or elevator. 

The export possibilities of buck- 
wheat were discussed and it was con- 
cluded that at present there is no 
visible export interest. At the pres- 
ent time the Canadian government is 
not issuing export permits so buck- 
wheat, at the moment, is on a strict- 
ly domestic basis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
PLANS THRESHING BEE 


Montgomery, Minn.—The Pioneer 
Historical Association of Montgom- 
ery, Minn., will hold its annual 
threshing bee on a farm near Mont- 
gomery on Sunday, Oct. 13. A quan- 
tity of wheat will be threshed from 
a stack with the use of old-style 
threshing equipment. 

An A. C. Rumley hand-fed sepa- 
rator with a slat stacker will be used. 
It will be driven by a J. I. Case steam 
engine. The grain will be hauled 
away from the thresher in a wagon 
pulled by a team of horses. 

Joseph T. Rynda, Jr., president of 
the historical society, said that the 
public is invited- to attend the affair. 
There will not be any admission 
charge made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HERMAN STEEN ON PROGRAM 


Chicago, Ill.—Herman Steen, vice 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, will be the guest speaker at the 
first fall meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. He will discuss the 
world food outlook. The dinner meet- 
ing will be held the evening of Oct. 
7 at the Electric Club. 


BREAD IS’ THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE W. BARTLETT DIES 


Buffalo, N. Y.—George W. Bartlett, 
86, of 19 Oakland Place, Hamburg, 
N. Y., former associate of the old 
Churchill Grain & Feed Co., died 
Sept. 24. For 20 years he had been 
secretary-treasurer of the Churchill 
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company and was president of the 
concern for 10 years before it was 
purchased by the Pierce Grain Corp. 
He was to have celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary Oct. 7. 
Prior to his retirement in 1930, he 
had been a member of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS BROKERAGE OFFICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Robert G. 
Adam, former manager of the Min- 
neapolis division grain and feed de- 
partment of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
recently opened a wholesale grain 
and feed brokerage office under his 
own name. The office is at 818 Flour 
Exchange Building, here. Mr. Adam 
is the son of the late James M. Adam 
of St. Louis, Mo., who was widely 
acquainted. in the grain and feed 
business for many years before his 
death. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





50 and 75 Years 





Milling Companies 
Honored for Long 
Use of Brands 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Among the 
firms honored at a dinner sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association, the St. Paul As- 
sociation of Commerce, and the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Advertising 
Clubs at the Radisson Hotel here 
Sept. 24 was a comparatively large 
proportion of milling companies. 

The occasion was the civic recog- 
nition of Minnesota companies whose 
brands had been in active use for 50 
years or more. Two classes of brands 
came in for attention. Among those 
in use 75 years or more was King 
Midas Flour Mills’ “Vermilion” brand. 

Among the companies using brands 
50 years or more were Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. with its brands “Surprise,” 
“Gold Coin” and “Pure Silver’; Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., with “Gold Medal,” 
and ‘“Washburn’s”; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., with “Pillsbury’s Best”; Inter- 
national Milling Co. with “Pure 
Gold,” “Diamond Jo,” “Josie,” “Big 
Jo,” “Polar Star,” “Bohemia,” “Seal 
of Minnesota” and “White Pearl’; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. with “Roy- 
al Patent,’ “Occident,” “Climax,” 
“Diamond” and “American Beauty”; 
King Midas Flour Mills with “Axa”; 
Fruen Milling Co. with its cereal and 
feed brand ‘“Fruen’s,” and the Cream 
of Wheat Corp. with its cereal brand 
“Cream of Wheat.” 

The recognition consisted of cer- 
tificates of public service handed to 
representatives of the milling com- 
panies and other business firms, giv- 
en by the Brand Names Foundation, 
Inc., represented by Henry E. Abt, 
secretary and managing director, and 
by its chairman, A. O. Buckingham, 
vice president of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 
HOLDS FALL MEETING 


St. Louis,.-Mo. — The St. Louis 
Grain Club held its annual fall meet- 
ing and dinner at the Crystal Lake 
Golf Club, Sept. 26. During the aft- 
ernoon many of the members played 
golf, and approximately 55 members 
and visitors sat down to dinner. Busi- 
ness was confined to the acceptance 
of Arnold E. Schneider, Cargill, Inc., 
as a member. The following were 
winners of attendance prizes: Roy 
Huetteman, H. R. Diercks, Walker 
MacMillan, Julius Schneider and 
Donald Walker. 











SUBMARINE WHEAT—A farmer is shown salvaging wheat shocks in a 
wheat field under water in northern England. The floods were the re- 
sult of five solid weeks of rain during August and September, which 
caused up to 50% crop loss in some parts of England and Ireland, with 
an average loss of at least 20%. Scotland did not fare so badly. The 
main problem now is labor for harvesting the sodden crops. An appeal 
has been made to the government to extend the school holidays of the 
older children so that they can continue to help in gathering the grain. 
German prisoners also have been employed. The British Ministry of 
Agriculture estimates the wheat crops this year at 67,200,000 bus, 


against 77,440,000 last year. 





Toledo Flour Distributors Organize; 
Join National Distributors Group 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Toledo Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors has been 
formed here with 10 charter mem- 
bers. Lawrence Blankenmeier has 
been elected president of the asso- 
ciation and other officers are George 
Schaeffer, vice president, and Floyd 
P. Graw, secretary-treasurer. 

One of the first acts performed by 
the new association was to apply for 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, of which 
William A. Pitman, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is president. The application has 
been approved by the officers and 


directors of the national body. The 
Toledo group has adopted a set of 
by-laws looking toward the improve- 
ment of trade conditions in that area. 

The inclusion of the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors in the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors materially strengthens the 
position of the latter organization, 
which now comprises 14 local associa- 
tions and a number of individual 
members located where no _ local 
groups are maintained. Through 
these two types of membership, the 
national association now has a total 
of approximately 500 members. 





NEW CONSERVATION BRANCH 
CREATED IN PMA SHUFFLE 


Washington, D. C.—A reshuffle of 
duties and offices in the Production 
and Marketing Administration threw 
out four PMA branches or staff of- 
fices, transferred the functions of a 
fifth to another agency and created 
a new Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
grams Branch. 

PMA Head Robert H. Shields an- 
nounced that five assistant adminis- 
trators will be responsible for specific 
areas of operation beginning Oct. 1. 
The assistant administrator for mar- 
keting—E. A. Meyer, formerly assist- 
ant administrator for certain com- 
modity branches—will be responsible 
for all marketing programs and ac- 
tivities. 

The assistant administrator for pro- 
duction—Carl C. Farrington, former- 


DOUBLE WINNER 

Kansas City, Mo.—B. J. O’Dowd, 
vice president of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., Kansas City, who last 
summer won a new automobile on a 
single lottery ticket, hit the jackpot 
again recently with the winning num- 
ber on a Great Lakes cruise for two. 
He is now awaiting the resumption 
of the Irish Sweepstakes. 





ly assistant administrator for certain 
commodity branches—will head all 
production programs and activities, 
while assistant administrator for field 
operations—Claudius Hodges—will di- 
rect state and county administration 
of PMA programs. 

Assistant administrator for fiscal, 
shipping and storage work—Col. R. 
L. Harrison, formerly assistant ad- 
ministrator for fiscal and inventory 
control—will have the over-all direc- 
tion of all PMA work in those fields 
and Assistant Administrator Ralph S. 
Trigg, formerly assistant administra- 
tor for administration, will supervise 
the entire program of administration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. D. THIEBAUD FORMER 
’CHANGE OFFICER, DIES 


Los Angeles, Calif—M. D. Thie- 
baud, former secretary of the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange, died in 
Seattle, Wash., on Sept. 17. Mr. 
Thiebaud was secretary of the ex- 
change from 1918 to 1940, when he 
retired because of ill health. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAILROAD MEMBERSHIP 

Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange announces the 
transfer of a membership from A. W. 
Ackley of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad to E. T. Cate, who now 
holds the position of New England 
freight agent for the road. 

















A DUCK POND—Five consecutive weeks of almost continuous rains in 
August and early September created the above scene in wheat fields in 


the Parbold Valley near Wigan, Lancashire, England. 


Similar condi- 


tions are reported throughout England and much of Ireland, but Scot- 
land has not fared so badly. Loss to crops is estimated at about 20%, 
although wheat is said to have withstood the rains and floods better than 


some other crops. 
difficulty. 


Harvesting of the tangled fields will be the main 





Most Grains Short 





(Continued from page 9) 


fic short supply list is made without 
regard to the number of processing 
steps that must be taken to derive 
the finished product from the certi- 
fied short-supplied ingredients. For 
example, a commodity made in part 
from flour would be viewed as con- 
taining wheat and as being in short 
supply if it contained 20% or more 
of wheat or other commodities spe- 
cifically named in the current short 
supply list. 
OPA List 

The OPA, in connection’ with 
USDA’s short supply release, issued 
a statement explaining what items 
specifically would still be under OPA 
price dominance. OPA _ explained 
that not all food, feed and other ag- 
ricultural commodities under control 
were included in the list, but that 
miscellaneous minor items under the 
general maximum price resolution, 
not specifically designated, still are 
controlled. 

Following are some of the import- 
ed and domestic items whose domes- 
tic portions are agricultural com- 
modities in short supply. 


Fats and Oils 


All types of lard and lard oil, edi- 
ble and inedible rendered pork fat, 
edible tallow, oleo stock, oleo oil and 
oleo-stearine, stearic and oleic acids, 
cottonseed oil, crude and all stages 
of refined soybean oil, crude and all 
stages of refined peanut oil, crude and 
all stages of refined corn oil, crude 
and all stages of refined olive oil, fish 
oils such as codfish, herring, men- 
haden and sardine oils, vegetable 
shortening—standard and hydroge- 
nated, animal shortening, salad oils, 
margarine—from vegetable or animal 
oils, mayonnaise and salad dressing. 


Bakery Products 


All bread and bakery products ex- 
cept canned brown bread, frozen bak- 
ery products, frozen pastries, pies and 
baked goods, ice cream cones, wafers 
and waffles, pretzels, rye hardtack 
and water crackers. 


Sugar, Wet-Process Corn and Honey 
Products 


Sugars, as follows: refined beet and 
cane, clarified white cane, washed 
white cane, cane crystals, raw cane, 
crude and refined corn, maple (block 
and Canadian bag), turbinado, corn 
solids. 

Syrups as follows: country and 
commercial cane, blended maple, 
blend country, blended miscellaneous, 


blended and unmixed corn, grain sor- 
ghum, pure, maple and refiners. 

Molasses, as follows: cane black- 
strap, beet sugar final, cane, high 
grade and sorghum grain. 

Corn starch—edible, gloss, crystal, 
pearl and powdered (bulk and pack- 
aged). 

Dextrines, corn. 

Brewers body syrup. 

Brewers refined grits (corn). 

Hydrol (corn sugar molasses). 


Feed, Seed and Grain Products 


Animal product feedingstuffs, in- 
cluding tankage, meat scraps, dried 
blood, blood meal and blood flour and 
all other animal products for feeding. 

Barley products for feeding pur- 
poses. 

Dried beet pulp. 

Dried brewers grains. 

Corn products for human consump- 
tion, including corn meal, hominy, 
ete., and corn products for industrial 
use (dry milling). 

Corn gluten feed and meal and 
other feed products by the wet mill- 
ing process. 

Cottonseed products for feeding 
purposes (meal, cake, pea-size meal, 
pellets, hulls and hull bran). 

Distillers dry grains and other 
dried distillers grain feeds, hominy 
feed, fish scrap and meal for feed, 
flaxseed, wheat flour, feed screenings, 
linseed products for feeding purposes 
(including meal, cake, pellets, screen- 
ings, oil feed, linseed feed). 

Millfeeds (wheat). 

Oats—Mill by-products. 

Peanut products for feeding pur- 
poses (including meal, cake, pellets, 
hulls). 

Soybeans. 

Soybean products for feeding pur- 
poses (including meal, cake and pel- 
lets). 

All other grain by-products for 
feeding purposes. 

Mixed feed (except mineral mixed 
feeds). 


Nonagricultural Products 


Controlled items which are not ag- 
ricultural commodities in the appli- 
cation of the act and whose con- 
tinued control does not depend upon 
the certification of the Secretary of 
Agriculture are the following: 

Fats and Oils 

Inedible tallows and greases. 

Soap stocks and fatty acids (raw, 
acidulated and distilled). 

Linseed oil and products. 

Tung oil. 

Imported oils and oil stocks such 
as: 

Copra and coconut oil, crude and 
refined; ucuhuba tallow, castor beans, 
and the following imported oils: palm, 
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palm kernel, rapeseed, teaseed, and 
iroba,- babassu, castor, chiaseed, co- 
hune, coyol, garcia, nutans, muru- 
mura, oiticica, ouricuri, pataua, pe- 
rilla, sesame, sunflower seed, tucum, 
cottonseed and peanut. 

Marine animal oils. 

Feed, seed and grain products. 

Babassu oil meal, copra oil meal, 
curicuri oil meal, palm kernel oil 
meal (cake and pellets). 

Brewers’ yeast. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Imported whiskey—based and whis- 
key flavored liquors and cordials. 

Dairy products. 

Ices and sherbets. 





Federation’s Request 





(Continued from page 12) 


eign requirements for wheat flour. 

The flour milling industry has am- 
ple production capacity to meet all 
of these requirements and with ade- 
quate wheat supplies there appears 
to be no justification in our judg- 
ment for a continuation of the re- 
strictions upon the production of flour 
for domestic consumption. In 1945, 
this industry produced approximately 
270,000,000 sacks of flour, the larg- 
est production in the history of the 
industry. The Flour Milling Industry 
Advisory Committee to the War Food 
Administration, in a survey found 
that the total potential production 
capacity of this industry is approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 sacks. There- 
fore, with ample wheat supplies and 
ample production capacity, there ap- 
pears to be no need for a continua- 
tion of the restriction upon the pro- 
duction of flour for domestic con- 
sumption. 


Hits Export Controls 


We also believe it is unnecessary 
at this time to continue restrictions 
upon the exportation of wheat flour 
by means of quotas and export li- 
censes. This matter has already been 
discussed with representatives of 
your department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the Flour Mill- 
ers’ Export Association and we wish 
to join that organization in its rec- 
ommendation that these restrictions 
be removed immediately. 

The principal competition of the 
United States flour mills comes from 
Canadian flour mills, particularly in 
China, the Philippines, and in the 
Latin-American markets. The Ca- 
nadian government imposes no such 
restrictions as are imposed by the 
United States government upon Unit- 
ed States mills. -As a result, for the 
first six months of 1946 the exports 
of Canadian flour to many important 
markets have increased tremendous- 
ly. Statistics obtained from the Ca- 
nadian government have been pre- 
sented to your department to sub- 
stantiate these statements. 

A continuation of restrictions on 
our exports of wheat flour will re- 
sult in a loss of export markets for 
United States wheat producers and 
flour millers. There can be no justi- 
fication, in our judgment, for delib- 
erately penalizing our wheat produc- 
ers and flour millers in favor of 
Canada. 

In behalf of the flour milling indus- 
try, we respectfully request your 
favorable consideration of the rec- 
ommendations which have been made 
by our executive committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


HERMAN FAKLER, 
Vice President. 
Dated Sept. 27, 1946. 


October 1, 1946 


ODT Director Says 
Transport Situation 
to Become Worse 


Washington, D. C.—A slight im- 
provement in the railroad transporta- 
tion situation was reported Sept. 28 
by J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
but he cautioned that the “real pinch 
is yet to come.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the number 
of freight cars out of service for lack 
of repairs has been cut by 8,000. 
The Association of American Rail- 
roads said that on Sept. 1, a total of 
74,443 or 4.4% of all freight cars 
were awaiting repairs. 

Production of new freight cars is 
climbing, he said. The ODT direc- 
tor attributed the increase to a “more 
methodical allocation of steel.’’ Out- 
put jumped to 4,400 in August or 
1,200 above estimates. It was ex- 
pected that 7,000 new cars would be 
delivered during September. 

Asserting that the nation still 
faces ‘a bleak period in transporta- 
tion,” Mr. Johnson said that at this 
time, the railroads are short about 
20,000 freight cars a week. This 
means that there will be a heavy 
backlog of freight and that some 
plants will have to cut down produc- 
tion to what can be moved since 
their storage space will be filled. Mr. 
Johnson said that the railroads could 
start “digging into this backlog after 
Thanksgiving and continue until 
March.” 

The railroads, he said, would be 
working at capacity in the normal 
course of events for two years, and 
with the possible allocation of new 
materials for freight car construction, 
the supply could not catch up with 
the demand for at least two years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CUBA TO REGISTER FLOUR 
ONLY AS QUOTAS SET UP 


Washington, D. C.—It is rumored 
in flour export circles that the Cuban 
government will not register flour 
purchases for subsidy purposes un- 
less the sales are made against quotas 
already allocated and licenses issued 
by. the Office of International Trade. 

This would mean that only sales 
made under the September-October 
quota will be registered and sales 
made against the November-Decem- 
ber quota, which has not yet been 
released, will not be registered. 

It is reported that the disposition 
among most mills is to await licenses 
for all markets before consummat- 
ing sales, although fio strict rule ob- 
tains against selling beyond the cur- 
rent 60-day quota period, except in 
Cuba. 

If individual licensing of export 
flour is not dispensed with, it is ex- 
pected that beginning the new year, 
a quarterly quota basis will be set up. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Coming Events 


Oct. 6-8.—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Association, annual convention at 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec- 
retary, Louis A. Wiedman. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

















Five mills .... 
*Four mills. 


7 - 14 21 28 
23,665 28,365 26,011 *18,564 
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A & P and Officials 
Fined $175,000; 
Some Acquitted 


Danville, Ill.—A $175,000 fine was 


imposed Sept. 27 on the New York 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
and 15 individuals and nine sub- 
sidiary corporations convicted on 
charges of conspiracy to monopolize 
a large portion of the nation’s food 
business. 

In passing sentence in the anti- 
trust case, Federal Judge Walter C. 
Lindley acquitted three other sub- 
sidiaries and one officer he orig- 
inally found guilty. 

Although maximum prison sen- 
tences of two years were possible in 
the case, Judge Lindley said, “it 
would serve no purpose to enter a 
sentence of imprisonment.” He cited 
a portion of his decision which de- 
scribed the violation as ordinarily 
“an economic offense, the serious- 
ness of which is not related to the 
moral turpitude of the offender. 

The parent company, four sub- 
sidiaries and five individuals, includ- 
ing John R. Hartford, 73, and his 
brother, George L. Hartford, 82, 
heads of the vast food chain, were 
assessed the maximum fines: of $10,- 
000 each. Fifteen other individuals 
were fined $5,000 each. 

In vacating a portion of his con- 
viction order Judge Lindley acquitted 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co. of Delaware, Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co. of Vermont, Inc., 
American Coffee Corp. of Jersey City, 
N. J., and Francis M. Kurtz, vice 
president of the American Coffee 
Corp. The judge said in his ‘“anx- 
iety” to dispose of the matter he had 
erred in the earlier finding. 

Judge Lindley denied the defense 


. anew trial but stayed the fines pend- 


ing an appeal. The court also di- 
rected five of the corporations to pay 
costs of the case, estimated at from 
$10,000 to $13,000. 





Decontrol Blasted 
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In other words, a commodity made 
in part from wheat and containing 
20% or more of wheat, which is cer- 
tified specifically in short supply, 
would automatically be classified in 
short supply. Since flour is definite- 
ly in this category, it is indirectly 
certified in short supply. 


Wheat Ceilings Not Mandatory 


Wheat, having been freed from 
price controls by the Price Decon- 
trol Board on Aug. 20 is not recon- 
trolled by its short-supply listing, but 
is only made eligible for such re- 
control. To be brought under price 
restrictions again, it would have to 
be considered for such action by the 
PDB itself, since it was decontrolled 
by the board. 

Flour, on the other hand, was not 
decontrolled by the PDB at the time 
wheat was put on a control-free basis 
and has thus been governed by price 
controls since June 30.- On com- 
modities certified in short supply, 
which are now under control, maxi- 
mum ceiling prices remain in effect 
unless specific decontrol is taken. 

Listing wheat on the short supply 
list, although expected to have no 
effect whatsoever on the control- 
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free status of wheat, was a severe 
blow to the milling industry since 
most millers expected Mr. Anderson 
to eliminate wheat—and consequent- 
ly flour—from the Oct. 1 certifica- 
tions, this removing controls from 
flour without the time consuming 
procedure of petitioning. 

To pursue the petition through all 
the steps as outlined above would 
place a minimum of at least a month 
upon the time required for decontrol 
of flour. It is impossible, however, 
to estimate the time needed for all 
the appeals, since no deadline is set 
on the length of oral hearings or 
upon the time required for PDB con- 
sideration. 


BUMPER WHEAT OUTTURN 
ESCAPES STEM RUST LOSS 


Washington, D. C.—Virtually no 
damage from wheat rust has been re- 
ported on the 1946 bumper crop of 
1,160,000,000 bus, due primarily to 
favorable weather conditions, new 
rust-resistant wheats and the bar- 
berry eradication campaign in the 
northern grain country. 

Wheat growers disclosed that there 
is no rust damage in the principal 
winter wheat areas and very little in 
the spring wheat fields. East of the 
Mississippi River the only substantial 
damage was in areas of Virginia and 
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Pennsylvania where there is still a 
large amount of barberry eradication 
work to be done. 

In Pennsylvania the total loss of 
wheat because of stem rust is esti- 
mated at not more than about 3%, 
although losses in local areas ran 
much higher. If all the barberries 
were removed, rust could not have 
lived from year to year in the grain 
growing areas there, it is said. It 
develops on the leaves of the barberry 
bushes in the spring and from there 
spreads by wind to the grain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





“Bread and salt make the cheeks 
red.”—German Proverb. 





ww Fleischmann, there’s a constant check on freshness. All along the line 


from farm to container, the eggs are carefully selected and rigidly inspected 


before quick freezing to seal in the fresh-laid quality. But even that’s not all. 


Every day a part of the pack goes to the laboratory for 


testing — not only for scientific analysis for protein, color and 


bacteria, but for practical baking results as well. 


This is why, when you use Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs, 


you can count on whites:that will whip up well, yolks 


that are rich and uniform, and especially fine quality 


in your baked goods. 


Back Your Future With U.S. Savings Bonds 


~ . 
The Best Eggs You Can Buy ARE YOUR BEST BUY 








*) 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: With the price squeeze on 
bakery flour growing a little more intense, 
many flour millers have withdrawn from 
the bakery trade, and current bookings 
are made up mostly of a steady run of 
family flour orders and export sales made 
on delayed licenses, Total volume continues 
fairly good, although it decreased daily 
throughout last week. 

Volume of bookings of southwestern mills 
averaged 116% of capacity for the week, 
with the late days of the week falling 
much below the average. In the preced- 
ing week sales amounted to 185% and 
were only 5% a year ago when millers 
were in a worse price squeeze, 

Unattractive prices have greatly reduced 
millers’ interest in booking bakery flour 
and this, coupled with a _ reluctance to 
run solely on domestic sales in September 
for fear of an October jam, is a major 
factor inducing millers to withdraw from 
the market. Others have sold all the 
flour that they can cover with their wheat 
storage and don’t want to sell more until 
they can acquire more wheat. On the 
baker’s part, recent heavy bookings have 
greatly reduced the need for flour for a 
while, although a fair volume of bakery 
inquiry is coming to millers daily. 

With many holes to fill, family flour 
trade is moving along at a normal pace 
for this time of year. Millers are not 
pushing for business in this field or book- 
ing their customers very far ahead. 

Millers continue to receive delayed ex- 
port licenses, chiefly for Latin-American 
countries, from the last allocation although 
it is nearly a month since those quotas were 
first announced. Consequently, additional 
bookings are being made daily. A prime 
problem facing many exporting mills now 
is the job of getting these shipments out 
of the country before the licenses ex- 
pire. Some extension on older licenses 
was granted some time ago to Oct. 5, 
but this relief is insufficient to meet the 
problem and through the exporters’ associ- 
ation the government is being asked for a 
blanket 30-day extension on all licenses, 
which will have to be granted or the ex- 
port market will become a mess as an 
aftermath of the maritime strike. Mean- 
while, exporters are keeping a wary eye 
on the possible strike on the Pacific coast, 
which it is felt would certainly extend 
to other ports. 

Clears strengthened somewhat with the 
resumption of export movement, although 
the spot market is not as strong as Octo- 
ber shipment bookings. The latter being 
around $4.40 sacked, Kansas City, for low 
protein first clear, while spot clears moved 
at $4.25. Second clear of low protein 
variety sold at $3.80@3.85. Fancy clears 
of bakery grade with 13% or better pro- 
tein and .75% ash bring ceiling prices, 
with stronger second clears at $4.40 sacked. 

Shipping directions are good, and mills 
are running at capacity levels. Output of 
Kansas City plants last week was 100% 
of capacity, compared with 98% in the 
preceding week and 83% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 28, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $4.79, 
straights $4.69; established brands family 
flours $5.35@5.55, family patents $5.15@ 
5.25; high protein first clear $4.60@4.69, 
second $4.35@4.40; low protein first clear 
$4.25@4.40, second $3.80@3.85; soft wheat 
bakery straights $4.71, less than .41% ash 
$4.94, short patent bakery cake flours $5.61. 

Thirteen mills report domestic business 
active, 6 fair, two quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 

Oklahoma City: All local sales last week 
were domestic and ranged from 58 to 75%, 
compared with a 90% average the previ- 
ous week. Operations were 100%, compared 
with 85% a week ago. Prices were stable 
and closed unchanged. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, 
Sept. 28: family short patent in carlots 
$5.35@5.51; standard $5.20@5.35; best grade 
short patent $5.65@5.84 in trucks, $5.50@ 
5.70 in carlots; bakery, unenriched, carlots 
$4.80, trucks $5.15. 

Omaha: Slower sales were reported here 
last week by millers whose previous heavy 
bookings had used up most of their Sep- 
tember and October allotments. Belief 
has been expressed that export business, 
productions and bookings would run heavy 
in October. Production is at full pace. 
Mills kept going seven days at a rate 
of 24 hours’ work each day and night. 
Demand and inquiry remain heavy from 
family and bakery flour dealers whose 
backlog of business still constitutes a tre- 
mendous amount of future operations for 
millers. Bags continue as scarce as they 
have been the past five weeks. Railroad 
boxcars, previously well supplied to the 
Midwest during the shipping strike on 
the east coast, have again become short. 
Flour men explain that the general trend 
of good business everywhere has caused 
the shortage. Prices remain at ceiling. 

Wichita: Mills operated last week from 
five to seven days for an over-all average 
of six days. Operations ranged from 90 
to 100% of capacity and averaged 97% %. 
Due to the flour ceiling squeeze, sales 
were limited and were confined to urgent 


needs of customers. Some mills report 
being out of market. Quotations Sept. 28, 
100-lb cotton bags: family flour $5.50, bak- 
ers $4.90. 


Hutchinson: A _ surging wheat market 
has brought about another impossible ceil- 
ing squeeze for mills, greatly retarding 
business. By the close of last week all 
bakery flour quotations had been with- 
drawn. Some export contracts were closed 
last week and family business was brisk. 
Bakery sales have been limited to a few 
small fill-ins. Business in clears has picked 
up sharply with settlement of the martime 
strike. 


Salina: The demand for flour is fairly 
good, with prices firm at ceilings on account 
of the steady advance in wheat during the 
past week. Bookings are fairly liberal. 
Shipping directions are good, but boxcars 
are difficult to secure, 


Texas: New sales are very light, as the 
October domestic quota is already nearly 
all allotted. Clears could be sold for ex- 
port at equal to domestic ceiling if addi- 
tional export licenses could be obtained 
but so far the latter are not forthcoming 
and clears are piling up. Demand for 
flour continues urgent and although op- 
erations are at full capacity, with run- 
ning time seven days per week in’ most 
cases, the current requirements of the 
trade are not being fully supplied. Prices 
are unchanged at ceilings. Quotations Sept. 
28, 100’s, enriched: family flour, extra high 
patent $5.61@5.81, high patent $5.41@5.61; 
standard bakers $4.91, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The majority of spring 
wheat mills were forced to withdraw from 
the bakery flour market about the middle 
of last week because of the price barrier 
created by the continued strength in high 
protein types of wheat. This action fol- 
lowed an even earlier withdrawal on high 
gluten flours which occurred early in the 
week. With most bakery customers booked 
heavily, however, the withdrawal caused 
little inconvenience from the _ standpoint 
of immediate flour supplies. 

Family flour trade still is possible on 
the basis of full ceilings, but the actual 
volume passing is not large, due to the 
substantial bookings of recent weeks. 

Mills can sell high protein clears—14 
to 15% proteins—at the high gluten ceil- 
ings and the lower protein clears—13.50 to, 
14% proteins—at the standard patent ceil- 
ings, and report eastern buyers actively 
seeking the clears at such price levels 
because of the scarcity of high gluten 
flours, 

Export demand for springs is excellent 
but business is handicapped by delay in 
licenses and mills are concentrating on get- 
ting out previous contracts rather than 
searching for new foreign orders. 

Despite the withdrawal of many mills 
on bakery business, the bookings by spring 
wheat plants last week made the size- 
able average of 173.6% of capacity, against 
399.4% the previous week and 26% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Sept. 28: spring bakery stand- 
ard patent $4.72, short patent $4.82, high 
gluten $4.92, established brands of family 


flour, enriched $5.84, first clears $4.72@ 
4.92, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Rising 
cost of wheat and low flour ceilings kept 
mills out of market last week and no 
new flour was booked. Cash wheat offer- 
ings continue tight and difficult to obtain. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business is restricted by 
lack of offerings. Quotas of most mill 
representatives are nearly exhausted and 
consequently current business is much less 
than that of a few weeks ago. Many 
buyers have their needs pretty well cov- 
ered, but there still is a good demand, 
and more business could be done if mills 
were in a position to accept orders. Sales 
being made are small in volume and main- 
ly for fill-in purposes. Directions continue 
good. Family flour is in good demand, with 
most sales being for nearby delivery. Quo- 
tations Sept. 28: spring top patent $4.96, 
standard patent $4.86, first clear $4.86@5.06, 
family flour $5.89; hard winter short pat- 
ent $4.96, 90% patent $4.86, first clear $4.40 
@4.86, soft winter short patent $5.65@5.80, 
standard patent $4.80@5.45, first clear $4.20 
@ 4.86. 


St. Louis: Local mills report a falling 
off on new bookings last week. The de- 
mand was good from all directions but, 
squeezed between higher prices for 
wheat and the flour ceiling, mills were un- 
able to accept the business offered, other 
than family flour. However, most of the 
large bakers have taken care of their 
wants for the next 90 to 120 days. Job- 
bers report new bookings rather light. The 
trade recently replenished its stocks and 
now is standing by on what it has on 
the books. 

Central states mills report a steady de- 
mand. However, with higher wheat prices 
and flour ceilings, they are unable to take 
advantage of all the business being of- 
fered. 

Quotations Sept. 28, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery short patent $4.91, 
straight $4.81, family enriched $4.84; soft 
winter cake flour $5.90, intermediate $4.97, 
straight $4.87; spring wheat short patent, 
bakery $5, straight $4.71; high protein clears 
at bakery ceiling; low protein at $4.15@ 
4.25 sacked. 


Toledo: Millers are in a price squeeze 
again. White flour of shorter extraction 
has now appeared in some of. the retail 
stores. The car shortage hasn’t been so 
severe as it is expected to be later. 

Cleveland: Most of the large flour buy- 
ers, both jobbers and bakers, have pur- 
chased their needs until the first of the 
year. Small bakers are not inclined to 
do much contracting ahead. Flour jobbers 
as well are not inclined to book the small 
trade. Consequently, the small baker has 
not been urged to make contracts. 

Demand for bakery flour continues ac- 
tive, although the Jewish New Year holi- 
day has been observed by Jewish bakers. 
With a scarcity of shortening, baking has 
become a problem, and unless there is 
some relief in the near future, many bak- 
ers will have to discontinue. The shorten- 
ing is not available, while the demand 
is more intense. 

Demand for family flour continues. It 
seems that the new white flour has in- 
terested the housewife to the extent that 
she is again enthusiastic about home bak- 
ing. Supplies of family flour are inade- 
quate to satisfy the demand. 

Quotations Sept. 28: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.07, short patent $5.17, high gluten 
$5.27, first clear $5.07; hard standard pat- 
ent $5.07, short patent $5.17, high gluten 
$5.27; soft winter high gluten $5.91, stand- 
ard $4.81. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
DPCM BOGE POCOME 2. cvccsccer $...@4.96 
ee © Sa 60-55-0050 bod 46 ---@5.89 
eee - TRE. GUUOOR. 6ccccasceees és GMT ee 
Spring short patent ........... ee ee 
ae ee Tee - @4. 
Spring first clear ...ccccccccces 4.86@5.06 
Hard winter family ........... re eee 
Hard winter 90% patent ...... -+-@4.86 
Hard winter short patent...... @ 4.96 
Hard winter standard ......... ~ 
Hard winter first clear ........ 4.40@ 4.86 
Soft winter family ............ er, ee 
Soft winter straight ........... To ee 
Soft winter short patent ...... 5.65@5.80 
Soft winter standard .......... 4.80@5.45 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.20@ 4.86 
MVC GOUF, WHO so cvrevrivctove 6.20@6.35 
WO TOUE, GAPE. co ec cccrcccceces 4.64@5.25 
TPOPGM, OTGE., WUE 6c cecdccwes @4.89 
New York 
oo ae Nee eo ee ee Ae eee 
Spring high gluten ............ «+. @5.36 
Spring short patent ........... --@5.26 
Spring standard .....ccccvseces ---@5.16 
GREENE CIORP wc ccccsccvesccvccees ---@5.36 
Hard winter high gluten ...... ooo @ ces 
Hard winter short patent ...... ae ee 
Hard winter standard ......... -»-@5.16 
Hard winter first clear......... 5.16 @5.36 
Soft winter short patent ....... re eee 
Soft winter high gluten ........ ro aoe 
Soft winter high ratio ......... ---@6.05 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.16@5.20 
Soft winter first clear .......... 505 @ cee 
Pee. CU, WS as cteevscessccs 6.70 @6.80 
Seattle &. Francisco 
Family patent ...... S.2cMac. Be ccQaue 


Soft winter straight. ...@... occ see 
Bakery grades ...... tr ee ---@65.12 
ES Pe ae re ee -.-@4.73 


Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
VP ace Gres oce Cece ces Bouse eee 
@5.84 cee oe oo Ge eee +. @6.12 
«++ @4.92 e+ ae one sco wes oo eee 
@ 4.82 oo os +++ @5.00 re eer 
+ -@4.72 oo@ 066 oes -++@65.10 
4.72@4.92 00 @.. ~ Pr coe 
@. 5.15@5.25 --@4,84 ---@6.12 
ave ice oat @ « ~°@ we 660 @ coe 
coo « a) Yreeere: . re, ee 
TT ee ST. tt a. soo -+-@5.10 
cee @ coe = 4640@4.60 «..@ one 0c @ ose 
oc eae one @ ave see ove +++ @6.12 
re. «+. @4.71 +++ @4.87 eee ese 
ct ors ore cce cc sQPs. «+» @4.95 
Tt. wee ooo ¢ rk ee -++@65.10 
6.20@6.25 avs +++ @6.35 ++» @6.65 
5.60@5.65 ...@.. ++-@4.96 ...@6.00 
+.» @4.75 .@.. --@5.20 ...@5.13 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Nashville 
8 J ae, Sete oe Oe fee ee 
ma ee UU eee eee Oe 
-@. 5.24@5.28 --@5.17 6o@ aes 
--@5.14 5.14@5.18 --@5.07 .-@. 
scsMoc’ costccs 90 dQPEDe sor. 
vr TTeee rT. See EST .cc@ ave 
-+-@... 5.24@5.28 @5.17 ose oc 
5.10@5.14 5.14@5.18 --@5.07 oo@ oe 
wT, tree ee Sr 0B see 
* 2 5.28 @5.32 o3o@ oo c@ cee 
oto és ceo « --@6.91 000 @ woe 
—— ewer) ess 62 6 v0 
0506.20 16n@ .. coe OOk 500M oes 
oé éue 08@5.12 ...@... ee cee 
6.75@7.00 -@... 6.40@6.65 ...@... 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{ .. §...@65.06 $...@5.30 


Spring second patent? ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ..... os  @iL63 ...@... 


Ontario soft winterst ...@6.60 vats can 
Ontario exportag 6.60 02 eQG ace. coe 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-ib cottons. 
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EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Mills are in a bad price squeeze 
on bakery types of flour due to inadequate 
ceilings and the continued advance in the 
cash wheat market. Except in emergency 
cases, most mills are out of the market 
on bakery types until the current situa- 
tion is remedied. The boxcar shortage 
is very serious in Buffalo. Bakeries re- 
port a sharp increase in the demand for 
bread since the meat shortage. Bakeries, 
in general, are stocked with flour, but 
lack of sugar and shortening is curtailing 
the output of all types of baked goods. 

Demand for family flour continues good 
with all brands now available on grocery 
shelves. 

Quotations Sept. 28, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: standard bakery patent $5.10, spring 
standard patent $5.10; southwest patent 
$5.10; soft winter short patent $4.95, first 
clear $5.10, family patent $6.12. 


New York: Mill offerings of flour are 
very light but buyers, having filled their 
urgent requirements, are not greatly con- 
cerned. Recent heavy bookings have taken 
care of some needs as far ahead as the 
first of the year and a steady stream of 
arrivals has wiped out any fears of a 
shortage. Therefore the trade is content 
to coast for a while, and local broker and 
jobbing circles are additionally quiet dur- 
ing Jewish holidays. 

High glutens are the only grade in which 
business could be done but none have been 
available for several weeks and clears at 
the high gluten price levels are not at 
tractive. With the squeeze in domesti: 
prices resulting from, the steady increases 
in wheat, mills are expected to sell heavily 
for export and continue to limit domestic 
offerings. 

Quotations Sept. 28: spring high glutens 
$5.36, short patents $5.26, standard patents 
$5.16, clears $5.36; southwestern standarii 
patents $5.16, clears $5.16@5.36; soft win- 
ter high ratios $6.05, standards $5.16@5.20. 


Boston: Trading was extremely dull o 
the Boston market this week. Mill offer 
ings were reported as nonexistent as tho 
quotas under which they are operatin: 
were already filled. Buyers tended to mov: 
cautiously feeling that the next price move 
will be downward. Most bakeries reporte 
that their inventories were ample at the 
present time. Some bakers stated they 
were covered on a major share of thei: 
requirements until the end of the yaar. 

Quotations Sept. 28: spring high glut 
$5.34@5.38, short patent $5.24@5.28, stand 
ard patent $5.14@5.18; southwestern short 
patent $5.24@5.28, standard patent $5.14% 
5.18; soft winter patent $5.28@5.32, straight: 
$5.18@5.22, clears $5.08@5.12. 

Philadelphia: The almost uninterrupted 
display of strength on the part of th: 
wheat market has stymied the flour trade 
here and some mills have telegraphed thei: 
local representatives to withhold sales o! 
all grades of patent flour. 

With many millers already booked solid 
for 60- to 90-day periods under the present 
system of allocations, the prevailing tend 
ency is to sit back with the hope tha 
some price relief will be granted soon. 

Meanwhile, retail store stocks of flou 
are accumulating as millers sell to then 
to take advantage of the higher price ot 
family flour. 

It is believed mills will concentrate 
on, export business since it has the doubl 
attraction of being free of selling limita 
tions and the prevailing price is attractive. 

Some of the demand of bakers is trace: 
to an attempt on their part to place com- 
mitments as far ahead as possible in an- 
ticipation of another mark-up being allowed 
by the government. 

Another factor of considerable concern 
in the present picture is the shortage of 
boxcars, a situation brought about by th 
recent maritime strike, during which th 
Association of American Railroads put an 
embargo into effect. When the walkout 
terminated, it was found that traffic was 
really congested, with. rails hard pressed 
to transport freight from inland shippers 
and with rolling stock far below require- 
ments to move goods away from the port. 

Local flour men found no reason for 
enthusiasm over the Department of Agri- 
culture’s action in permitting September 
and October quotas to be combined. 

Their idea of cause for real jubilation 
would be absolute decontrol of flour, there 
by precluding the probability of future 
price squeezes, 

Quotations Sept. 28: soft winter $5.10 
hard winter $5.10@5.14, spring patent $5.14, 
family flour $5.80@6.09. 


Pittsburgh: Bakery and family flour trad 
bought only trifling amounts of flour the 
past week. Some mills are not in the mar- 
ket and mill representatives reported only 
meager amounts to offer and also scant 
interest in buying. Retail stores offered 
white flour in 5-lb sacks throughout this 
territory the past week. Advertising is 
large on white flour, but it is stated that 
public response is disappointing and proves 
that many housewives bought heavily of 
the darker flour and have to use this up 
before buying white flour. Family flour 
prices firmed, with the less known brands 
bringing 15c over the previous week’s prices. 

This city is in the throes of a crip- 
pling power strike. Only 31% of normal 
electrical supply is available in homes and 
industrial firms. Wholesale and retail bak- 
ers did not curtail baking, but cut down 
on cakes and increased bread and coffee 
cake output. One mill representative re- 
turning from West Virginia stated bakers 
throughout that state are experiencing a 
critical shortage of fats and sugar, many 
shops .being forced to close. Fear of the 
power sttike spreading and curtailing de- 
liveries of flour is felt as labor leaders 
joined in sympathy strikes and were suc- 
cessful in having the court rescind the 
anti-strike injunction. Many workers still 
are in sullen mood. 


Quotations Sept. 28, cotton; hard winter 
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$5.10, medium patent $5.15, short patent 
$5.20; spring wheat $5.10, medium patent 
$5.15, short patent $5.20; high gluten $5.30; 
first clear $5.10@5.30; family flour $5.97@ 
6.09; cake and pastry flour $5.25@5.97. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: It isn’t a matter of getting 
flour orders, it is being able to fill them, 
and business continues heavy as shipping 
directions pour in. Movement of family 
flour is particularly brisk and one whole- 
saler in this territory reported receiving 
14 cars in one week. On the other hand, 
some mills have not been able to meet 
shipping directions and representatives are 
getting complaints from jobbers. 

Bakers have been taken care of and 
large amounts of spring wheat flour as 
well as southwestern flour have been placed 
on books. Some mills began withdrawing 
in this territory about 10 days ago and 
others have followed suit during the past 
week, due to the cash wheat market getting 
away. 

Blenders still are interested buyers for 
immediate delivery. In some instances they 
refuse to purchase one day, saying the 
price is too high and then buy a few 
days later at an even higher price. Soft 
wheat short patent in bulk for blending 
purposes advanced lic during the past 
week. 

3akery flour prices held at ceiling, while 
family flour continued to sell at from 50 
to 68c under ceiling. 

Quotations Sept. 28: family flour $5.69@ 
3.37 in 100’s; bakery flour short or semi- 
short $5.32, straight $5.22 in 100’s; soft 
wheat short patent $5.75, bulk; soft wheat 
cake flour $5.40 sacked. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: New flour sales have been slow- 
er the past week, chiefly on high proteins, 
as mills are waiting to see if ceilings 
will be lifted. Mills have an _ excellent 
backlog of orders to work on and are not 
pushing the higher grades of flour. Soft 
wheat millers in the interior are turning 
out flour as fast as they can, with all 
the business in sight that they can take 
eare of. Middlewestern and southeastern 
demand is very good. The, boxcar situa- 
tion has shown improvement as far as 
eastern shipments are concerned. Export 
shipments were resumed the past week, 
but this holds much uncertainty for the 
mills because of the new longshoremen’s 
strike. California movement is chiefly by 
rail, for buyers do not want water ship- 
ments because of the uncertainties sur- 
rounding this movement. 

Quotations Sept. 28: high gluten $5.13, 
bluestem bakers $4.93, pastry $4.54, pie 
$4.54, whole wheat 100% $5.03, graham 
$4.83, cracked wheat $4.83. 


San Francisco: Little change has been 
noted in the flour market in this area 
for the past week. Supplies are some- 
what improved and millers are working 
at full capacity on domestic orders. The 
maritime strike still is the bottleneck as 
far as export flour is concerned and no one 
can predict when the strike will be settled. 
Although there has been an improvement 
in supply, the variety is still limited and 
such types of flour as Blue Stem and top- 
ping flour are still nonexistent. It is ex- 
pected that improvement will be shown in 
the number of varieties offered in the next 
few weeks, even though some millers do 
not think the raise in ceiling prices was 
enough to do them much good. 

Quotations Sept. 28: bakery $5.50 L.e.l, 
$5.12 carlots; pastry $5.16 l.c.l., $4.73 car- 
lots; family $6.29 carlots. 











CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Orders for spring wheat 
flour are pouring into Canadian mills from 
every market to which shipments are al- 
lowed. The volume of business booked is 
limited only by the capacity of mills to 
produce and unfortunately for this reason 
all the orders cannot be accepted. The 
British Ministry of Food has been in the 
market for shipments up to end of De- 
cember and many mills now are fully 
booked up until that date. The greatest 
handicap experienced by mills at the mo- 
ment, in some cases preventing bookings, 
is the scarcity of bags. Cotton bags are 
almost impossible to procure and jutes are 
available only in limited supply. In addi- 
tion, transportation problems are arising. 
Inadequacy of numbers of freight cars for 
Movement of grain and flour is one of 
these. Domestic flour trade is going along 
Steadily and bakers are building up de- 
pleted stocks. The domestic price is the 
ceiling while government regulation flour 
for shipment to the United Kingdom for 
the last three months of the year is down 
17¢ compared to September. The decline 
is due to a reduction in carrying charges 
on wheat. Quotations Sept. 28: top patent 
Springs for domestic use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used; for export, government 
regulation flour $11.63 per 280 lbs, Sep- 
tember shipment, Canadian Atlantic winter 
Ports. 

The British West Indies is seeking win- 
ter wheat flour but export permits for 
Ontario winters are not available. Ameri- 
can winters would be accepted but ship- 
pers in Canada who could buy this flour 
for that purpose must first obtain permis- 
Sion from British government representa- 
tives before making such shipments. So 
far this has not been possible. Ontario 
Winter wheat flour is at present offered 
only to domestic buyers. Prices are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations Sept. 28: stand- 
ard grades $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are now only 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fair. This is the usual falling off after 
the first rush to market following harvest- 
ing. The crop was below normal and there 
is less of this grain to sell. Ceiling prices 
prevail. Quotations Sept. 28: ceiling, $1.12 
@1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week improved as far as sales 
to the United Kingdom were concerned. 
Business in that direction was equivalent 
to more than 2,000,000 bus in terms of 
wheat, but sales to other destinations were 
small and unimportant, with oddments go- 
ing to the Belgian Congo, Newfoundland 
and British West Indies. Domestic trade 
continues good and mills are operating to 
capacity. There is no accumulation of 
supplies. Quotations Sept. 28: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; second patents $4.80, second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Sufficient demand is_ re- 
ported to take all offerings of millfeed at 
ceiling prices; offerings were being held back 
in anticipation of a change in the ceiling 
situation on Oct. 1; quotations are at ceil- 
ing $47.75. é 

Kansas City: Market continues tight with 
only moderate offerings from day to day, 
mostly applied on contracts. Spot sales 
are light for current shipment, and demand 
far exceeds available supply of both bran 
and shorts, with the latter particularly 
tight. Production is heavy as mills are 
operating at almost capacity limits; carlot 
ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Limited supplies and ac- 
tive demand characterize the millfeed mar- 
ket. No change in _ prices. Quotations: 
trucks for southern deliveries $2.65; for 
northern deliveries $2.60. 

Omaha: Demand continues as heavy as 
ever for millfeed with only a small per- 
centage of the supply being produced. Mill- 
ers report they could sell all they could 
produce, All grades available are sold 
at ceiling levels. 

Wichita: The Wichita market remains 
very tight. Limited supplies are insuf- 
ficient to meet demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, straight cars of bran, shorts 
or millrun $46.50 ton; mixed cars $47.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is active. 
Buyers are eager to contract either bran 
or shorts and would have taken the lat- 
ter in unlimited amounts, f.o.b. mill, at 
ceiling. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran and gray shorts $46.50@47.50. 

Salina: Demand is heavy with prices 
steady and supplies insufficient. Quotations: 
bran and shorts $46.50@47.25, basis Kan- 
sas City. 

Fort Worth: Despite heavy production, 
offerings are unequal to current demand; 
only occasional cars of bran obtainable in 
the open market, and shorts practically un- 
obtainable except in limited quantities in 
mixed cars with flour. Quotations at full 
ceilings: wheat bran $52.40@53.40, gray 
shorts in mixed cars $53.40, delivered TCP. 

Buffalo: The demand for millfeed is in 
excess of supplies. The output of millfeed 
is curtailed by the scarcity of empty box- 
ears. Quotations, jutes, f.o.b. Buffalo: all 
varieties at ceilings $51.85@52.60. 

Boston: Demand is light as a_ result 





of fairly good accumulations in past weeks. 
Offerings are firm and it is expected that 
livestock ceilings either will be removed 
or increased, thus contributing toward bull- 
ish sentiment. Standard bran, middlings, 
mixed feed, red dog $56@56.50. 


Philadelphia: A tight situation continues 
to prevail in millfeed here at a time when 
demand is showing steady expansion. The 
latter is a condition being brought about 
by a wide usage of millfeed by poultry 
raisers because of the shortage of proteins. 
Cattle and hog raisers are also expected 
to be heavier buyers for some time in view 
of the movement of animals to stock in- 
stead of to market. Feed men are find- 
ing middlings very scarce now, with bran 
supplies only a shade better. No transac- 
tions are being made below the ceiling 
price of $56.25. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices are unchanged 
at ceiling, with feed demand definitely 
higher. Not much millfeed is offered here 
and this fact is disappointing to dealers 
who held high hopes offerings would in- 
crease instead of decrease. Bran and stand- 
ard middlings $55 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Atlanta: Demand good; supply getting 
tight; situation tightened up with no shorts 
available and very little bran; bran and 
gray shorts $55.60@57.25, depending on 
shipping point. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings $46.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continue at ceil- 
ing with demand and supply about equal. 
Plants are working to capacity seven days 
per week and millfeed is purchased as rap- 
idly as it is produced. Bookings are be- 
ing made into December. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run, blended, white and 
middlings (middlings out of production) 
$46.30, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$47, ceiling; California prices: $52.08, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco; $53.08 f.0.b. Los 
Angeles. 

San Francisco: The optimism that was 
prevalent in the market last week regard- 
ing millfeed supplies has subsided some- 
-what, but the belief generally is that mill- 
feed will be in better supply during the 
coming months than at any other time 
during the past two years. It is believed 
that millfeed conditions will be further 
improved when flour mills are able to 
start operating for export. While offer- 
ings were not nearly as heavy last week 
as during the previous week, small lots 
could be picked up without too much dif- 
ficulty. In general, feed mills are par- 
tially covered for the next few months 
and offerings on f.o.b. mill basis are be- 
ing turned down. Increased millfeed sup- 
plies also reflect the slowing down of busi- 
ness in this area. Interest in baby chicks 
is very high, but are hard to obtain at 
any price. Quotation: $52.09 San Francisco 
rate points. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
is as keen as ever. Offerings are inade- 
quate to cover domestic requirements. Lit- 
tle or no exporting is permitted. Quota- 
tions Sept. 26: ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, middlings $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal basis. 

Winnipeg: There has been no let-up in 
the demand for all types of millfeed for 
many months. The total output from west- 
ern mills is in keen demand for shipment 
to eastern Canada, and supplies are mov- 
ing freely. Some lots from Alberta mills 
continue to move into British Columbia, 
but sales in the three prairie provinces 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 21, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 
-~—Wheat—  -——Corn—, -——Oats—, -——Rye—-— --Barley—. 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
TATIMGTS.  ncciccccvses 3,847 4,214 137 30 2,566 31 9 354 38 4 
eee ae a 241 1,684 es F es o* ee 358 oe as 
DE tes edad ob eOe 1,952 9,684 433 2 2,971 4,659 14 231 632 479 
\ Ar 1,173 616 a6 os 06 105 se oe ee os 
CNG (6465 cece vues 3,721 6,303 1,812 316 2,921 8,994 205 2,048 423 1,428 
BORE + oc cccvccnes ° oe oe oe ee oe oe eo os oe ee 
eo eee 8,464 14,145 1 67 2,321 4,795 ee 47 1,570 3,303 
re 8,42 9,097 136 355 299 678 3 32 9 74 
Galveston ......cceee 3,308 3,807 es a ve ae 147 
Hutchinson .......... 7,578 11,292 ee . ee ‘4 ee xa ee “> 
Indianapolis ......... 2,141 2,786 793 369 485 456 6 74 on 3 
Maneas City .....sc06 16,825 36,966 139 648 513 1,938 39 147 534 487 
Milwaukee ........... 911 1,433 89 os 117 38 1 2 3,222 3,988 
Minneapolis .......... 1,726 3,591 78 41 1,397 8,664 . 427 1,048 6,554 5,716 
New Orleans ........ 974 1,773 6 40 264 44 os 83 5 on 
ae. errr 281 1,910 95 206 868 1 2 ns 5 
ee 7,782 12,876 1,073 1,012 562 2,227 46 103 479 327 
4. WER 6 64 350 321 9 92 - “s 56 61 
Philadelphia ......... 1,907 1,942 111 20 895 oe 9 333 oe < 
Sioux City .......... 237 181 124 184 113 855 2 1 95 19 
St. Joseph ........... 2,226 4,427 299 616 307 1,497 2 2 30 62 
i MED tv thee cecens 3,841 6,609 576 274 1,413 2,087 4 38 26 294 
WIGHMIER 60 cc ccsiecees ® 4,595 7,882 1 31 es oe ° 2 81 
BD sie siceewe sieeve 241 195 . ° es 





Totals .....ccceee 82,398 143,662 6,162 


4,390 17,390 38,055 768 4,895 13,764 16,495 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 24 ... 200 191% 202% 197 195 187 vee o oes 200 cece 
Sept. 25 ... 201% 192% 203% 198% 195% 187% ‘ewe cubs 200 
Sept. 26 ... 201% 193% 202 197% 195 187 nue bene 200 
Sept. 27... 199% 191% 201 196 193% 185% ‘ ° as 
Sept. 28 ... 200 191% 201 196% 194 186% Ves ae ry 
Sept. 30 ... 199% 191% 201% 195% 193% 185% & vor gabe 200 
o CORN . rc OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec May Jan Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Sept. 24 ... ese hase 139% 136% veue err 79% 77% 73% 70 
Sept. 25 ... 138 nae 142 138% 81% 79% 75% 71% 
Sept. 26... ods asee 141% 138% 80% 78% 74 70% 
Sept. 27 ... a coy 140 136% 80% 17% 74% 70 
Sept. 28 ... heed yx 137% 134% 80% 77% 13% 69% 
Sept. 30 ... a" ea¥s 133% 132 78% 76% 72% 68% 
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are quite small. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra, 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade remains 
rather quiet, due to the combination of 
buyers being pretty well booked, disin- 
terested in current prices, which they con- 
sider high, and observance of the Jewish 
holidays. At the same time, rye millers 
must pay strong prices for milling mixes 
of rye grain, which are around $2.40 bu. 
Pure white rye flour $6.20@6.25; pure me- 
dium $6@6.05; pure dark $5.60@5.65 sacked, 
Minneapolis. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour the 
past week has been quite brisk, both job- 
bers and bakers placing contracts for the 
next 90 days. It is felt here now that 
the many who needed rye flour very much 
have been supplied and rye bread will be 
more plentiful in local bakeries. Rye flour, 
faney white $6.48@6.58, medium $6.38@6.48, 
dark $6.18@6.28. 

Cleveland: Jobbers and users of rye flour 
have contracted for their supplies for the 
next 60 days, and at this time there ‘is 
not a very keen interest in rye flour. Most 
buyers claim the price is high enough— 
$1.50 sack over the price of patent flour. 
During this past year bakers have been 
in the habit of cutting down the rye 
flour contained in their rye bread mixes. 
Consequently there is less rye flour used for 
baking rye bread. Quotations Sept. 28: 
patent white rye flour $6.40@6.65 sack, me- 
dium rye $6.30@6.55 sack. 


Buffalo: The’ demand for rye flour is 
fair and the supply is light. Quotations, 
cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo; white $6.65, medium 
$6.55, dark $6. 

New York: Rye flour sales are limited 
to small fill-in business as previous book- 
ings have taken care of heavy needs. Pure 
white patents $6.70@6.80. 

Chicago: There is not much change in 
the rye flour situation. Mills are offering 
only in a limited way, and sales are scat- 
tered and in single cars. White patent rye 
$6.20@6.35, medium $5.75@6.16, dark $4.64 
@ 5.25. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 4c higher. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $6.35, medium $6.25, special me- 
dium $6.20, dark $4.96, rye meal $6.06. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.34. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour continues to arrive 
here in moderate amounts but demand is 
slow as regular purchasers show an in- 
clination to work off present stocks. Price 
wise the market is about the same, al- 
though the Sept. 28 quotation of white rye 
flour at $6.75@7 has a 5c wider spread on 
the low side than a week earlier. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal are booked up to ca- 
pacity for the next three months. Do- 
mestic sales are heavy as is export trade. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations Sept. 
28: rolled oats $3.15 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in moderate demand with a moderate im- 
provement noted over the past week or so. 
Supplies are not heavy but are sufficient 
to meet present requirements. Quotations 
Sept. 28: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.40 on Sept. 30; 20-0z packages 
$2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 21, 1946, and Sept. 22, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American—, -—in bond—, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 


21, 22, 21, 22, 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
WORE sc cies 106,888 174,581 119 19,094 
GOORY vieccccese 6,510 4,187 oo. ees 
i PPrer eee 19,535 41,619 237 3,523 
ee 955 5,066 114 be 
i ere 16,723 20,773 9 357 
Flaxseed .... 3,575 1,907 eos . 
Soybeans .... 252 882 ° see 


Stock of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 
21 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 343,000 (5,000) bus; soybeans, none. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Sept. 21, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
? 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis... 626 1,739 73 «152 3,024 1,527 
aera 291 291 179 90 317 383 
Week ending Sept. 28: 


Minneapolis... 592 1,436 187 69 3,219 2,489 
Duluth ...... 165 297 69 253 413 428 
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WANT ADS 
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wheat prices, which are not under 
control. 

Cable advices from India, received 
in the burlap market, indicate that 
the Indian government will not de- 
control ceilings on jute and burlap. 
One statement received from Cal- 
cutta was that prices will be con- 
tinued at a revised rate, indicating 


that a substantial increase will even- 
tually be announced by the Indian 
government. The current ceiling 
base expired Sept. 30. Trading in 
burlap, like trading in cotton, was at 
a standstill last week. 

The demand for multiwall paper 
bags continued strong last week, 
one leading manufacturer of this type 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


CHEMIST FOR CONTROL WORK IN 
large mill, Kansas City area. Pleasant 
working conditions. Give references and 
State salary desired. Address 8168, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv J 


WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


























MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v . 

EUREKA FLOUR MIXER AND SIFTER. 
10 H.P., G.E. motor. 1,000-lb capacity. 
Ideal for blending any dry mix. Is stored 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Before retiring was 
used for yeast food. $700 buys it. M. Roe- 
misch, 130 N. W. 103rd St., Miami, Fla. 





RECEIVED A CARLOAD OF U. 8S. ARMY 
field ovens 21x174%x7%, weighing 43 lbs 
each with cover, constructed of very 
heavy steel plate. Excellent bakery, hotel 
and restaurant roasters, priced to you 
at $4.95 each net, about one third of 
original cost, if you mail check with 
order. May be returned for full refund 
for any reason if you wish. Gilbert’s 
Hardware, Watertown, S. D. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v ARE RIT aE AS 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


350 million progeny? 


water. 


No. XB—1501—Packed 
No. XB—1502—Packed 
No. XB—1503—Packed 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Universal Match Corp. 
The Ruberoid Co. 


National Gypsum Co. 


RODENT CONTROL CO. 


220 Broadway, Dept. J. 
NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 


...RATS... 


The rat propagates at such an explosive rate that the repro- 
duction potential of one pair of rats in a 3-year period is some 


DO YOU ALSO KNOW THAT— 


You can be rid of rats and mice without the worry that the use 
of poison involves—without the inconvenience of setting and clean- 
ing traps—and without the expense of exterminating service? 


YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


We have prepared a bait (in cookie form) that contains Red 
Squill, a drug from the Mediterranean, which is harmless to humans 
and domestic animals, but has the special qualities that mean 
DEATH TO THESE RODENTS. The Red Squill, being a slow- 
acting drug, practically eliminates the possibility of rodents dying 
indoors. They are forced to go outdoors in their frantic search for 


ALL YOU DO IS SCATTER OUR RODENT CONTROL 
COOKIES IN INFESTED AREAS 


100 Baits to Box, Price $ 8.00 
250 Baits to Box, Price $15.00 
500 Baits to Box, Price $25.00 
No. XB—1504—Packed 1,000 Baits to Box, Price $40.00 


“IT IS WORTH THE PRICE BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT DANGER TO HUMAN LIFE” 


Your purchase order or check will assure you prompt delivery. 
We pay all shipping charges except on C.O.D. orders. 


Some Representative Users: 


General Foods Corp. 
United States Rubber Co. Detroit Harvester Co. 
Globe Aircraft Corp. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
The Am. Fork & Hoe Co. Link-Belt Co. 
Dartmouth Woolen Mills Van Raalte Co., Inc. Coal Co. 
Amer. Woolen Co., Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 

Interwoven Stocking Co. 

Libbey-Owens Ford 
Glass Co. 

Lehigh Navigation 


Wagner Baking Corp. 

















BAG SUPPLY SITUATION 
CONTINUES VERY TIGHT 


The bag supply situation for flour 
and feed mills continued extremely 
tight, with little prospect of any im- 
mediate relief. A combination of 
scarcity of goods and scarcity of op- 
erators in the bag manufacturing 
plants, at a time when all mills are 
clamoring for containers, is respon- 
sible for the tightness. 

Selling activity came almost to a 
standstill in the gray cotton goods 
market in New York last week as 
producers anticipated another sub- 
stantial increase in textile ceilings, 
to reflect higher raw cotton costs of 
the current month. An increase in 
the price of finished textile bags will 
further narrow the spread between 
flour prices, now under ceilings, and 








TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapio city, s.p. 
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of container reported. The supply of 
kraft paper, used in makimg the bags, 
is being increased slowly but is be- 
low demand. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 12.76, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 17.12, as compared with 17.94 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURSE IN WORLD TRADE 
PLANNED BY TRADE CLUB 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The first ex- 
tension course on world trade will 
be presented here by the Northwest 
Foreign Trade Club under the educa- 
tional direction of the University of 
Minnesota this fall. 

Twelve class sessions will be held 
at the University from Oct. 1 
through Dec. 17. Each session will 
feature a lecture by a specialist in 
some phase of foreign trade, followed 
by a discussion period in which 
members of the class will participate 
with the speakers in clarifying de- 
tails of the evening’s topics. 

P. J. Wedge, credit manager, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., here, 
will lecture on Nov. 5, on foreign 
credit, credit analysis and sources of 
foreign credit information. 

Fee for the course is $20. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 20, 1946 (000's 
omitted): 














Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 14,768 1,415 5,925 11,079 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,920 Par 761 119 
CHUSCRIE |. veee. 32 1 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





WEONE, 5 6s beta% 8 ose 567 615 
3 ee ee 16,727 1,415 17,255 11,813 
Year ago ...:.. 60,003 1,249 11,979 5,485 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 20: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,331 389 2,556 3,099 
Pacific seaboard. 1,085 ‘ 49 18 
OCMUPGCRHE si... 64 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orn Gi¥.. .6sec. 10 is 23 143 





, | A were. 8,489 389 2,628 3,260 
Shipments during week ending Sept. 20: 
Ft. Wm-Pt. Arthur— 


eae 5,481 47 1,802 95 
J A soe 26 8 224 13¢ 
Pacific seaboard. 454 oe 197 1 
Churchill ...... 607 : 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPM GIVE 7s 60065 27 ae 38 15 
, | ee 6,595 54 2,261 1,11 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
Sept. 20, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 32,871 1,528 16,063 14,924 
Pacific seaboard. . 4,140 .% 305 14! 
Churchill. ...... 1,083 ey 1 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Oh. GV. Wc 167 ~ 92 367 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug 
1-Sept. 20, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 20,703 
Pacific seaboard. 3,828 
CHUPCRI  cscses 2,929 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OP GV, siees. 201 - 400 832 





661 13,910 6,10 
me 276 1 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 21, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





po eee ere 119 

MHORt we cescue ee 237 - 
UIORE, 60 bos se os 7 ee 
po oe oa 107 9 
pv eerie ee 469 “f° . 
New- York....... ee 

Afloat ....:... Be 

Totals. ..-i+... 588 237 114 9 
Sept. 14, 1946 .. 119 ae 122 36 
Sept. 22, 1945 .. 16,997 3,251 es 357 
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Ch | Milled Correctly for Better WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


. here, 
foreign RB Pp Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 
irces of ahery erformance . ‘ 
White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 
Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 


atone ; of the most critical bakers 
= A C M E . GLOBE MILLING Co. 


Canada, 
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16 (000's WATERTOWN, WIS. 
a ® GOLD DRIFT * “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
oe BAKERY FLOURS 
1 ae 
1 1s Acme GYlour Milla Company 
55 11,813 ' 
page 7 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
56 3,099 
49 
ae KING’S FLOURS 
i are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
oat e _— 
Fr ’ ° aver 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE va vane ot MT ps to the COM 
33015 rage | than any other state y ~ are 8° “ eo * 
61 1,11 in the Union. ‘ nis 
—. MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
08 446 FLOUR in the world. 
1 ‘ 
Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 
92 367 
one H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Se MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
oe 832 “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


tate “BLODGETT’S” 
> United 
ta RYE 


ye Barl’y All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 








- 2 —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
a 3 FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
rar EVANS MILLING CO: “™Qiz33327"fsonvors 











357 INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices 


WINNIPEG - 


EASTERN EXF 


RT 


TORONTO - 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


YFFICES NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT 


VANCOUVER: CALGARY »« MOOSE JAW - 


FFICE 


SASKA 


VAN 


tele)» | 


HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL -« MONCTON 


VER 








Enrichment 





(Continued from page 54) 


5.—It is calculated to improve the 
diet of any person now receiving less 
than desirable amounts of thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin. It is obvious 
that the level which the diet reaches 
will determine the amount of divi- 
dends to be derived from it. Thus 
the nature and extent of the effects 
from enrichment will depend upon 
and be limited by the rest of the 
diet. By actual test, on a very poor 
basic diet containing enriched flour, 
persons showed only a mild deficiency 
state, much less severe than that 
occurring in+the persons receiving 
unenriched flour. 

Enrichment is, therefore, first of 
all a protective measure since it is 
calculated to prevent the outbreak 
of gross deficiency states. To others, 
enjoying a better basic diet, it may 
mean the difference between the oc- 
currence and prevention of the more 
insidious forms of deficiency states. 
' Enrichment will add sufficient thia- 
mine and niacin to the average 
American diet so that it will meet 
the recommended allowances for 
these nutrients. To groups on a still 
higher dietary level, it may bring 
still greater rewards. 

It is correct to speak of the en- 
richment of flour [and bread]; but 
since in a larger sense the principal 
interest is the welfare of the people, 
it is equally proper to speak in terms 
of its effects on them and of the 
benefits which they will gain from it. 
If the objective of this act were to 
be put in a word, it might be said 
that the real aim is the enrich- 
ment of people so that they may 
realize the best in living. That is 
the motif of the enrichment act. 





Public Prestige 





(Continued from page 34) 


introduction of new and modern 
methods in the merchandising of 
bread. In 1911, when he was presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, he received nation- 
wide attention when he advanced the 
claim in a convention speech that 
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“there was a time when a baker 
thought to increase his trade he must 
take it from his competitors. The 
trouble with that idea was not one 
baker in ten realized who his real 
competitor was—the housewife . 
The one greatest thing we can ac- 
complish in the revt four years is to 
win the housewives of the nation 
over to bread baked in modern san- 
itary bakeries.” 

It did not take long for the fire- 
works to start. “One newspaper 
quoted me as saying that women 
were murdering their husbands with 
the kind of bread they baked,” ‘he 
proudly recalled, “and a St. Louis 
baker who failed to come to the con- 
vention jumped onto a train and 
came anyway, just to tell me I was 
crazy. I would alienate all the 
women in North America. 

“That was when fully 65% or more 
of the bread baking was done in the 
home. Well, the notoriety I got was 
just the thing needed. It started ar- 
guments everywhere, and encouraged 
bakers to advertise. Our business 
jumped and so did all the others. 
Now, less than 10% of all bread is 
baked at home.” 

Early in the war, the United States 
Quartermaster Corps urgently ap- 
pealed to biscuit companies for as- 
sistance to work out the many prob- 
lems involved in producing and pack- 
ing field rations for the services. The 
industry was quick to respond and 
crackers and cookies, as concentrated 
food energy, went to war. The “C’” 
ration soon was adopted by the 
Schulze & Burch company as the 
most practical form to produce. The 
daily production of “C” rations at 
this plant during the war, laid end 
to end, was voluminous enough to 
stretch from Chicago to Joliet, Il. 
or a distance of 32 miles. 

In the continued rush of mass pro- 
duction at this plant management 
has not forgotten the recreational 
need of the employees. Company 
sponsored bowling leagues have been 
organized and plans are being made 
for soft ball teams. An unusually 
well equipped first aid room is pro- 
vided and an attendant is present 
at all times. A large coffee urn is 
kept brewing constantly for the bene- 
fit of the employees. The company 
provides hospitalization insurance 
and encourages saving plans. Uni- 
forms are furnished all employees 

(Continued on page 98) 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 


TORONTO, CANADA 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM ¢ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
ALBERTA 


Canada’s largest National Park, ex- 
tending from the foothills of the Rockies 
on the east to British Columbia on the 
west, and from Banff National Park on 
the south to the 53rd parallel, Jasper, 
covering an area of 5,380 square miles, is 
one of the most rugged picturesque sec- 
tions in all of Canada. 


Noted for its scenery, fine hotel ac- 
commodation and one of the best golf 
courses in Canada, it is a tourist centre 
second to none. 


On the main line of the C.N.R. this 
district has many distinguished visitors 
who enjoy the mountain drives, rugged 
trails, excellent fishing and magnificent 
scenery—a host of attractions that never 
fail to delight the visitor. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


95 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 























MONTREAL 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, OANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GuuTEN,”’ Melbourne 
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Co-op Movement Expands 


* * * 


* 


* * * 


Report Shows Continued Growth in 1944 


membership and business was 

exhibited by the consumers’ 
co-operative movement in 1944, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the 
Bureau of Labor. Statistics. 

The distributive and service busi- 
ness of the local associations reached 
an all-time high of $568,000,000 and 
the regional and district wholesale 
associations supplying them had an 
aggregate business of over $155,000,- 
000. Service federations reported a 
total business of over $7,500,000. 

Net earnings reported in 1944 for 
the whole group of central service, 
distributive and productive federa- 
tions exceeded $8,250,000, of which 
nearly $8,000,000 was declared in pa- 
tronage refunds to the member as- 
sociations. 

The individuals who are members 
of affiliated local co-operatives re- 
ceived the benefit of these refunds, 
along with those made by the local 
associations on their retail business. 
Although a certain proportion of the 
local associations either sustained a 
loss or for other reasons paid no pa- 
tronage refunds, the reporting store 
associations which did declare such 
refunds paid an average rate of 4.1%, 
the petroleum associations paid 7.7% 
and the local service associations 
2.4%. These percentages are com- 
puted on volume of business done, 
not on investment. 


* ONTINUED expansion in both 


Co-operative Production Increasing 


Large proportions of both retail and 
wholesale earnings are traceable not 
to the distributive operations but to 
the productive plants operated by 
the central federations. Co-operative 
production has been increasing very 
rapidly in the past few years. 

In 1944 the value of goods produced 
in the co-operative plants reporting 
amounted to over $65,000,000. This 
was more than twice the value pro- 
duced in the preceding year. It is 
these productive enterprises that have 
proved to be the real money savers 
for co-operators. 


Activities of Central Organizations 


The membership and business of 
the central organizations providing 
supplies at wholesale, numerous kinds 
of service and manufactures in in- 
creasing variety continued their ad- 
vance in 1944. A distributive and 
service business of over $151,000,000 
was reported by the bureau. 

The production from co-operatively 
owned plants constituted in value 
over 43% of the total business. It 
cannot be said by any means, how- 
ever, the bureau pointed out, that 
43% of all goods sold were made in 


co-operative factories, for as yet man- 
ufactures are largely concentrated in 
a few lines, of which petroleum prod- 
ucts, feed and fertilizer are by far 
the most important. 

Nearly $8,000,000 was returned in 
patronage refunds on the activities 
of these central federations. 

Co-operative production has shown 
a remarkable rise during the past 
few years, as more and more central 
co-operative organizations — whole- 
sale and productive federations— 
have entered new lines or have ex- 
panded their output of previous prod- 
ucts. 

As compared with 1943, the value of 
manufactures more than doubled, 
rising from $31,104,255 to $65,255,203. 

Especially large gains were made in 
the production and refining of petro- 
leum products, and in the production 
of lumber, feed, seed and fertilizer. 





Lunch Pail Era 


(Continued from page 27) 


able in the recently lauded industrial 
feeding field. With war plants mak- 
ing tremendous increases in their 
labor forces and adding “swing’’ and 
“graveyard” shifts, prewar in-plant 
feeding facilities became utterly in- 
adequate. 

Working housewives had no time 
to fool around with hubby’s lunch- 
box, restaurants near the plants were 
completely incapable of handling the 
mushrooming business, many con- 
cerns were located too far from cafes 
for commuting—thus in-plant cafe- 
terias and canteens became the only 
practical means of providing lunches 
and mid-shift meals for war workers. 

So surprisingly effective was in- 
plant feeding in war factories that 
it spread with epidemic speed through 
American industry. Letters and tele- 
grams to the USDA Industrial Feed- 
ing Program Division have praised 
the merits of at-the-machine sand- 
wiches in every plant from coast to 
coast. 

General Foods’ personnel director, 
Leon A. Miller, revealed that before 
Post Products division instituted its 
service cafeterias with nutritional 
diets, absenteeism was up to 8.4% 
and accident frequency about 12.4%. 
Amazingly soon after the large cafe- 
teria and canteen branches were es- 
tablished, he disclosed, absenteeism 
dropped to 3.1% and accidents to 
8.5%. } 

The Otis Elevator Co. of Harrison, 
N. J., reported that its in-plant feed- 
ing program had “undoubtedly im- 
proved efficiency and health” in its 
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workers.' Roanoke and Patterson 
mills companies of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., declared that their on-work 
lunches were “highly satisfactory in 
encouraging employment and reduc- 
ing absenteeism.” 

From all over the country came 
similar reports from factories and 
food manufacturing plants. All point 
to the fact that absenteeism is defi- 
nitely lessened when sanitary kitch- 
ens, attractive dining rooms ard nu- 
tritional diets are established in their 
plants. 

Educational Campaign 


IFPD officials have launched an in- 
tensive educational campaign for in- 
stallation or improvement of in-plant 
feeding equipment in plants through- 
out the nation. This governmental 
branch has specialists for blue-print- 
ing efficiently running cafeteria sys- 
tems, sanitary and swiftly moving 
food preparation, and carefully pre- 
pared dietary menus. IFPD officials 
point out that each installation has 
to be custom-built—tailored to the 
needs and peculiarities of the particu- 
lar plant involved. 

Congress has provided an appro- 
priation to finance the Industrial 
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Exporters 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
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Feeding Program Division, and thus 
nutritionists are provided with an 
opportunity to increase substantially 
the number of in-plant feeding opera- 
tions. A four-point plan of action 
has been drawn up by the new divi- 
sion: : 

1. The services of industrial feed- 
ing specialists are provided to help 
industrial plants blue-print their in- 
plant food services. 

2. A facilities section was estab- 
lished to advise on all phases of food 
handling—receiving, storage, refrig- 
eration, rough and finished prepara- 
tion of food and meals, and steam 
table operations. 

3. A food management section was 
established to furnish information on 
meal planning, food preparation, 
menus and efficient operation. 

4. A nutrition education service 
was organized to educate industrial 
workers on the benefits of good nu- 
trition and balanced diet. 

For some industries, where cafe- 
teria systems are not feasible, alter- 
natives such as lunch counters and 
lunch stands, snack bars and mobile 
units are being proposed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., 
OPENS NEW FEED PLANT 


Roanoke, Va.—The Roanoke City 
Mills, Inc., has recently achieved 
maximum operating capacity of the 
plant with the new i11-story feed 
mixer mill in full operation, it was 
announced by company officials. 

The new building at the north end 
of the mill site replaces the old feed 
mill which burned two years ago. 
Construction of the new mixer build- 
ings was begun in January, 1944, and 
the concrete and steel structure was 
completed the first of this year. 

Although all machinery in the new 
section has not been installed due 
to current shortages and delays, offi- 
cials of the firm declared that their 
plant, with the new addition, is put- 
ting out 46 carloads of feed each day, 
or 60 tons an hour, an amount con- 
sidered maximum production. 

Describing the new section as being 
completely new and modern in design, 
particularly in regard to machinery 
and continuous mixing processes, a 
company spokesman said the mill can 
manufacture 30 different types and 
grades of feed in addition to various 
types of flours. 
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Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 22@ BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


es ® 


Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 
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Grain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 





WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, '"GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 
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(Continued from page 94) 


and are kept laundered for them. 

Employees at the plant now num- 
ber 500 and a more closely knit or 
genuinely co-operative body of work- 
ers would be difficult to find. Less 
by good fortune than by sincere en- 
deavor the management has steered 
a rounded program of employee re- 
lations, complexity and paternalism. 

The plant does not have to be 
tidied up for visitors because it is 
kept as neat as a pin. From the 
precise stacks of raw ingredients in 
the huge stock rooms to the mixing 
room, it is a model of good house- 
keeping and reflects credit upon 
management. 

Paul Schulze is chairman of the 
board. Other principals of the com- 
pany include: Paul Schulze, Jr., presi- 
dent; Edgar F. Burch, executive vice- 
president; E. F. Chambless, vice- 
president; Paul Hovis, secrtary; E. F. 
Martin, treasurer. 

In addition to his interest in busi- 
ness, Mr. Schulze has been active 
in numerous civic affairs, has had 
a life long interest in art and his- 
tory, and for many years has been 
a member, officer or director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Municipal 
Art League of Chicago, The Chicago 
Galleries, the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, and The Chicago 
Historical Society. 

A gallery in the Art Institute of 
Chicago is set aside for Mr. Schulze’s 
large collection of famous paintings 
which are displayed in memory of his 
son, Captain Walter Schulze, an avi- 
ator who fell in World War I. The 
collection is a fitting tribute to his 
memory. 

The Schulze home also is adorned 
with beautiful masterpieces with 
whose creators and histories the col- 
lector is thoroughly familiar. Mr. 
Schulze even combines his hobby 
with business. All of the executive 
and general offices in the Schulze 
& Burch Biscuit Company plant 
are decorated with paintings from 
his famous collection. Mr. Schulze 
proudly admits that all those who 
sit in the offices have become de- 
cidedly art conscious. 

For his many years of service as 
a layman in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and to Concordia Normal 
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College, of which he has been a 
member of the board since 1906, Mr. 
Schulze recently was honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by the 
Concordia Theological Seminary in 
St. Louis. This is the second hon- 
orary degree which has been con- 
ferred upon the industrial leader. In 
1940 he was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts by the Bogus- 
lawski College of Music in Chicago, 
in recognition of his interest in art. 
Mr. Schulze, now 82 years old and 
dean of Chicago manufacturers, still 
is active in the management of busi- 
ness. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W.E. Broeg to Issue 
Frozen Dough Book 


A manual including formulas and 
production schedules for more than 
50 frozen doughs will soon be avail- 
able, W. F. Broeg, baking and 
frozen food consultant and _lec- 
turer for Honor Brand Frosted 
Foods, has announced. 

Mr. Broeg, a former consultant in 
the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Washington has re- 
cently completed: the nationwide lec- 
ture-demonstration tour for Honor 
Brand. 

The frozen dough manual will be 
available through Parker-Broeg, wes- 
tern office and test kitchen, 2442 
Clement Street, San Francisco, 21, 
Calif. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUGAR ENTRIES CONTINUE 
BELOW LAST YEAR TOTALS 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has announced 
that the quantity of sugar entered 
for consumption from all offshore 
areas during January-July, 1946, 
amounted to 2,785,566 short tons, raw 
value, compared with 3,319,875 tons 
for the same period last year. 

A total of 165,609 short tons of 
sugar, raw value, was marketed by 
the mainland cane area and 571,360 
tons by the continental beet area dur- 
ing January-June, 1946, compared 
with 139,437 tons and 489,580 tons, 
respectively, during the same period 
of 1945. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“Bread and cheese is gude to eat 
when folk can get nae ither meat.” 
—Scottish Proverb. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Kansas Farmer: No, I wouldn’t 
think of chargin’ ye fer the cider. 
That would be bootleggin’ an’ praise 
the Lord I ain’t come to that yit. 
The peck of taters will be $5. 


¢¢ ¢ 


There’s nothing like a wedding 
To make a fellow learn 

At first he thinks she’s his’n 
But later learns he’s her’n. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Coiffure: A French word meaning 
“You'll keep coming to us because 
you'll never be able to do it this 
way yourself.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Wifie: Didn’t I hear the clock 
strike two as you came in, dear? 
Hubby: You did, my sweet. It 
started to strike 12, but I stopped it 
to keep you from waking up. 


¢¢¢ 


A small town merchant devised a 
collection letter that proved effective. 


It read, “If you don’t pay me what. 


you owe me, I'll tell your other cred- 
itors that you did.” 


¢¢¢ 
It was during a sudden silence that 
the remark was heard: “I never as- 
sociate with my inferiors, do you?” 
Quick as a flash came the cold 
reply: “I don’t know—I’ve never met 
any of your inferiors.” 


e$¢ ¢ 

A charitable woman noticed a poor- 
ly dressed man standing at a street 
corner near her home. Taking pity 
on him one morning, she pressed a 
dollar bill into his hand as she passed, 
whispering, ‘Never Despair.” The 
next day she passed by again, and he 
stopped her and handed her $9. 
“What does this mean?” she asked. 
To which he replied, “It means, 
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ma’am, that ‘Never Despair’ won in 
the third race at 8 to 1!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Ann: You mean to tell me he just 
sat there all evening with his arms 
folded? 
Maxine: Yes—but it wasn’t so bad, 
I was in them! 


¢$¢¢ 

Two girls were being followed by 
a lone male one beautiful spring day. 
Finally one became indignant—ap- 
parently—and turning to the boy, 
burst out: 

“Either quit following us or I’ll— 
or—or go and get a friend.” 


e¢¢¢ 

In Newark a man stopped at a 
gas station and asked the attendant 
to “fill it up.” 

“What price gas?” the chap in- 
quired, “the 22c, 3lc or $1?” 

“What is the dollar gas?” 

“Oh that,” shrugged the dealer 
“that’s some stuff we have left over 
from the Black Market.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

“Folks,” said the old colored min- 
ister, “the subject of my subject dis 
evenin’ is Liars. How many in the 
congrer—congregation has done read 
the 69th chapter of Matthew?” 

Nearly every hand in the audience 
was raised. 

“Dat’s right,” said his reverence. 
“You is de folks I want to preach 
to. Dere ain’t no 69th chapter of 


Matthew!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Tim: Have you and your boss ever 
had any difference of opinion? 
Jim: Yes, but he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
This notice appeared in the lost 
and found section of a newspaper. 
Lost: One cuff link. Will buy or 


sell. 
¢¢ ¢ 

A recent newspaper ad of a School 
of Accounting was headed: ‘Short 
Course in Accounting for Women.” 

Not long after the ad appeared, a 
note reached the president’s desk. It 
commented, “There is no accounting 
for women.” 


$e @ 
Stranger: I’ve come out here to 
make an honest’*living. 
Native: You won’t have much com- 
petition, anyhow! 
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When the year’s supply of ice depended on the vagaries 

of the weather, production schedules were little better 
: than guesswork. In today’s plants ice is produced and 


shipped in a matter of. hours. 

With the Agene Process the miller of today avoids 
uncertainties and guesswork in aging his flour. Produc- 
tion can be planned ahead and the storage space saved 

“can be put to more profitable use. \ 

There’s no guesswork either when the baker uses 
Agene matured flour. He is assured of uniform results 
with flour free of the “uncertainties of the weather”. 
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